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A Newly Discovered Work of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of Bengal 

Besides the five well-known works of Bhatta Bhavadeve, viz.» 
Karmanusthana-paddhati^ (also called Dasa-karma-paddhati, Dasakarma- 
dtpika^ Chandoga-paddhati or Samskara-paddhati)^ Prayascitta*prakarana^ 
(sometimes wrongly called Prayascitta-nimpana)^ Sambandha^viveka^' 
Tatitatita'mata-tilakaJ^ and Vyavahara-tilaka/* two complete manus* 
cripts have recently been found in Assam of a sixth work of his called 
*^Siwa-SHtikasaHca-prakarana\ even the name of which was hitherto ui> 
ktiovvn to scholars* Through the kind help of a very generous friend of 
mine I had access to both these manuscripts, and on examination 1 
found that they record a genuine work of the illustrious scholar Bhatta 
Bhavadeva of Bengal. These two manuscripts arc written on country- 
made paper and in old Assamese script. They have the same appearance 
and condition and begin with the following verse: 

1 According to M. M. Chakravarti 1912. p. 333), this work was 

printed on several occasions, but unfortunately I have not yet seen any of its 
editions except that of ^yamacirana Kaviratna who omits a few sections as 
unnecessary. 

2 Edited by Girish Chandra Vedantatirtha and published by the Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi (Bengal), 1927. 

3 Edited by Suresh Chandra Benerji and published with an English transla- 
tion in New Indian Antiquary, vol. VI, *943-44# pp. 252-60. 

4 Part I, edited by A. Chinnaswamt Sastri and Pattabhirama Sastri. The 
Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. 79 (Part I), Banaras, 1939 * 

5 Known only from references and quotations. No manuscript of this 
work has been found as yet. 
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A Newly Discovered Work of Bhnttn Jihavadeva of Bengal 

One of them (hereinafter called Ms. A), covering 50 folios, with 
2-4 lines on a page, is dated Saka 1705 ( = A.D. 1783) and ends as 
follows : 

ti ^ 1 (?r^) I 11 

?T«rT 7T’4T f^[ % ]rf II 

The other manuscript (hereinafter referred to as Ms. 13 ) consists 
of 28 folios, with 7-8 lines on a page, but bears no date. Its general 
appearance and script show that it is as old as the first manuscript (A). 
It has the same concluding verse etc.”, in which it 

reads ‘4?; tft®’ for ‘VTftff®*, and its colophon runs thus: 

»il4irrf4?:T5r4fr4i4>T4^f cf ^(if4(er)^TJd)4a^^4f 11 

It is to be noted that this colophon omits the expression ‘4t4i5F- 
44 ^'lg 3 IWT‘r^!rw’ and all words from ‘^itu^Tr*?r?T’ to ‘%[fe]cf 
as occurring in manuscript A. Unlike the latter, which is fairly 
correct, manuscript 13 contains mistakes at every step and has a large 
number of omissions (including long pass.ages), many of which are 
clearly haplological. 

As regards the authorship of the Sava-siitakasattca-prakarana there 
can be little doubt about the fact that it was written by the same 
famous scholar Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal who was the author of 
the Prayascitta-prakarana and other works mentioned above. This 
is evident not only from the concluding verse of the Sava-sdtakasauca- 
prakarana in which the author of this work has been named as 
and said to have been a ‘Dharmadhyaksa® under tl.e 
•king of Vahga’ ( WTf 4 <T 4 t?H 4 ^: ), but also from the colophon of 
manuscript A, in which Bhatta Bhavadeva has been said to have had 
another name The absence of the expression ‘?^4T5r- 

from manuscript B need not be taken seriously. 
We have already said that this manuscript omits a large number of 
words and extracts haplologically; and the absence of the said expres* 

6 The word is generally taken to mean *a judge’ or 'an officer in 

charge of Law’, but it might have been used in some other sense, for which see 
Prof. Durgamohan Bhattacharya’s article on “Bengal’s contribution to Vedic 
literature” in Our Heritage, vol, I, part ii. 
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sion from this manuscript may be due to haplological omission. It 
should be mentioned here that Bhatta Bhavadeva has been named as 
at the end of his Bhuvanesvara inscript’on^- as well as 
in the colophons of some of his other works*, chat according to the 

7 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol, III, p. 35 — 

8 Sec Prayascitta-prakarana, pp. 39 ( 

* ), 71 ( f 

etc). 80 (same as on p. 39), 127 (same as on p. 39). 

132 (same as on p. 39). 

For mention of Bhatta Bhava(!cva*s name as in Mss. of the 

Prayascitta-prakarana sec 

(‘0 India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., Ill, p. 554, No. 1725 

(Ms. No. 561. foi. 35b _ qmq 5 THt»j 3 fWTqTiii^> ^tc.-. foi. 

59b— etc,; foi. 69a-same as on 
foi. 59b: foi, 90.1 — ^FcT ^raq"r»lVg 5 r^Tq^?IIJTqi*f 5 iT)>Tq^qfttTl etc.; and final colo- 
phon — same as on foi. 90a), 

(b) Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms. No. 258, especially its final colophon 

( etc.). 

(c) K. L. Mitia, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, IX, pp. 214-5, No. 3138 
(final colophon— etc.). 

(<l) Haraprasad Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Second Series, 
Vol, I, pp. 237.8, No. 240 (colophon— 

etc.). 

Sec also the Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms. (numbered 52 in the printed 
Catalogue) of the Karntanusthana-paddhati (the final colophon of which runs as 
follows : »>ftq7^q5-*flg^mi3rTF*Tqrrr^q^!if^l=T^^qTq?i3-ig?!^.T^iqft?Rt^fi=q^q%?r- 

etc.) and the India Office Ms. No. 1569 
(Hggcling, India Office Catalogue, IV, p, 690, No. 2166) of the Tautatita-mata* 
tilaka (the colophons of two sections of which read : 

5 T 15 fI etc.). 

For mention of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s name as ‘tTtVfq^W , *qiilqi*qfq" 

or sec Bhuvanesvara inscription, verse 14 (Inscriptions of 

Bengal, III, p. 33), Tautatita-mata- tilaka, pp. i (verse 2 quoted in foot-note 1 1 
below), 52 ( 5% ^I5isr^g3iwrq^!n??l etc.), and 218 ( 

S^nrrq^JTI^fl etc,). Prayascitta-prakarana, p. lOo 

( f r?r ^^^l^ftgsrSSTqTSIWs etc.), Sambandha-viveka (final 

colophon — etc. — New Indian Antiquary, 
VI, 1943-44, p. 256). 
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said inscription Bliacca Bhavndeva’s gtand(ather Adideva was a 
minister of peace and war to a ‘king of Vahga’®, and that in the same 
inscription** as well as in the second introductory verse** of the 
T autatita-mata^tilaka and the colophons of the Karmanusthana-paddbati, 
Prayascitta-prakarana, Tautatita-mata-tilaka and Sambandha-viveka^^, 
wc arc told, very often in the same words as those in the colophon 
of the Sava-sutakasauca-prakarana, that Bhatta Bhavadeva had a second 
name (or ). 

Bhatta Bhavadeva’s authorship of the Sava-sHtakasauca-prakarana 
seems to have additional support in a few notable similarities in some 
respects between this work, on the one hand, and his other works, 
especially the Prdyascitta-prakarana, on the other. These similarities 
arc as follows : 

(1) The title of the Sava-stUakasauca-prakarana, like that of the 
Prdyascitta-prakarana, ends in the word 

(2) In his Prdyascitta-prakarana Bhatta Bhavadeva has utilised 
about fifty-three Sutra and Samhita works on Dharma, but he has 
quoted verses from only two Puranas, viz., Matsya-purdna and 
Bbavisya-purdna. Of these two works, the former has been drawn 
u|X)n only once, and the latter on nine occasions, the numbers of 
verses quoted from these two works being four and twenty-six respec- 
tively. In his Sambandba-viveka also, Bhatta Bh.ivadeva is found 

9 Bhuvanesvara Inscription, verses 9-10- 

» 

??t 5gf=q: ( 

'‘From him (i.c, Budha) was born Adideva, ...» resembling the 

Primeval god (Brahma) adorning this world with his human body. 

“That holy (person) was a minister to Fiis Royal Majesty the king of Vahga 
in his time of relaxation and was successful as (his) supreme councillor and 
supreme official, in peace and war.” 

Inscriptions of Bengal, voK III, pp. 33 and 37. 

10 See verse 2 ^—^^ ^ I etc. Ihiil., Ill, 

P- 34 * 

12 For the texts of these colophons see foot-notes 7.8 and io>ii. 
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CO be equally cautious about using the Puranas as little as possible. 
In this short treatise he has drawn upon the works o( Manu, Visnu, 
Yajhavalkyat Sahkha-Likhica, Narada, V)'asa and a few other ancient 
Sinrti'writers, but he has quoted only three lines from the Visnu- 
purana and one line from the Markandeya-purana. In the same 
way, as many as forty.cwo Sutra and Samhita works on Dharma have 
been utilised in the Sava-sutakasauca-prakarana, but of the Puranas 
it is only the Matsya and the Visnu-purana which have been drawn 
upon, each on one occasion, the numbers of verses quoted being only 
two ill each case. 

(3) In the Prayascitta-prakarana, quotations have been made 
from the V isnu-dharma^sutra on thirty-one occasions, but on twenty- 
six occasions the source of the quoted verses has been named as 
‘Brhad-visnu' , and on five occasions, as 'Visnu' . 

In the Sava-sutakasauca~prakarana the V isnu-dharma-sutra has 
been drawn upon on seven occasions, and on every occasion the 
work has been named as 'Brhad-visnu' ^ 

(q) The Prayascitta-prakarana has one verse from 'Vaivasvata' . 
Sunilariy, tlie Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana has two verses from 
‘ VivaSvan . 

(5) Like the Prayascitta-prakarana the Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana 
draws upon the Manu-smrti and the Yajnavalkya-smrti much more 
trequciuly than upon any other work. 

The only fact which appears to go against Bhatta Bhavadeva’s 
authorship of the Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana is that a line ( iTTtTTfVT' 
9^ s<T )• which is found quoted in both the manuscripts, 

has been ascribed to the in one of them and to the 

in the other. The passage, containing this quoted line, 
runs as follows : 

fftt ( V. 1 . in Ms. B. ) 

As this line has been quoted in Aniruddhabhatca’s Haralata^* and 
as Aniruddhabhacu was a post-Bhavadeva Nibandha-writer of Bengal, 

»3 The first Ms. (A) omits ‘sf’. 

14 Ed. Pandit Kamalakrishna- Stnrititirtha (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta), 

p- " 9 -fR'hr:— n 
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ic is quite natural for one to conclude that the Sava-sutakasauca- 
prakarana was written some time after Aniruddhabhatta’s Haralata 
and could not thus be a work of Bhatta Bhavadeva. But the use of 
the word *5^%’ after the word which is the name of a Smrti 

work (and not that of a Smrti-writer)^®, and the reading 
(for ) in one of the manuscripts, show that or 

must be a wrong reading for As a matter 

of fact, the Haralata ascribes the above-mentioned line to the sage 
Harlta. So, there can be little doubt about the fact that the mistake 
was due to a misreading of the word by one who read or 

knew Aniruddhabhatta’s Haralata. Another point which deserves 
mention here is that in the whole of the Sava-sdtakdsauca-frakarana 
we find no mention of any Smrti Nibandha except the Haralata. 
There is also no mention of any commentator or Nibandha-wriccr 
individually. The only word which has been used to mean the 
Nibandha-writers is but that also has been employed only 

once*®. So, there can be no possibility of the use of the Haralata 
in the Sava-siitakasauca-prakarana. 

Bhatta Bhavadeva seems to have written the Sava-sittakasauca^ 
prakarana in the earlier part of his life. According to his Bhuvanesvara 
inscription he was the minister of peace and war to king Harivarmadeva 
of the Varnian dynasty, who reigned in Eastern Bengal with his capi- 
tal at Vikramapura. In a chapter-colophon of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College manuscript of the Prayascitta-prakarana also, Bhatta Bhavadeva 
has been mentioned in the same capacity (as )*^, al- 

though the name of the king has not been given there. But in the 
Sava-SMtakasatica-prakarana Bhatta Bhavadeva has been said to have 
been a ‘Dharmadhyaksa under the king of Vanga’ ( )• 

So, it seems that Bhatta Bhavadeva had written the Sava-sittakasauca- 
prakarana before he attained the position of the minister of peace and 
war to Harivarmadeva and wrote the Prayascitta-prakarana. 

15 Wesay etc,, but not 

and so on. 

16 Sec Sava-sutakasauca-prakarana, Ms. A., fol. 27b— ^ 

17 See Ms. No. ^ 258, fol. 26a— 
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It (viU be interesting here to discuss the propriety and significance 
of a word used in connection with Bhatu Bhavadeva in the colophons of 
both the manuscripts of the Sava-sHtakasaHca-frakarana. In one of them 
Bhatu Bhavadeva has been mentioned as 

and thus said to have been ‘a paramount ruler of Vahga’. But the 
other manuscript (B) omits the word ‘osft®’ immediately preceding 
and reads an expression which 

may be taken in either of the two senses, viz., (i) Bhatta Bhavadeva 
was a paramount ruler of Vahga, and (ii) he was a revered teacher to 
the paramount ruler of Vahga or a learned scholar attached to him. 
Although, from the mention of Bhatta Bhavadeva as a ‘Dharmadhy* 
aksa under the king of Vahga’ in the concluding verse of the ^ava- 
sutakasauca-prakarana and from the complete absence of any express 
statement anywhere about Bhavadeva’s attainment of regal power, the 
second meaning seems to be more plausible, the first meaning cannot 
he ruled out as wholly impossible, and this will be evident from certain 
statements made about Bhatta Bhavadeva in his Bhuvanesvara inscrip- 
tion mentioned above. The relevant verses of this inscription arc 
the following: 

(Verse 15 — ) 

=?[ • 

(Verse 16 — ) 

q?4g*iT ti 

(Verse 17 — ) 

f«rwrtaR i 

flRkF*rff*?sigRgf^r*irwfts4^fRf?r- 
sirt: sn«iw f«r qFmgfgwmrs SPItts h 

(Verse 18-—) 
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5% sq^: q^?f Jwqfir II*® 

N. G. Majunidar translated these verses thus: 

(Verse 1 5“-’) 

“By that one was truly revolutionised (the usual^ order of) his own 
characteristic marks, since he placed Laksnil on his righthand side, 
the Earth under the influence of his counsel, Sarasvatl on the tip of 
his tongue, tlie bird Garuda (Nagantaka) in the body of his enemies, 
and tlic discus on (the soles of) his feet, in order to conceal his divine, 
primordial body. 

(Verse i6 — ) 

“Witli him as his minister in matters relating to peace and war, 
that king Harivammadeva, who gained lawful victory, ruled the king- 
dom for a long time. In his garden (son) flourished his Fortune 
goddess who followed the path laid out in the principles of govern- 
ment, like the luxuriant Kalpalata creeper. 

(Verse ij — ) 

“There was no limit to that undivided ocean of virtues, (namely) 
that humble-minded one. He was a worthy and magnanimous being, 
the support of LaksmI and the upholder of the earth. His virtues, (for 
instance), self-respect, dignity, gentleness, purity, gnivity, patience 
and steadfastness, which were beyond the range of verbal expression, 
were as a rule appreciated (by the people). 

(Verse i8 — ) 

“(The goddess) Mahagaurl, (namely his) Fame, (the goddess) 
Candi revelling in warfare and besmeared with the blood of enemies 
in the held of battle, (namely his) creeper-like arms fearful on account 
of the flashing sword, (the goddess) MahalaksmI, (namely his own) 
appearance, and that Speech (of his) beautiful by nature — this assem- 
blage of the different Female energies (goddesses) reveals him to be 
‘the paramount lord’ (Paramesa) in this world”.** 

A glance through the above translation will show that, besides over- 
looking some words and misunderstanding some others and their 
grammatical relations here and there, N. G. Majumdar took verses 
i6b and 17 to be in praise of king Harivarmadeva and consequently 

18 N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. Ill, pp. 33 * 34 * 

19 Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 37, (The italics are mine). 
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translated them by employing verbs in the past tense. But the use 
of the present tense in and (in verses 1 6b and 1 7 

respectively) in spite of the past tense in (which occurs in verse 

16a and has ’ as its subject) and the employment of the 

conjunction (meaning ‘and’) immediately after in verse 

16b, show definitely that verses 16 and 17, like these immediately 
preceding and following them, relate to Bhatta Bhavadeva and not 
to king Harivarmadeva. The above translation being thus found 
defective and unsatisfactory, we should like to render verses i5-t7 
into English as follows : 

(Verse 15 — ) 

"By placing, with a view to concealing his divine, primordial 
body, LaksmI (the goddess, or fortune) on his righthand side (or, 
in his right arm), the circle of the Earth (or, the kingdom) under 
the power of his counsel, Sarasvati (the goddess of speech, or learning) 
on the tip of his tongue, the Serpent-killing 

bird Garuda, or the elephant-killing*' arrow) in the body of his 
enemies, and the discus (or, an auspicious circular sign) on the sole 

20 This word ( ’^ ) cannot be taken with any other word except 

because, if it is so taken, we arc at a loss to find out the second word connected 
by it. 

21 The word ‘STTn’ (in ), when taken with the word ^ 

meaning ‘an arrow’, seems more probably to signify ‘an elephant’ than to refer 
to a Ntiga king of Utkala (as held by N. C^. N/Iajiimdar in his Inscriptions of 
Bengal, vol. Ill, p. 30) or the hill-tribes, called Nag.as, of Assam (as surmised by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar in History of Bengal, vol. I, p. 203, footnote). It is only 
an extremely powerful arrow which can kill an elephant; and such arrows are 
simply unbearable to one’s human enemies, who have weak and frail bodies 
( ^ )• In order to express this great killing power o£ Bhavadeva's arrows^ 
they have been called (i.e. capable of bringing death to elephants). 

Even if Bhavadeva had ever any war with the Nagas or the Nagis (but we have 
got no evidence to prove the occurrence of any such war), the word 

(in ) could not be taken to mean these people, I ccause they also 

would then be Bhavadeva’s ''enemies* and consequently the meaning of the word 
‘Rg’ (it* ) would have to be limited, excluding the N^gas or the 

Nagas from among the enemies of Bhavadeva. Further, we arc not told any- 
where tliat the Nagas or the Nagas were invincible and requited very powerful 
arrows to kill them. 

IHO., MARCH, 1956 
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of Ills foot, his own characteristic marks have been truly revolu- 
tionised by that (great being Bhavaclcva). 

(Verse i6 — ) 

“By having whom as his minister in matters relating to peace 
and war, that (famous) king Harivarmmadcva, who gained lawful 
victory, ruled the kingdom for a pretty long time; and whose 
Fortune, following the path of the principles of government (^tprsfVfh), 
flourishes in his ( i. e. Harivarmadeva' s) son like the luxuri- 

ant Wish granting Creeper ( ) which grows Up in {the 
heavenly garden called) Nandana by following the path for leading 
up, in the form of a post ( 

(Verse 17 — ) 

“Who is a worthy person, a magnanimous being, an abode of 
(the goddess of) Fortune, an upholder of the earth, and an ocean 
of virtues, is inwardly unstained ( <^7^1 and possesses 

a not-mean mind ( and whose virtues, abounding in 

self-respect, dignity, gentleness, purity, gravity, patience and 
steadfastness and going beyond the range of verbal expression, arc 
oftentimes appreciated by all.” 

22 A deeper, being aatur.illy weak, cannot grow up independently beyond 
a certain limit. In order to rise liigher it requires a post to support itself. 

23-24 Taking tlie word ( following ) to have been 

derived from ‘gfref’ (limit) with the first care ending, N. G. Majumdar 
considered the part to be a separate sentence, 

construed it as ( 51*11 ) SftsncHJT: ^ ) 

and thus m.\de the construction of the whole verse cumbrous and ungram- 
matical. We should, therefore, like to break it up into three parts, viz*. 

(in which the word ‘giSrl:’, meaning ‘internally’, 
has been derived from the word ), aud (which is a 

Sahasupa CompoimJ formed with the worth ‘i?’ and ), all of which 

qualify the word occurring in the first line (of verse 17), 

G. T. Marshall translated the expressions and . ‘JTf'lsrffJR;’ 

as the undisturbed in mind and ‘ocean-souled’ respectively. (According to 
Marshall the word has three component parts, viz., ‘S|^,’ 

and *sncJFt:’ ).— See JASB., VI, 1837, p. 95. 

For the same rendering see also R. L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, 

p. 86. 
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In the word as occurring in verse 15 quoted above, 

N. G. Majumdar found a reference to a Naga king of Uikala. But we 
have already shown®* that the actual wordings of the verse do not 
bear out such a meaning. The only fact which appears to add a 
shade of possibility to the word meaning the Nagas or their 

king, is that in verse 44 of Samdhyakara Nandin’s Kam,i-carita, 
chap. 3, a ‘Varman (king) of the eastern country’ has been .said 
to have conciliated, ‘for his own safety’ ( ), king 

Rainapala of the Pala dynasty by presenting to the latter ‘an 
excellent cle[)hant and his own chariot’. As this verse has been 
placed between verse 43, on the one hand, (in which R.linapiila is 
said to have exterminated or driven olf the Nag is fiom Bhogali) 
and verse 45, on the other, (which speaks of Ramapfila’s favour to 
the vaniquished king of LJtkaLi), it is sure that Raaiapala met the 
unfriendly ‘Varman’ king somewhere in Orissa, whicli was then in a 
state of political disintegration. The sequence of events described in 
verses 43-45 shows that parts of Orissa must have been occupied by 
the Nagas and the Varmans and that the Nagas were more powerful 
and the part of Orissa occupied by them was considerable (otherwise 
Ramapala would not feel the necessity of waging w'ar against them 
before fighting with the ruler of Orissa proper and occupying at 
least a part of his territory). So, Ramapala first defeated the Nagas, 
whom he followed as far as Bhogali and ousted them even from there. 
Then he curbed the ‘Varman’ king and showed favour to the king 
of Utkala, the parts of whose territory the Nagas and the Varmans 
occupied per force. It may be that the Nagas first occupied a part of 
Orissa; then the ‘Varman’ king, desiring to extend his own kingdom 
and also to check the further expansion of the Nagas, wrested a part 
of Orissa from the clutch of the latter; and after that Ramapala 
made his appearance there, curbed both the Nagas and the Varmans 
and showed favour to the king of Utkala, who was subjugated pre- 
sumably by Rajaraja Devendravarman, an Eastern Gahga. But, in 
order to make Bhavadeva the exterminator of the Nagas, w'e are to 
assume, without any evidence whatsoever, that the ‘Varman’ king 
seeking Ramapala’s favour was Harivarman, king of Vahga, and that 


25 See footnote 21 above. 
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he sent an army against the Nagas under the leadership of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva. 

If, of course, the sequence of events in Orissa was exactly as stated 
above and the ‘Varinan’ king was the same as Harivarman, we could 
explain satisfactorily the presence of the ‘Varman’ king there and 
also the extermination of the Nagas by Bhatta Bhavedeva. But even 
then, as we have already shown, the word ‘ftg’ (meaning enemy in 
general), as used in verse 15 of the Bhuvanesvara inscription, would 
stand against our taking the word in the sense of the Nagas 

or their king. 

It may be mentioned here that Hari, who, as Samdhyakara 
Nandin’s Rdma-carita tells us, was at first a faithful ally or officer of 
Blnma and then became a helpful friend of Ramapala, cannot be 
the same as the ‘Varman’ king spoken of in liama-carita 3.44. 
We arc told in verses 32 and 39-40 of chap. 3 of the same work 
that immediately after *.he battle with Blilma had been over, Rama- 
pala established Hari in a position of great infiuence in appreciation 
of the latter’s valuable services and that Ramapala and Hari ‘met 
together and shone for a long time in each other’s close embrace’ in 
the palace at Ramavati (before the former’s advance towards Orissa). 
So, there is no doubt that cordial relations between Ramapala and 
Hari had been established before the former extended his victorious 
arms to Orissa. Ramj-carita 3*44. on the other hand, tells us that 
after Ramapala had defeated the Nagas, the ‘Varman’ king conciliated 
him, ‘for his own safety’ ( ), by presenting to him ‘an 

excellent elephant and his own chariot’®®. This shows that 
the ‘Varman’ king, who met Ramapala for the first time in Orissa, 
was not friendly to the latter even during his war with the Nagas. 

Although the Bhuvanesvara inscription does not help us in any 

26 In the line =Ef (Rama-carita 3. 

44b), the word , being compoundcil with the word has no 

syntactical relation with the word which is qualified by another adjec- 

tive, viz., So, this line simply tells us that of the two things presented 

to Ramapala the ‘chariot’ belonged to the ‘Varman’ king himself (and was most 
probably the same as that used by him), but the elephant was procured for the 
purpose from somewhere. There is thus no reference in this line to the ‘.Var- 
man* king’s offer of any part of his army to Ramapala. 
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way to conclude chat Bhavadeva ever fought with the Nagas or their 
king, it contains mucli information about that great scholar and warrior 
which is very important for our purpose. From the verse of this 
inscription quoted and translated above we learn chat after Harivarma- 
deva’s death or abdication of the throne of Vahga, his son became 
king, and under the latter's regime Bhatta Bhavadeva’s fortune 
flourished to the greatest possible extent by following the path of 
'danda-nlci'. It is remarkable as well as strange that the Bhuvanesvara 
inscription is completely silent about the name of this new royal patron 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva, nor does it say a single word in praise or honour 
of him. On the other hand, it mentions 'danda-nlci’ as a means of 
Bhavadeva’s earning fortune and states that Bhavadeva placed LaUsmI 
in his right arm (i.e. earned his fortune by means of his own heroism),* - 
that he was an upholder of the earth ( )**, and that his 

stainless fame, crushing heroism, graceful appearance and charming 
speech gave him out to be the ‘paramount lord’ ( ) in this world.** 

From these statements it is very natural to conclude that Bhavadeva’s 
new patron, whatever his name may have been, dwindled into 
insignificance, and it was Bhavadeva who exercised unrestrained regal 
power and was the uncrowned king of Vahga. Under these circums- 
tances it docs not seem to be impossible for the common people, at 
least of later days, (who must have heard of Bhavadeva’s unique 
position in the state) to designate him as and insert this 

word into the colophons of the manuscripts of the Sava-sutakasauca- 
prakarana. 

This work, as its title indicates, deals with impurity caused by 
miscarriage, birch and death. For want of space here 1 do not like to 
say anything about its contents. These may be known from the 
critical edition of this work which is going to be published very 

Being perhaps a work of Bhavadeva’s early age and consequently 
poorer in the number and variety of the authorities quoted, the ^ava- 
sutakasatica-prakarana failed to attract the notice of the post-Bhavadeva 

27-29 See verses 15, 16 and 17 respectively. 

The word in verse 17 ( sjqg-; ) has 

clearly a double meaning, viz., (i) ‘the highest goJ (Visnu)’, and (ii) ‘the 
paramount ruler’. 
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Smrti-writers of Bengal and other provinces. As a matter of fact, 
1 h.ive not yet been able to find out any mention of or reference to 
this work in any commentary or Nibandha. The authotities quoted 
or utilised in it include Daksa, Yama, 5ankha, Satpvarta and Harlta, 
many of the verses ascribed to whom are found to occur respectively 
in the Smrtis of Daksa, Yama, Satikha, Samvarta and Laghu-harlta 
as printed in the Anandasrama Press collection (entitled Smrtinatn 
Samuccayah), On one occasion the Sava-sutakasauca-fraharana 
anonymously quotes a verse defining and exemplifies the 

serious difference in speech between two countries by saying: 

SI 3 !i ” 

This shows that the author of the Sava-SHtakasaaca-frakarana was an 
easterner ( )• 

R. C. Hazka 
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Early History and Archaeology of Kuruksetra 
and Ambala Division* 


XV. Religious Conditions : — 

The region round about Kuruksetra has been regarded as cxircnicly 
sacred from times immemorial. It was on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl, the Drsadvati and the Apaga rivers that the Rg-Vedic 
people kindled the sacred fire and chanted the Vcdic hymns. The 
Vedic literature is replete with numerous quotations testifying to the 
fact that this place was very much dear to the gods who also liked to 
perform sacrifices here at Kuruksetra.*® The Sankhayana Srauta Siitra*^ 
informs us that Vrddhadyunina erred in a sacrifice when a Biahmana 
uttered a curse that the error would result in the expulsion of the 
Kurus from Kuruksetra, an event which actually came to pass 
(H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. qq). 

The Mahabharata and the Puranas too regarded the region as 
equally holy in various aspects.®* In fact Kuruksetra has continued to 
attract millions of people (adhering to different creeds and philo'^ophies) 
even up to the present d.iy. It was really a meeting ground of so 
many trends of thought, Buddhist, Jaina, Brahmanic etc. It is now 
proposed here to discuss in brief the growth and developement of 
the different cults as evident from the literary, epigraphic, numismatic 
and iconographic data so far known to us. 


I . Buddhism 

(a) Reference to the Topara Pillar Edict of Asoka has already 
been made above. It is not possible to ascertain how far Kuruksetra 
region was influenced by the Buddhist creed at so early a period. 
Yuan Chwang of course refers to the existence of the Buddhist stupas 
(at Thanesar, Suglia etc.) which were said to have been constructed 
by Asoka in the 3rd century B. C. 


• G)ntinued from vol. XXXI, No. 4. 

8a For Kuruksetra in the Vedic literature, sec my paper in the Journal 
of Indian History, Trivandrum, April 1955, pp. 85-90. 

83 XV, 16. 10-13. 

84 My paper on “the History of the Kuruksetra region as depicted in 
the later Sanskrit literature,’* in the I.H.Q., Calcutta, June 1955, PP* 
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The account of Thanesar as given by the Chinese pilgrim runs 
thus : — 

“To the North West of the city, 4 or 5 li is a stUpa about 300 
feet high, which was built by Asoka-raja. The bricks arc 
all of a yellow red colour, very bright and shining; 
within is a peck'tncasure of the relics of Buddha. From 
the stiipa is frequently emitted a brilliant light and many 
spititual prodigies exhibit themselves”.®* 

Yuan Chwang also states (ibid, pp. 183-4) the existence of 3 
Sahgharhnas (Buddhist monasteries) where lived about 700 priests, 
all devoted to the Hinayana creed of Buddhism. 

(b) Fahicn, who visited India in the Gupta period (two hundred 
years before Yuan Chwang), did not visit Kuruksetra but reached 
Mathura direct from the Bhida country. His reference to the 
existence of the sangharatuas on both sides of the river Yamuna 
suggest that the region to the south and south-east of Kuruksetra®'- 
was sufficiently influenced by the Buddhist way of life in contem- 
porary times. 

(c) It is interesting to note that the royal princes too adhered to 
the Buddhist religion with great devotion, Tlie Sonepat copper 
seal of Harsavanlhana (606-47 A.C.), the ruler of Thanesar, states 
that his elder brother Maharajadhfraja Rajy.avardliana was a parama- 
sangata*'^ (i.c. an ardent devotee of Lord Buddha). 

(d) During his explorations in this region, Rodgers discovered the 
lower portion of the image® ’ (of a standing Buddha) lying on the 
bank of the tank of Kuruksetra. Tlic description, as given by 
Rodgers (Report, p. 9. plate .Xlll, fig. i), runs thus: ‘'on either side 
of the legs are 3 images. Below arc two central nagas with hands 
clasped in devotion (ibid, fig.*)”. 

85 S. Beal, op, cit., p. 186. 

86 The otlicr sect of tlic Biuldhists was Mahayana (Great Vehicle), 

87 Giles H. A., Records of Buddhist Kingdoms, 1923, Cambridge, 
pp. 19-20. 

88 Cf. ^ in line 5 of the Banskhera copper 

folate of Ffarsa, Harsacarita Isku Adhyayana, p, 1 13 

89 This image is saitl to have been transferred to the Provincial Museum 
at Lahore. 
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(e) Speaking of lits forward journey from Thancsar, Y. Chwang 

lop. cit., p. 1 8 ) states that — “going south of the city about lOO li we 
come to a convent called Kuhtuancha (Gokantha). Tlicre are here a 
succession of towers with overlapping storeys with intervals between 

them for walking. The priests arc virtuous and well mannered, 
possessed of quiet dignity”. 

(f) Going about 400 li towards north east, the Chinese pilgrim 

reached the country of Sulo kin-na, i.e. ancient Srughna or modern 
Sugha (cited above). This locality too was once a centre of the 
Buddhist monastic life for Y. Chwang gives sufficient account of the 

religious conditions of the times. Speaking of the country he says 

(op. cit., pp. 187-8): — 

1 . The people are sincere and truthful but honour the 

heretical teachings. They esteem the pursuits of learning, 
principally religious one. 

2. There are 5 sanghdramas here with 1000 priests residing 
there. The majority of these priests study the Little 
Vehicle. A few of them “exercise themselves in other 
(exceptional) Schools.” 

3. There are 100 deva^’* temples with very many sectaries. 

4. After the nirvana of Tathdgata, this country was the seat 
of the heretical teaching. The faithful were converted 
to false doctrine and forsook tlie orthodox views. Now 
there are 5 sanghdramas in place where masters of treatises 
from different countries holding controversies with the 
heretic and the Briihmanas, prevailed; they were erected 
on this account. 

As regards the capital city of Sugha too, he adds {ibid, p. 187); • 

1. To the south west of the capital and to the west of river 

Yamuna is a sanghdrdma, out of the eastern gate of which 
is a stiipa built by Asoka-raja. 

2. Tathdgata, when in the world in former days, preached 
the Law in this place to convert men. 

3. By the side of the Asoka’s stiipa is another stiipa in which 
there are relics of Tathdgata’s hair and nails. 


90 i.e. 5aiva shrines perhaps. 
IHO., MARCH, 1956 
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Surrounding this, on the right and left, arc stufas enclosing 
the hair and the nails of Sariputta and Mucekialo (i.e. 
Maudgalayana) and other arhatas several tens in number. 

2. Visna Worship 

(a) The region of Kuruksetra was closely associated with Visnu- 
culc as early as the times of the Adahabharata which refers to the 
various tirthas^^ called after Visnu (the prominent deity of the Hindu 
pantheon) i.e. Visnu Ttrtha, Varaha Tlrtha, Vamana Ttrtbay Cakra 
Tlrtha etc. The memory of these ancient places has been preserved 
to this day in the shape of the names of several places as Baraha-kalan 
(17 miles s. w. of Safidon. a Varaha temple existing here), Baraha- 
Bana (Tanks and places associated with man lion incarnation of 
Vi.snu) ctc.^^ 

(b) The famous idol in the temple of Cakrasvamin at kuruksetra 
was taken to Ghazni by the Muslim invaders who got the same 
trodden under feet in rhe streets therc''*‘h The same famous 
image of Visnu has also been referred to by AlbcrunT in very beautiful 
words : — 

“The city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindus. 
The idol of that place is called Cakraswamin i.e. owner 
of the cakra (a weapon). It is made of bronze and nearly 
the size of a man. It is now lying m the Hippodrome 
in Ghazna, together wnth the lord of Somanath. This 
Cakraswaml is said to have been made in the time of 
Bharata as a memorial of wars connected with this name” 
(Sachaii, op. cit,, 1, p. 117). “Pait of it (image of 
Somanath) has been thrown in the hippodrome of the town 
together with the cakraswamin — an idol of bronze that 
had been brought from Taneshar” (ibidy II, p. 103).*^^^ 

91 Aranyakd Parvj, Siiktli. eel.. Ill, 81. 8*9 and 15, 86-7; Journal of Indian 
Hntoryy XIV, p. 275 ; CARS^y XIV, p. 97 If. 

92 Indian Antiquaryy XXIII, pp. 291-300. 

93 Elliot, op, cU,y II, p. 45,^. 

94 Cf. ibidy 1 , pp. 117, 317; II, p X03, 145, 147 etc., for a complete 
account of Thaticsar as furnished by Albcruni. 
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(c) Tlie Pchoa inscription (dated samvat 276; El,, I, pp. 184-90) 
discovered from the Garibanath temple records that one of certain 
pious horse-dealers, who met at Prthudaka (mod. Peheoa) at the time 
of a horse-fair held there, had constructed the temple of Yajna Varaha 
on the spot (line 13 — Prthudake Bhiivaka {Km)ta Yajna Varahasya. 
The same epigraph informs us that this town was situated to the east 
of the river SarasvatL 

(d) Another inscription (i.e. the undated prasasti of the time of 

Mahendra Pala, cited above; EL, I, pp. 242 ff.) from the same locality 
IS still more important for it opens with two benedictory verses in 
the praise of Visnu:— i.e. verse Adoration to Madhava!*® 

May that chief male (pMri 4 sa) Visnu protect you, he who alone sleeps 
when the regent of night (i.e. moon) has disappeared, when the 
mountains have completely crumbled away, when the foil of darkness 
(i.e. sun) has been destroyed, when mankind has been annihilated 
and when the host of stars has tumbled down, when the circle of earth 
has fallen and thus the oceans have become one” {EL, I, p. 248), 

The above verse thus identifies Visnu with supreme Brahma in 
accordance with the Vaisnava philosophy. It also refers to Visnu 
during the period of the destruction of the univesre. Verse 2 runs 
thus — “May lovely Visnu’s beautiful eye that is pleasing through 

the quivering of the brow and charming with its resplendent 

protect all the three worlds — (the eye) of whom who plunges into 
the ocean of nascent deep love, (of him), whose lustre (is increased 
by) the great splendour of Laksml’s moonlike face, (of him) whose 
cheek is dimpled with smiles” {ibid). 

Then the same inscription (verse 20) states that the three brothers 
built a Visnu temple as they were overawed by the dreadful ocean 
of the existence which is difficult to be crossed by the persons of 
little wisdom. Visnu has also been stated here to have been endowed 
with unrivalled greatness. From verse 21 it appears that the temples, 
built by these brothers, were separate but verse 22 speaks 
only of one single temple. This led Biihler {EL, I, p. 243, fn. 3) 
to opine that “the structure was a triple temple containing three statues 

95 An epithet of Visnu. This verse also refers to s3rhga, the bow of 
Visnu. 
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and three adyta, united under one roof. Temples of this description 
do occur and we still have a hue specimen of it in the famous 
Vastupala vihara at Girnara Parvat (A,S.W. India, II, pp. 
169 ft.; Furgusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 232)”. 
The verse no. 24 adds that three villages were also assigned for the 
services of the temple. 

(e) The Sirsa (Hissar) Stone Inscription of pth century A. C. 
presents ail the more interesting information. Verses 30-1 show 
that the Siva temple was even adorned with the images of Krsna (enemy 
of Mura) united with Laksmi ...etc., thus testifying to the importance 
of the Vaisnava cult even for the Saivites®®. As a matter of fact, 
the cult of Visnu was quite popular in the whole of ancient East 
Panjab. The Hhatinda Stone Inscription of Raja Satrughnadeva (of 
about the loth century A.C.) also invokes Visnu and refers to the 
weapons held by him in lus hands : — “Hari (Visnu), who with his 
hamls holds a macc (gada) and the spotless Pahcajanya (conch) 
and supports the three worlds with case, and who is ever-lasting”. 

Not only this. Wc have definite cpigraphic cvitlencc of the popu- 
larity of Visnu-cult in this region as early as the times of the Guptas. 
The Tushiim®^ Rock Inscription (C//.,®'* Ill, pp. 269-70), belonging 
to about the end of the 4th or the beginning of the 5th century A.C., 
is definitely a Vaisnava document recording the construction of two 
reservoirs {kundas') by an acarya named Somatrata for the sake of Lord 
Visnu under the name of Bhagavat or Divine One. Then it goes 
to trace the genealogy of Somatrata whose great grandfather is also 
aildrcsscd here as “a highly esteemed Satvata, an acarya of the Yoga 
[ilulosophy and a devotee of the Divine One etc. About a foot below 
the centre of the last line of the inscription is also engraved (on the 
rock) an emblem which has been interpreted to be a Buddhist 
dharmacakra or Surya symbol or Visnu’s cakra. Dr. Fleet (C//., Ill, 
p. 269) chinks that “it may belong to one of the shorter records”. 


96 The inscri|)tion is edited in El., xxi, pp. 294 ff. Visnu is also called 
Muriri smA Laksmipati. Numerous Laksmi-Nirayana images have been dis- 
covered throughout India. 

97 About 14 miles to the u. w. of Bhiwani. Hissar. 

98 i,e. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 
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(f) Reference to Visnu-worship and the Tusam Inscription has 
already been made above. 

(g) Some Interesting Visnu Images : — The region of Kuruksetra 
has yielded some very important sculptures which can also be regarded 
as fine pieces of the Indian art. The following sculptures®* from the 
Raja Karna-ka-Kila are to to be noted with great interest here: — 

(i) T rivikrama^^'^ Visnu: — 'The ayudhapurusas, on both the 
sides of the main figure of sthanaka Visnu, are holding a 
cakra and a sankha. The ladies, standing by their side, 
appear to be Laksnn and Bhumi while thd Naga and the 
NagI are also visible standing at the extreme ends. On 
botli the sides of Visnu’s head may well be recognised 
seated Brahma, Mahesa and Indra (riding on the elephant — 
his vahana). Tlie relief at the top of the slab depicts 
7 sages (Saptarsis) sitting in a row in a uniform posture. 
Tliis refers to the association of Visnu’s cult with that of 
Surya. 

(ii) The image of three faced Visnu has got the additional 
faces of a boar and a lion; while the weapons held in the 
hands can be identified as the mace, the lotus, the conch 
and the wheel in the pradaksina order (^ASR., 1922-3, 
plate V.d). The use of such images in India began in 
the Gupta period and they have been found in various 
parts of the country*®*, specially in Gujrat, Rajputana, 
Kashmir etc. 

(iii) An image of 2 armed sthanaka Visnu, about 5' 9" in 
height, has also been recovered from Daulara, situated 17 
miles from Thanesar (^ARS., 1922-3, p. 91). But it is 
considered as a very late image, about 5 or 6 hundred 
years old. 


99 ASR,, 192-3, p. 89, 

100 Dr. J, N. Banerjec {Age of Imperial Kanauj, 1955, Bombay, p. 335) 
states that this image co sies from Siwaa and is nOW being worshipped in 
the Kasipuri temple at Kaithal (ancient Kapisthala). 

101 Cf. JUPHS., XXII, 1949, pp. Ill ff; /WQ., XVI, 1940, pp. 306-19; 
My paper ‘‘Some Interesting Visnu Sculptutes from Rajaputani*' in the Adyar 
Library Bulletin, Adyar, xviii (3-4), 1954. 
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3. Shu Worship 

(a) Tlierc is absolutely no material [epigraphic or arcluacologicalj 
pertaining to Siin-worsliip in tlie Kuruksetra region, up to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. It is only in the Mahabharata 
that wc find references to the popularity of Sun-cult in the 
Kuriiksctra-C(« 4 rrf. It is believed that Aditi had given birth to Surya 
at Stirya-kunda situated at Amin, about 5 miles from Thanesar. 
There still exist a temple of Aditi and also the Suraja-kunda nearby 
(cf. Cunningham’s Geog. of An. India, 1924, p. 386). Kuruksetra 
was of course a very sacred place specially during the eclipses of the 
Sun and the Moon. Millions of people used to assemble there in 
order to h.ithe in the holy tank on those particular occasions. 

(b) The Sonepat seal of Harsa (cited above) informs us that 
Harsa’s anccsrori (i.c. Rajyavardhana. Aditya-vardhana and Prabh.a- 
kara-v.ardhana) were ardent <levotecs of Sun [paramadityabhaklab). 
One of these was even named after Sun {aditya'f. That shows that 
the princes and the rulers of the House of Thanesar were traditional 
devotees of Sun up to the end of the 6th century A.C. It was 
Prabhakara’s eldest son who made a departure from his family creed 
(kula dharma) and sought refuge in the sacred lore of the Buddha. 
His example was further followed by H.irsa who was inclined towards 
Saivism in the beginning and was later on influenced by the Buddhist 
philosophy. 

(c) Thed iscovery of two early mediaeval sculptures of Sfirya*®^ 
at HiinsI (Hissar) is equally important. One of these has been 
diustrated in ASH., 1922-3, plate V and the description noted 
on p. 92. The other bears an inscription, probably Srt Aditya-pratima, 
on the folio in the left hand of Pihgala. 

(d) Seven rAs arc depicted in an image of Trivikrama 
recovered from Siwan and worshipped in the Kasipurl Temple at 
Kaithal, near Kuruksetra [cf. Age of Imperial Kananj, 1955 , 

P- 3351- 

- 4. Siva Worship 

(.a) The region of Kuruksetra was closely associated with Siva- 

102 It is the same as Asika of the Har.si epigraph dated samvat i22q, 
D. R. Bhandarkar, List of Drahmi Inscriptions, no. 3i9« p. 49. 
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worship in very ancient times. According to the Paurdnic literature 
and the Mahdbhdrata, the famous Sthanu Tirtha existed there and 
the place was so called*®"* after Sthanu (i.c. Siva). Pilgrimage to the 
Sthdnu-tlrtha had a great sanctifying effect. 

(b) This tradition of the region continued to be preserved lor a 
considerable period. It was at the mound of Raja-Karna-ka- 
Kila, that an early terracotta sealing, having a bull {ydhana of Siva) 
and a Kharostbt legend on it, was discovered about thirty years ago 
(^ASR., 1922-3, pp. 87-8). Reference to some later Gupta seals (from 
Karnal),*®'*' having the trisiila and the inscription as Kdstsvara in- 
scribed on them, has also been made above (Cf. ASR., 1930-/^, pt. I, 
pp. 144-5). Besides this, D. B. Spooner referred to a stone 
slab from Amin (5 miles from Thanesar) depicting 4 armed Ganapati 
with Siva and Parvatl. This sculpture has also been assigned to the 
later Gupta period [ASR., 1922-3, pp. 89-90). 

(c) It is equally interesting to study the coins of the Yaudheyas 
who were devout worshippers of Skanda-Kartikeya. We have already 
cited above that Rohitaka — the capital seat of the Yaudheyas — was very 
dear to Skanda Kumara. In fact the whole of the Yaudheya state lay 
at tlie feet of their tutelary deity.*®* The Yaudheya coins represent 
6 headed Karttikeya holding a trident and nearby a peacock on obverse; 
and a cotresponding goddess along with 6 heads on the reverse. Dr. 
V.S, Agrawala [fNSI., V, pp. 29!!) suggested that the goddess on 
the reverse here is SasthI (or Devasena) as the wife of Skanda. The 
Brahmanas designate her as SasthI i.e. LaksmI personifying ‘Auspicious 
Hope.’ 

(d) On the top of the Sonepat seal of Harsavardhana (C//., Ill, p. 
230) has been carved a bull recumbent to the proper right, a fact which 
bears testimony to the Saiva leanings of the mighty emperor. The 
Harsacarita also refers to “a seal having a bull as its emblem 
which was presented to Harsa on the day before he launched 

103 SthanvUvara or Sthane^vara, a name which was changed into 
modern Thanesar or Taneshar of the Muslim writers. 

iui| Cf. JRAS , London, 1901, pp. 98 if. for somewhat similar and 
interesting seals from Sunet, district Ludhiana (H. Panjab). 

105 J. N. Bancrjee, Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 
pp. 1 34-B. Reference to the Yaudheya coin-hoards from Kuruksetra and Rohtaka 
has already been made above. 
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on his victorious march for digvijaya"^^^ Mr. Jackson’®^ thinks that 
the presentation of this seal “took place near a temple of the reeds 
erected tiot far front the royal capital of Sthanesvar and close to the 
bank of the Sarasvatl” river. 

The Harsacarita informs us that when the condition of Prabhakara- 
vardhana became serious, his courtiers and relatives began to offer 
oblations of their own flesh to ensure recovery of their lord. This led 
Dr. A.S. Altckar’®* to suggest that “the Pasufata religion in the 
Mathura region was preaching some of the extreme practices associated 
with it.’' In fact the cult was so much popular (in the contemporary 
period) at Thanesar that 5 iva used to be worshipped almost in every 
house. Banabhatta has furnished an extremely vivid account of 
the Pasupata scer and its popularity in the Kuruksetra region.^®® 

Yuan Chwang, during his visit to Thanesar, also records (S. Beal, 
op, cit., p, 183) that “there are some too deva temples and sectaries 
of various kinds in great number.” Thus the Chinese pilgrim too 
was fully aware of the existence of Saiva temples in the locality of 
Kuruksetra. 

(c) 1 he popularity of Siva cult in the 9th century A.C. is attested 

from the contents of the Sirsa inscription of Bhoja {EL, XX, pp 2941?.) 
for it throws considerable light on the prevalence of the Pasupata sect 
in the contemporary times. After referring to the great qualities of a 
leader of this sect, it enumerates the names’*® of his disciples and re- 
cords the erection of a magnificient temple (of Yogisvara Siva). Built 
with burnt bricks and thick slabs of stone (verses 25 and 26.), this 
temple IS said to have been as high as the sky and attained the height 
of the summit of the Kailasa mountain. Still more interesting is to 
note the f.act that it was also adorned with the images of Visnu and 
his consort LaksmI, of other gods, demons, gandharvas, yaksjs, 
kinnaras, siddhas etc., and “thus emulated as it were the nnivcirsal 
form of the Lord of Laksmi . This refers to a harmonious relation 

106 A. V. W. Jackson, lournal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 50, 

* 93 ^* PP* fJitrsacarita eka Adhyayana^ of, cit,^ p. 138, 

107 Op, cit„ p. 129. 

108 A New History of the Indian People, VI, Lahore, 1946. p. 374. 

109 Harsacarita Eka Adhyayana, op. cit.. p. 56; Cf. ibid, pp. 106 ff, 
no A chain of the teachers aiul the taught in fact. 
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between the followers of Saiva and Vaisnava creeds. The above 
epigraph, besides referring to Siva as Pinaki (verse 15) and as 
Himasailasutdfati (verse 16), states that the way leading to Sankara is 
free from mundane existence and, one having followed that path has 
destroyed the cause of birth and death (verse Then it also refers 

to the philosophy which preaches that ‘‘worldly happiness is of no 
use, youth is worthless and life itself is unstable like the ripple of the 
sea’ [Verses 21-22], Thus the Sirsa inscription is an important relic. 

The Sirmaur inscription'^^ of the 10th century A C. also records 
the erection of a religious edifice and refers to Siva the Lord of Snakes. 
The sixth line of the epigraph also refers to the valour of Indra. I hc 
mediaeval inscription from Panjaur opens with a benedictory stanza in 
the praise of Ganapati"^, Several Saiva sculptures have also been 
noticed as far as Kapalamocana (^Report, p. 27). 

5, Hindti goddesses 

It is gathered from the literary sources that there was a devhpitha 
at Kuruksetra and also the abode of BhavanI : — 

(a) Pt 4 nya tirthe Kurnksetre Devt Pttha cattistaye^^^ 

(b) Sthdnesvare tu Bhavani}^^ 

There also existed the temple of Devamata on the river Sarasvati 
(jbidy XII. ^j.4). The archaelogical finds too bear testimony to the 
worship of Sakti in Ambala Division during the mediaeval period. 
Reference to the goddess Sasthl on the Yaudheya coins has already been 
made above. Some sculptures from various places too are important to 
be noted here e.g. a four armed goddess (seated on lion and having a 
sword, a shield and a bottle in her hands) from Kapalamocana;"® 
image of Kali from Kaithal;"® idols of Mahisasuramardiiu from 
Bohr"- (near Rohtak) and HansI"® etc. 

in Annual Progress Report of Arch. Sur.y Punjab and U. P. (for year 
ending March part II, pp. 59-60, 

112 CASR., XIV, p. 72. This inscription has not been properly edited by 
Cunningham who has of course illustrated it on plate XXII of CASR,, XIV. 

1 13 Yamala as cited in Tantrasara (Cf. JASB.y Letters, XVI, 1948, p. 14)* 

1 14 Matsya PuranayXlh 115 R,eport, ip. zj, 116 /fcid, p. 18. 

1 17 Report of the W^orking of the Central Museum of Lahore^ 1930-1, 

p. 4, plate I. 118 ASR., 1922-3, p. 92. 

IHO., MARCH, 1956 4 
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6. Naga Cult 

Wc learn from the Mahdbharata that Taksaka, the ndgaraja, 
formerly used to live in the Khandava forest but later on shifted to 
Kuruksetra and made his abode there. This led J. Ph. Vogel (Indian 
Serpent Lore, 1926, London, p. 205) to conjecture that the “Original 
home of the cult of Taksaka was Indraprastha, from where it was 
carried northward to Kuruksetra”. E. W. Hopkins {Epic Mythology, 
1925, Strassburg, p. 149) also remarks that “the connection with the 
nagas as treasurc-hiders appears in the description of the gatekeepers 
of the naga tlrtha at Kuruksetra”. It is really interesting to 
note that some of the holy places of the region have been named”® 
after naga or sarpa, thus denoting the popularity of the naga cult. 
These .incicnt names have been preserved even to this day.*®* 


y. Y aksa-guardians 

(a) Yaksa worship in ancient India*®' can be traced back to very 
remote times We learn from the Mahabharata that the Arantuka, 
Tarantuka, Macakruka (also read as Macakraka or Matikanaka) were 
the Yaksa gatekeepers as well as the holy places bounding the cakra 
of Kuruksetra (Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 149; CARS., XIV, pp. 
88.9). 

1 he Mahdmayiir'd”^, a treatise dealing with the Ttf/fesvi-guardians of 
various places, towns and countries, refer to the following Yaksas 
associated with ancient Kuru realm and the region on its borders : — 
Names of place or country Names of Yaksas 

1. Bahudhauyaka — Kapila (XV. 4) 

2. Agrodaka — Malyadhara (XVlll. 1) 

3. Rohitaka — Kumara (XXL i) 


1 19 i.c. Sarpadarvt, Nagahrada, Nagodbheda etc. 

120 a, Hindi Visva Kora, V, Calcutta, 1922, sv. Kuruksetra', CASR„ 
XIV, pp. 87 ffi; Indian Antiquary, XXIII, pp. 298-300; CASK., II, pp. 215-6 
fur details. 

121 A. Coomataswaniy, <>/>. dr., pp. 5, ly, ^y-S; lournal of the Museums 
Association of India, IV, 1948, p. 33; 1 UPHS., XXIV-XXV, 1951-2, pp. 186-95; 
Modern Review, Calcutta, May 1950, p. 375 f. 

122 The text as edited by S. Levi and translated by P. C. Bagchi in the 
Sino-Indian Studies. Ill, 1947, p- 12 ff; in his paper *'A Geographical Catalo- 
gue of the Yaksas in the Mahamayuri" . 
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4. Snighna — Duryodhana**® (XXIII. l) 

5. Yaudhcya — Puranjaya‘®* 

6. Kuruksetra — Tararka and Kutararka'** 

The Jaina^** canonical literature refers to a garden named 
Pudhavivadinsaya in the city of Rohidiya (i.e. mod. Rohtaka) with a 
shrine of Dharana Yaksa in it. 

(b) Yaksi of Kuruksetra: — 

A Yaksi used to live near the Ramahrada at KuruksetM (^Aranyaka 
Parva, Sukth. ed. 81. 19-20). This Yaksi is addressed as 
Paisaci in chapter 129 of the same Parva. Here she is 
described as putting on the Ulukhala^^^ ornaments. The Mahamayurl 
(VIII, op. cit., pp. 68 9) also describes the Yaksi of Kuruksetra as 
Maha-Uliikhalamekhala. She is said to have warned the pilgrims 
not to stay there for more than a day {MBH., Aran. Parva, 129. 8-1 1). 
Dr. V . S. Agrawala feels that she was perhaps the tutelary deity of 
sonic primitive tribe and lived on non-vegetarian diet. 

XVI. Social and Economic Conditions: — 

(i) Banabhatta has furnished a graphic picture of the religions, 
social and economic conditions of the Srikantha country which then 
included the Kuruksetra Janapada too. In a separate note about 
Thanesar, Bana records that Kuruksetra was a very holy place, a 
hermitage indeed. His description of the ladies of the town is 


1 23 This deification of a person like Diiryodhana seems to very strange. 
Arjiina too was elevated as a Yaksa; cf. Arjmiascarjunavane (XXIII, 2). 

124 Thus Bahudhanyaka and Yaudhcya country had separate Yaksas. 

125 LVII. They seem to be the variants of the names as depicted in 
the Mahabharata as cited above. It has also been opined that the Ayati forest 
was perhaps situated between Kuruksetra aiul Sugha for the Yaksa of the place 
has been enumerated after Kuruksetra and before Srughna (P. C. Bagchi, 
op. cit., p. 70), 

126 J. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as depitced in Jaina Canons, 1947. 
Bombay, p. 328 and f.n. 695. 

127 In the Skt. language, the word ulukhala denotes a “particular orna- 
ment for the ear” (Monicr-Williams, Skt. Eng. Dictionary, 1899. Oxford, 
p. 218), 
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all the more charming. The common dress that they usually put 
on, to cover the upper portion of their bodies, was a bodice 
(kancukay^^^ 

(ii) Yuan Chwang has also left a note on the social and economic 
conditions of the place during his visit to the holy town (S. Beal, 
op* cit.t pp. 183 ff). He stated (ibidy p. 183) that “the soil is rich 
and productive and abounds with grains (cereals). The climate is 
genial, though hot. Manners of the people are cold and insincere. 
The families arc rich and given to excessive luxury. They are 
much addicted to the use of magical arts and greatly honour those of 
distinguished ability in other ways. Most of the people are after 
the worldly gain; a few give themselves to agricultural pursuits. 
There is a large accumulation here of rare and valuable merchandise 
from every cjuarter.” 

The Sonepat seal (cited above) refers to Prabhakara-vardhana as 
Varnasrama-vyavasthapanapravrtah indicating thereby that the 
rulers of Thiinesar were vigilant enough in maintaining the ancient 
Varna and Asrama orders in the contemporary society. 

Reference to the Yaksi of Kuruksetra has already been made 
above. She is said to have warned (Adahabharata, Aran. Parva, 
chap. 129, verses 8-1 1) the pilgrims about the low morals 
of the people in that very region. The people seem to have 
become addicted to meat, wine etc. This led Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
to suggest that these verses perhaps refer to the social condition of 
the region after the advent of the Indo-Bactrian rulers. That seems 
epute plausible. Wuh the penetration of these foreigners into the 
Ind ian society, there might have ushered in some looseness of morals and 
behaviour of the people of that region. A few other verses of the 
Mahahharata too bear testimony to this fact and prohibit any visit 
to the land of the Madra etc. 

128 Harsacitrita, chapter III, p. 43 ff. for the text, edition of P. V. 
Kane, Bombay, 1918. For English translation see F. W. Thomas and E. B. 
Cowell, 1897, London, pp. 79 ff. 

129 Dr. Agrawala {Harsacarita Eka AdhyayanUt p. 56) states that 
the use of bodices in India began in the post-Gupta period, perhaps in the 6th 
century A,C. 

130 Cf. Hoj^kins, op. cit , p. 209. 
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XVII. Later Coinage : — 

Rodgers obtained the coins of Samantadeva at Kaithal (Thanesar; 
Report, p. 21), Patiala, Naraingarh (Ambala districc; ibid, p. 28) 
and other places. Reference to some mediaeval Hindu and Muslim 
coins from Sugha has already been made above, 

Muslim Coinage: 

H. L. Srivastava (ASR., 1930-4, pp. J42-3) also discovered 
some copper coins (of the Sultans of Delhi) at Tlich Polar site of district 
Karnal. These included coins of Shamsu-d-din Altumush (1210- 
35 A.C.), Jalaluddin Firoz II (1290-95 A.C.) and Alau-d-din 
Muhammed Shah II (1295-1315 A.C.). From another trench [ibid, 
p. I <14) were also recovered two ho.irds of coins i.e. 

(1) A hoard of 542 copper coins belonging to Ghiyasuddin 
Balban. 

(ii) A hoard of coins [188 copper and i silver] belonging to 
Balban and Nasiruddin Mahmud (1246-63 A.C.) res- 
pectively. Other coins found here belonged to Feroz 
Shah Tughlak (1351-88 A.C.), Jalaluddin Firoz II 
( 1 290-1 295 A.C.) and Shamsuddin Altumush (1210-35 
A.C.) 

One copper quarter anna belonging to Sikandar Begum of Bhopal 
(1847-68 A.C.) was also discovered on the surface of the mound 
overlooking the Sarasvatl river. A huge hoard of Muslim coins along 
with some of Flindu rulers was discovered at Ghamrauj, tahsil Gurgaon 
[ASR., 1930-4, P*-' PP’ 3 °^* 9 )* latter included 2 coins of 

Samantadeva, 2 of Asata Pala, 5 of Sallaksanapala, 28 of Madana- 
pala Rathod, 6 of Somesvara Deva, 7 of PrthvI Raja, 56 of Cahada 
Deva; and two bearing the legend Kuta on the bull side, perhaps of 
Raja Pipal (?) of Macari according to M. S. Vats [ibid, p. 309). 

XVllI. Ancient Large-size Bricks: — 

The region of Kuruksetra was explored by Cunningham and Rod- 
gers who reported about the discovery of large size (baked and 
unbaked) bricks which were usually made in ancient times. Archaeolo- 
gical excavations at Thanesar, Karnal and ocher places coo corroborate 
the truth of this statement. Some of the modern structures of the re- 
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gion have been built with the ancient bricks taken from tlje ancient 
moiimls. Tollowing is a short account of the varying sizes of these 
bricks : — 

(i) Asthipara site: — It lies to tlic west of Tliancsar and 
to the .*oiJth of the Aujasa Ghata and marks the place 
wlicre the bodies of the persons slam in the 
were put to fire. Yuan Chwang, visiting this place in 
tlic seventh century A.C., also bears testimouy to this 
fact. He states**"*^ that “now the plains are everywhere 
covered with their bones.,,aiid the bones arc very large 
ones.” Cunningham excavated the sitc'^" as a result of which 
appeared “an extensive platform of unbaked bricks still 
feet in Icngtli-** The unbaked bricks measure 
X 8" X 4^2'^ some others being of different sizes such 
as 13^' to 13” in length, 9^' to 10^' in breadth and 7!* to 
3^/2'^ in thickness {CASK., XIV). 

(11) Amin: — Bricks measuring x 8" x ^ 

4'' were seen by Rodgers {Report^ p. 14; cf. ASIL^ 
1922-3, p. 90). 

(ill) Raja Karna-ka-kild : — Excavations here show the size of 
bricks as 14 to 1 ^]/^'^ x 9 to (jYz" x 2J/2" to 3" {ASR,, 
1922-3, p. 88; ibid, 192 1-2, p. 48). D.B. Spooner [ASR., 
1922-2, p, 88) states about the recovery of two wedge- 
shaped bricks about 2 or 3 feet above the virgin soil in one 
of the trenches excavated here. He also informs that such 
bricks have been used from the most ancient times of 
which vve arc aware on ancient sites in North India in the 
construction of the wells. 

(iv) Thanes ar Fort: — Excavations here reveal that the iize of 
bricks as 14" x 8^" x 2 ) 4 ^' {ASR., 1922-3, p. 90). 

(v) Bhor or Bhore : ixxWts west of Thanesar, half way 
between Peheoa and Thanesar. Size of bricks used in 
houses is 12)4 X 9 ) 4 '' x 2 " {CASR., xiv). 

131 S, Beal, Records of the Buddhist World, vol. I, book IV, p. 186; cf. 

CASR„ XIV, pp. 97 ff. 

132 The mound measures about 700 feet x 500 feet. 
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(vi) Peheoa : — There is a huge mound here, about 30 to 40 

feet in height, size of bricks being 18" x 12'' x 2J/2 to 3" 
{CASK., xiv, pj>. 101-2; ibid, 11 , p. 224). Rodgers (Report, 
p. 16) noted X x 2J/*" as the size of tiie bricks 

used in the walls of the ancient temples. 

(vii) Kaithal : — In the wall of the tomb of Lakhndata have 
been used bricks measuring 20" x 1 2" x 4" (Report, 
p. 20). 

(viii) Kilayatx — About 13 miles from Kaithal. Temples arc 

made of bricks measuring 12" x 8 j 4 '^ x 3 / 4 ^' (Report, 
p. 42). 

(ix) Theh polar : — Carved bricks and terracottas were found on 
the surface here (ASR., 1922-3, p. 88-9). 

XIX. Miscellaneous important Sites, Antiquities and 
Monuments of Kuruksetra Region: — 

(i) Raja Karna ka-Kila : — Here were also found^®^ some other 

objects such as a flesh-rubber, a terracotta reel, a mould 
for printing cloth, a human head, a double inkpot, a 
hollow rattling terracotta, a flattened bronze object 
appearing to be a late derivative of a celt with crescentric 
circle, an earthen cati (pot) having a line of Trisula and 
wheel carved on it, one earthen pitchcr^®^ height) 

ornamented round the shoulder etc. Some pieces of the 
glazed pottery of Muslim period too were found on the 
surface here (ibid, p. 48). 

(ii) Amin :- — Sjme minor antiquities from Amin include a slab 
(3'3") and a round stone lid (2*3 / 4 ") of a large size box 
(ASR., 1922-3, p, 90). Reference to the bricks and pillars 
of the Suhga period has already been made above. 

(lii) Ancient Port : — There exists a ruined fort (measuring 
1 200 feet square at the top) at Thanesar which has been 
said to have been built by Raja Diltpa, a descendant of 
Kuru; but this is a mere conjecture. The existing 


133 ASR., 1921-22, p. 49. 

134 Ibid, pLite XXI, figure G. 
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remains, comprising 3 mounds, occupy a space oi about 
3 miles and D. B. Spooner [ASR., 1922-3, p. 90) is of the 
opinion that this agrees with Yuan Chwang’s 20 //. As 
regards the ruined fort, Spooner states that it was most 
probably founded by Harsavardhana.^^"* All visible struc- 
tures here measure x 8J/2'' x 2^4". The fort is 

said to have had 32 towers or bastions, some of which arc 
still existent. 

(iv) Stiipd Area: — Another important mound is “situated 

about mile to the north west of Thane^ar. Here 

Cunningham recognised the remains of a Stupa built by 
Asoka-raja which was said to have contained a peck- 
measure of the relics of the Buddha and was standing to a 
height of about 300 feet when Yuan Chwang visited it’* 
(Spooner, ibid). The modern town of Thanesar still 
stands on an ancient mound and that is the case with 
Pani pat and some other villages (between Kuruksetra and 
Delhi) also. It is extremely essential to expose them with 
the help of the scientific spade of some expert 
archaeologist. 

(v) Aladrasa Area : — It is situated on the north eastern corner 
of the fort and comprises a stone building 17*1 feet 
scjuare outside with a deep arcade of 9 openings on each 
side. The building has been built of the spoils of the 
Hindu temples, the arcades being supported on plain 
Hindu pillars. In the courtyard Cunningham found some 
ancient sculptures, and he is of the opinion that one 
of these finds might have formed part of a pinnacle of 
some Hindu temple [CASK., II, p. 222). 

(vi) Theh Polar^^^ site (situated on the south bank of the 
Sarasvatk, about 5 uiiles above the town of Siwan or 1 1 
miles from Kaithal in the Karnal distt.) has yielded some 
very important antiquities. 

135 In fact it is nothing but a conjecture. See Cunningham, Geography 
of Ancient India , 1871, London, pp. 130-1 for the existing remains of the town, 
the front and its ramparts etc. 

136 ASR .^ 1921-2, p. 89; ibid , 1930-4, pp. 143 ff. 
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(vii) Daulara is a site situated about 17 miles from Thanesar, 
close to the road leading from Tiianesar to Radaur. 

(viii) Gunan is the site of ancient Gokantha monastery as cited 
above. 

(ix) Pehoa. The Mahabharata and the Puranas furnish a 
lot of important information about the sanctity of the 
place, called Prthudaka in ancient times.**- This 
place has also been referred to in the epigraph from the 
Garibnath temple of Pehoa itself. The mound called the 
ftla of Visvaniitra covers an area about a mile in measure- 
ment and seems to have marked the ancient site of some 
mediaeval temple, partly constructed in stone (cf. ASR., 
1921-2, p, 47). 

We have already described some noteworthy antiquities recovered 
from Pehoa and its precincts. Tiiey include sculptures, terracottas, 
stone inscriptions etc. Other interesting sculptures, noted by Rodgers 
{Report, pp. 15-17), t»e referred to here: — 

(a) A carved dcorway {Report, plate XX VII). In the centre 
of the lintel is a four armed seated figure (in a cross 
legged posture) on two lions. Tlic two hands are folded 
in front. Here Rodgers disagrees with the views 
propounded by Cunningham {CASR., xiv, p. 103). He 
also adds that “above the central image and its accessories 
is an elaborate entablature while the central band of the 
lintel has 4 musicians on each side of the central Bgure. 
These musicians arc two males and two females. At the 
end of these bands of musicians is a large female figure, 
one on each side. The uppermost band of the lintel has 
on the right hand side one male figure, 6 seated female 
figures, one with a horse’s bead, one other male 
and one .of Ganek. To the left are, first the naga, 

137 Cf. CASR., XIV, pp. 131-2; Report, pp. 15-17; CASR, II, p. 225, 
Rajaickhara’s Kivya Miminsa; C V. Vaiclya, Downfall of Hindu India, 
* 933 * Bombay, p. 9; Vamana Purina Venk. Press, XXII, verses 
44 ff; Vana Parva, P. C. Roy ed., chap. 83, verses 140 If., p. 223; Salya Parva, 
Satavalekara ed, Chap. 38, verse 33 etc., for Prthudaka in ancient Indian 
literature. 

IHO., MARCH, 1956 
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then one head and then 7 figures. Cunningham fCASR., 
xiv, |). 103) thought that “to the left were the navagrahas 
(nine planets) and to the right were asUsakiis or eight 
female energies of gods". At the bottom of the inner- 
most band of the sculpture, on each jamb there is a naga 
figure. 

(h) Part of the capital of a pillar deeply carved lying in the 
field. 

(c) Uodgtrs also noticed an old “gargoyle” lying on the way 
to Havel i. It measures 5^9^^ in length. The head had 
horned eyes and large tiults. 

(x) Bhori — It lies between Thanesar and Pchoa. Some 
sculptures were also noticed lying hither and thither {ibid, 
plate XLVI, fig. b). 

(xi) The famous Tank of Kuril ksetra : —-According to a Vedic 
myth, the horschcaded Dadhyanca was a constant source 
of terror to the demons who, after his death, overspread 
the whole of earth. On enquiry into the lot of sage 
Dadhyanca (or Dadhica), Indra informed that his head 
still existed but none knew its whereabouts. A thorough 
search was therefore conducted with the result that the 
head was ultimately found on the outskirts of the lake, 
called Saryanavat, situated in the Kuruksetra reigon. 
Sayana, in his commentary on the Rg Veda (viii. 6. 39; 
cf. ibid, viii. 7. 29, 1.8^. 13), states that Saryanavat 
lake is not very far from Kuruksetra. The weapon 
of Indra was thus prepared out of the bones of this 
Dadhica and it was then possible to kill the demons. 
The Satapatha Brahmana*^^ (xi. 5. 1. ^) describes 
how, wailing with sorrow, the lover Pururavas wandered 
throughout the whole of Kuruksetra region and 
ultimately found his beloved (i.e. Urvasi) at the lake called 
Anyataliplakw. It was in this lotus pool that the nymphs 

were swimming about in the forms of swans. On the 

♦ 

138 This is a summary of the tour report as published by Rodgers. 

139 Vciikauiwara Press ed„ p. 2576, vol. iv, 
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basis o£ the above evidence Cunninghem**® seems to be 
justified in considering the pool as old as the Rg-Veda 
itself and in identifying it with the existing tank at 
Tbanesar. Abu Rihan‘®‘ (Rcinaiid, Memoir sur /’ Inde, 
p. 2^7) and Albcruni (E. C. Sachau, op. cit., II, 
p. 145) have also presented vivid descriptions of this 
pool. The Vcdic ^aryanavat lake has been identified 
with the Ramahrada^^* — so often referred to in the 
Mahabhdrata and the Purdnas. 

(xii) Kaithal: — It is situated about 18 miles west of Pehoa. 
Rodgers discovered some doorways, pillars, sculptures of 
goddesses etc. He also obtained some coins of Samantadeva 
{Report, pp. 18-21) in the bazars here. 

This is, in nutshell, an account of some archaeological finds from 
the region of Kuruksetra and the neighbouring area, now covered by 
the Anibala Division of the East Panjtb. It is essential to conduct 
scientific excavations at some of the important sites of this part of the 
country^'*®. 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala 


140 CASR., Ill, pp. 2 j8-i and Geography of Ancient India, 1871, London, 
p. 335; also see Report, p. 8, 

141 An Ar.ib writer of the early mediaeval period. 

142 Cf. y. S. Agrawala, Hindustan Weekly, op. cit , p. 19; ABORl, 
Poona, 1937, XVIII. pp. 5-6; also my paper ‘Kuruksetra in the Later Sanskrt 
Literature’ published in the Indian Historical Querterly, Calaitta, March 1955, 
pp. 1-31. 

143 The question of the identification of places and towns of the region of 
Kuruksetra as mentioned in the literary texts will be dealt with in a separate 
article. 
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A glance over the pages o£ the Smrti-nibanclhas^ of Bengal reveals 
that a number of earlier authors has been cited in them. Of 
these authors, many are well-known while there are a few less known, 
of whom the following are worth notice : — 

Balaka, Jikana, Yogloka, Jitendriya 

The above authors are not known from any other source nor is any 
MS. of their works known to exist, it is, therefore, necessary to examine 
all the references to these works contained in the Smrtinibandhas of 
Bengal in order to make an estimate of the nature of their works 
and the approximate time in which they lived. We take up here 
these authors one by one, collect the references to them, and finally set 
forth such conclusions about them as are permitted by the references. 

Balaka 

The Nibandha writers of Bengal, referring to this author, are 
chronologically as follows:-— 

Bhavadeva, jimuravahana, Sulapani, Raghunandana 


1 I'hc names oE the Snirti^nibamlhas, used for the present purpose, are 
notetl below with their corresponding abbreviations used in this paper : . 

1 /’ /’. =3 Prayafeicta-prakarana of Bhavadeva, c l. G. Vedantatirtha, Hajshahi. 

‘927 

2 V.Af. =a Vyavahara-raatrka of jimutavahana, ed. Asutosh Mukherji 

Calcutta 

3 D.fl, = Daya-bhaga of jimutavahana, ed. J. Vidyasagir, Calcutta 

4 D.V.saDurgotsava-Viveka of SCilapani, Skt, Sahitya Parisat Series, 

Calcutta 

5 K.T.=sVyavahira-tattva of Raghunandana (in J, Vidyasagar’s ed.) 

6 P.V. = Pr.ayalcitta-viveka of Sulapani, ed. ). Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 189J 

7 •^.l^-=5raddha-viveka of Sulapani, ed. C. Vidyabhusan, Calcutta, 12991 

B.S. 


8 

9 

10 

1 1 

13 

«3 


T P. — Tithi-viveka of ^ulapani, ed. S.C. Banerji. Poona Orientalist, Vols. 
VI. VII 

S. jlT. « Sraddha-ktiya-Kaumudi of Govindananda, Bib, Indica cd., Calcutta 

T. ^Kfalamasa-tattva of Raghunandana (in J. Vidyasgara's cd.) 
5T.=Suddhi-tattva of Do, (Ibid) 

T. T.asTithi tattva of Do. (Ibid) 

a*K.ala-viveka of )imutavahani. Bib. Indica ed., Calcutta, 1903 
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The following are the references to Balaka ; — 

5 % *ipig ?n^-^qf^rSl^ar i P. P. p. 42 

2. Jf f wr§r%^ifiifi[?niT^<!jt«rg Ibid., p. 44 

3 . If <ff-snT^s'qfrR?t; 

Sf^f ibid., p. 74 

4. «rrit fr5r%5r f|jF Ibid., p. 81 

5. 

Ibid., pp. 81-82 

6. fr fra%?r Ibid., p. 83 

7. 

f Ibid., log 

8. fT^sfq V. M. p. 346 

9. D. B., p. 120 

10. fT?r%ft?F...«rrtJTJit srraf?Tff»lf a?Klf^q Ibid., p. 169 

11. f Ibid., p. iS^ 

12. 5r?Tff^f!F«4 /t#vf., pp. 227.228 

13. 5 ^ 1 srrrf^i^*** 55 Tr»Tf«?!H D. V., p. 9 

14. f?^%5TR Ibid., ^.16 

15. «sfV^^-«rra^...jnf?rq: V. T., p. 223 

From the above references we can draw the following conclusions 
about the life and works of this author. 

(1) The earliest writer to cite him is Bhavadeva Bhatta the lower 
terminus of whose date is Bxed approximately at iioo A.D. This 
is, therefore, the lowest limit of Balaka’s date. 

(2) Balaka is cited in the works on frayascitta, vyavahara, 
daya-bhaga and durgotsava. Therefore, we can infer that this writer 
also wrote on these subjects. 

(3) Bhavadeva cites Balaka only to refute him by holding that 
his views are 'heya' (to be disregarded), etc. Jlmutavahana once 
cites him in support of his own views, but in all. other cases rails at 
his views as balaka-vacana (words of a child), ^ulapani once men* 
tions him respectfully, but, in the other case, rejects his view. 
Raghunandana cites him among the recognised authorities. These 
facts tend to prove that Balaka was yet to establish his authority 
when Bhavadeva and Sulapani wrote their works, and that by the 
time of Raghunandana his authority was considerably acknowledged 
in Bengal. The anxiety of the earlier writers, however, to refer to 
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Biilaka, although it was only to refute his view, is itself an evidence 
of the fact that even at their times Balaka’s views were not so insigni- 
ficant as to be passed over in silence. 

(4) Tl« facts that Balaka is not cited by writers outside Bengal 
and that the Bengal writers betray great concern for his views tend 
to prove that he was a writer of Bengal. 

Jikana (or Jikan.a) 

The writers of Bengal, who cite Jikana, are chronologically the 
following : — 

Bhavadeva, Sulapani, Raghunandana and Govindanandann 
Tlie references are : — 

1. 9 i 5 r l\ P., p. 102 

2. D. V., p. 2 

3. 511^3 Hlf ^F?i I ?r 5 T... f*. V., p. 19 

4. 5^ ^'*1^ Ibid., p. 2 1 

5. f?r«n qT'7gclLT?I^'--<TT^‘*l<T«l Ibid., p. 22 

6. Ibid., p. 50 

7. q«rT Ibid., p. 86 

8. Idid., p. 94 

9. Ibid., p. 97 

10. Ibid., p. 102 

11. Ibid., p. 105 

12. firqjq: Ibid., p. 106 

13. /M., p. 112 

14. Ib:d., p. i i8 

15. 'Sisr f 3 T^^... Ibid.,p. 126 

16. p. 133 

17. 5qqff?rq)f:T<I«rfqr: Ibid., p. 114 

18. ^5: Ibid., p. 151 

19. qr^j Ibid., p. 156 

20. qnT%ffi 9 iq!rq’qq?i:... 5 rt^i...?t 5 r Ibid., p. 164 
2 1. gRT?^snf 5 T«rR[?I 5% Ibid., p. 175 

23. «lqqWT...!I ftrg: Ibid. p. 176 

24. f 3 tq?i^g... 5 wf 5 iT 3 nq^ Ibid., p. 533 

25. S. V., p. 130 

26. qq?r RqqST: l fjf^: gflfq>Tg^S3%^T3?r^ Ibid., p. 261 

27* Ff'/d., p. 286 
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28. p, 372 

...5% Ibid,, p. 375 

30. SJ%^TI«qfsri?^|5I F 3 t^:...?rT<<'»Tgq Ibid., p. 458 

31. 31 ^ T. V. p. 235 

32. 5 «BTqf 3 I]ftr<I JTgqqT^clH S. K., p. 351 

33. M. T., p. 774 

34. r 3 rf.?ft 3 ?TJT 3 i% S. T., p. 237 

35. ...^fcT Ibid., p. 238 

36. gi 5 T tTf fgrf.Jr»isf^?ig?i 54 t! T, T., p. 66 

The above references lead us to draw the following conclusions: — 

(1) The earliest writer to cite his name is Bhavadeva. Hence, 
the lower litnit of Jikana’s date, like that of Balaka, is 1100 A.D. 
The upper limit of Jikana’s date appears to be much higher than 
that of the previous writer. This seems to be borne out by the 
respectful attitude with which even the earlier writers mention him 
as well as by the copious references to this writer made by ^filapani — 
facts which tend to prove that, about the time of Bhavadeva, Jikana’s 
authority was already established in Bengal, so much so that Bhava- 
deva had to recognise his views. It is true that Sulapani differs from 
him occasionally, but the cases of agreement are far more than those 
of disagreement. 

(2) Jikana is cited in the works on frayascitta, durgotsava, 
sraddha, suddhi, tithi and malamasa—suh]ccts on which Jikana also 
presumably wrote. That the Antyesti-vidhi was the name of one 
of the works of Jikana seems undoubted in view of the fact that 
Ragliunandana mentions it as ‘Jikanlya’ (written by Jikana) in his 
Suddhi-tattva (p. 237). From the same reference by Ragliunandana 
it appears that the Anu marana-viveka is also ascribed bj' Raghu- 
nandana to Jikana. Had he intended the Anu-marana-viveka, ascribed 
to Sulapani’, he would have, perhaps, associated with the work the 
name of Sulapani without attributing both the works to Jikana. 

From the testimony of Ragliunandana, in his Tithi-tattva (p. 66), 
we can conclude that there was some sort of compilation {sarngraha), 
made by Jikana, although we cannot definitely say with what 
particular subject the same work dealt. 

2 See S. C. Baiierji, “Sulapani the Sibiidiyan, NIA, Vol. V, p. 140 
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(3) Ti>c same considerations as in the case of Balaka lead us 
to believe that Jikana belonged to Bengal. 

Yogloka (or, Yoglauka or Jogloka) 

Tlic following are the writers, arranged chronologically, who 
mention this author: — 

Jimutavahana, Raghunandana 
Tlic following arc the references : 

I. trq K. V., p. 22i 

^ 5 qq?«r 

Ibid., p. 273 

3. 3 Ibid., p. 365 

4. 5 ?rr^qTJWT^?!j^*I /w., pp. 378*369 

5. q>^#: fewfq Ibid., p. 380 

6 . ?i 35 ...g?r 3 'tq 13^5?*^... Ibid., pp. 394-395 

7. p 454 

8. p. 457 

9. p. 465 

10. ...^^%\^^\mm\mtilbid., p. 483 

1 1 . f ^ . . . I 

3 aj...f 9 Feni i 

Ibid., p. 490 

w* ^3 5 q> 5 lt^'tq Ibtd.,^. 503 

»3. Ibid., p. 505 

14. Ibid., p. 505 

>5- sqi^TeTlI. Ibid., p. 506 

16. tT^q V. M. p. 291 

17- Ibid., p. 293 

18. 3 W 5 /f'/rf., P -295 

» 9. . . . 

Ibid., p. 302 

20 . 3 qTqil^q^...<l 9 nr 3 Rl Ibid., p. ^10 

21. 33...3lf#.^i|3 ?fiigl%.3...33?f»ran Ibid., p. ^12 

2 2. eneR 13 . Ibid., p. 313 

2 3 . qsnft^l^lfq . . .qqiflJlq ^q g 

^fifRiq Ibid., p. 347 
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24. p* 348 

25. V. T., p. 217 

26. ^ 3 r^«B,..Sl^?T 2 T: Ibid., p. 223 

From the above references wc can draw the following conclusions 
about this author : — 

(1) Jiniutavahana is the earliest author to cite Yogloka, At 
one place he refers to old MSS. (putratanapHstl) of Yogloka’s works— 
a fact which tends to prove that \ ogloka lived much earlier than 
Jimutavahana. Jiniutavahana is placed roughly between the iith 
and the i2th century AD. Therefore, the lower terminus of 
Yogloka’s date can be fixed at the iith century, although wc can 
reasonably assume that this author flourished at least a century earlier 
than Jiniutavahana. 

(2) Yogloka is referred to in the works on kala and vyavahara-— 
subjects on which he also may be supposed to have written. That 
he wrote a treatise on vyavahara appears to be proved by a reference 
contained in the Vyavahara-matrkd (p. 34 ?) ’*' which one of the 
chapters of a work of Yogloka has been styled Kdranottara-prakarana. 
From the reference no. 6 above wc may safely conclude that he wrote 
a treatise on the determination of time {Kdla-nirttpana) for various 
rites. 

(3) That there were two versions— one longer and the other 
shorter of some work of Yogloka — possibly of his work on Kdla— 
seems to be proved by many a reference to Brhad-y ogloka and Svalpa- 
yogloka. 

(4) Jimutavahana often jeers at him by saying that he is tdrkikam- 
manya (priding himself on being a logician) and nava tdrkikammanya 
(new-fangled logician), and rejects his views as asahgata (improper), 
heya (to be discarded) etc. Raghunandana, from whose reference 
in the V yavahdra tattva (p. 217) we learn that Yogloka’s views 
found favour with the writers of Mithila, refers to Yogloka in a 
respectful manner. From Jimutavahana’s anxiety to refute some of 
the views of Yogloka, we may conclude that, already in Jimutavahana’s 
time, Yogloka’s was an authority to reckon with. 

(5) The same considerations, as in the case of previous writers, 
would lead us to infer that Yogloka was a writer of Bengal. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1956 ® 
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Jitendriya 

He is mentioned by jlmutavahana onIy“ 

The following are the references : — 

1. |r?T K. V., p. 78 

2. g??r5C*T%j?T 

? Ibid., p. 255 

3. Ibid., p. 367 

4. 3 I?r Ibid., p. 370 

5. f 5 r^f?j^i... 5 cr<Tf?r Ibid.., p. 380 

6. <i«rr Ibid., p. 489 

7. ?i?t: ... r«gf 7 ?^a; D. B , p. 166 

8. Ibid., p. 183 

9. ...?1?HT«T...5F?T /w., p. 193 

10. tr^ aTqrsJrI'T 5 T<!i' Ibid., [^. 22^ 

11. ?f?! r 3 f^f?s^i!j...fc 3 ain V. M., p. 302 

12. Ibid., p. 334 

From these references we can conclude as follows : — 

(1) Jimutavahana respectfully acknowledges his authority at every 
step. This shows that, about the iith-iath cent. A.D., Jitendriya’s 
authority was Hrmly established in Bengal, so much so that even a 
jurist like Jimutavahana had to recognise his views. Thus we can, 
perhaps justly, place Jitendriya between the 9th and loth 
century A.D. 

(2) Jitendriya is mentioned in the work on kala, ddya-bhaga 
and vyavahara so that we may presume that he also wrote on these 
subjects. The reference No. lo above appears to indicate that 
Jitendriya wrote a work on prdyascitta also. This reference makes 
us infer that cither his work on 'Prayascitta-kanda' was styled 
Prayascitta-kanda or that Prayascitta-kanda was the name of a section 
{hand a) of a general treatise. 

3 Kane maintains that Jitendriya is mentioned by Raghunandana in his 
Daya-tattva {Smrii-tattva. II, p, 182). But the text, on which Kane bases his 
assumption, teads thus : — JhtenJra-dSya-bhaga-prayaicittavivekakrnmatam, etc. 
The name is Jinendra so that it does not seem to be safe to read Jitendra or 
Jitendriya in his place. Moreover, his mention by Raghunandana does not seem 
to be likely in view of the fact that no writer of Bengal, intervening between 
Jimutavihana and Raghunandana, mentions Jitendriya. 
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(3) Barring the doubtEul reference by Raghunandana (foot note 3 
— supra)t Jitendriya is not mentioned by any writer of Bengal 
succeeding Jimutavahana down to Raghunandana. From this it seems 
that Jitendriya was a fairly old writer whose views counted up to the 
time of Jimutavahana whose dazzling brilliance completely over- 
shadowed this old writer. 

(4) Being mentioned by no writer outside Bengal Jitendriya 
seems to have belonged to this province. 

SuRES Chandra BanerJi 



A Study of the Prajapatya 
form of Marriage 

The forms of marriage according to which a girl could be married 
in ancient India are no less than eight, enumerated by Manu as 
brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, Asura, Gandharva, Raksasa and 
Paisaca’, Prom a strict legal point of view these eight forms have 
been tlasdfied under two heads — forms that belong to orthodox group 
and forms that fall under unorthodox one, on the consideration of the 
point whether father of the girl exercised supreme power in the 
marriage of the girl or not. To the orthodox group belongs the 
Prajapatya form of marriage, as here the father of the girl had the 
supreme voice in the selection of the bridegroom. Manu says that the 
gift of the daughter after the father has addressed the couple with 
the words — ’may both of you perform your religious duties together’ 
and after he has honoured the bridegroom, is declared to constitute 
the Prajapatya form of marriage.* Yajhavalkya has defined this form 
almost in identical manner differing only in one point that here the 
groom-designate should be a willing party and aspirant for the hands 
of the girl concerned.* Dcvala in this connection makes the point 
more clear by stating that the girl should be decorated and given 
away after a condition is procured from the suitor that they would 
perform religious duties together.* Sahkha is silent on the issue ' of 
the imposing of condition and simply states that in this form the 
girl is given over along with water* and same is the condition laid down 
in VisnH.^' The definition of this form of marriage by ^ahkha and 

I Manu Sam. III-21. 

Str^riq# 1; Manu Sam. III-30. 

II Yaj. Sam. 1-60. 

Referred to in Krtyakalpatam, II, p, 85, 

5 Slfq^r'TJI^JT Sirsri'M: 5 l^f^'?|;_Sariikha Sam. IV-5. 

6 Vide Visnn Samhita^ XXIV-22. 
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Visnii offers us a clue to the supposition that there was a time wlien 
the Prajapatya form of marriage was free from any sort of imposition 
of a condition on the groom. At that time Prajapatya form needed 
only the condition that the suitor would approach the father of the 
bride. 

The definition of this form of marriage as laid down by Manu 
finds support in the Arthasastra’’ and in the text of Narada.* 
Gautama in his Dharmasdstra urges that the formula must express 
in a sentence that the husband and wife will have to co-operate in 
the performance of their duties.® Baudhayana lays more stress on 
tlie wearing of ornaments by the girl.’" 

Thus, from a study of the majority of definitions as furnished by 
different law-makers the condition that the husband must be promise- 
bound to perform his duties along with wife married according to the 
form, is usually noticed. The purpose behind this promise to be extrac- 
ted from the suitor offers an interesting study. In his DharmasHtra 
Apastamba has declared in a forceful language that in all forms of 
marriage both the parties are to act in a united way" because no 
division between the husband and the wife is possible.’^ The 
Safhskdra Kaumudt has tried to explain the intricacies of the whole 
problem by stating that the special injunction refers to the household 
affairs of life. The groom who undertakes such a contract is barred 
from entering into any stages of life other than the household one. 
Again during the life-time of the wife married according to Praja- 
patya form, a husband is not allowed to contract marri.ige elsewhere, 
nor is he entitled to enter into another stage of life except the 
Garhyastha. But all these restrictions are not imposed on the 
husband after the death of the wife.- Sri P. V. Kane 

7 Atlhikarana III, Sutra III. 

8 =^t3lirr — Nlrada XII-/]o. 

9 ^ Gau. Dh, Su. IV-4. 

lo ai3r?T?i: — 8au. Dh. Su 1.11.20.3. 

“ ‘*45— Ap. Dh. Sil. 2.6.14.17. 

si 2.6.14.16. 

13 ^ 4 ?SIT^S!i 55 I 
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in liis Dharmasastra quotes another opinion that this promise on the 
part of the groom is iiieant for joint performance of actions in such 
religious duties as ‘purta’ etc., which require no fire.‘* Thus it 
may be easily understood that Prajiipatya form of marriage was meant 
for restricting the husband to monogamous marriage which is defined 
in Hyde vs Hyde (1866) P and M (p. 130) ‘as the voluntary 
union for life of one man and one woman to the exclusion of all 
others’.*® 

It is for this reason that according to modern opinion this 
Prajapatya form of marriage is regarded as the most satisfactory 
form of marriage because the rights of husband and the wife are 
equally well secured in this form. Dr. A. S. Altekat*® has commented 
on the views of Haradatta which is identical with the opinion of 
SaHukaraprakasa.'’- He writes ‘This view, however, is not correct, 
for the same corollaries can be drawn from the usual exhortation in 
the Brahma marriage, enjoining the husband and the wife to be 
inseparable companions of e.ach other in all their activities in the 
spheres of religion, love and wealth’. But it may be said in this 
connection that in all the definitions of the Brahma form of marriage, 
there is not the slightest scope for a supposition that in Brahma form, 
provision is made for the husband and wife to be inseparable 
companion in all activities of life — religious and secular. If 
Dr. Altckar had in his mind the directions of Apastamba** that 
through marriage the couple gets right of joint performance of duty, 
then also it must be agreed that Apastamba’s direction was not 
meant only for any special form of marriage. Thus it may be stated 
that the opinion of Dr. Altckar is not based on sound argument. 
He says, ‘Brahma and Prajapatya arc synonymous words 

qr qwTqr ii Samskara Kattmtidi, p, 732. 

Referred to in P. V. Kane’s History of Dharmasastra, vol. II, part I. 

— History of Dharmasastra, 

vol. II, part I, p. 51S f.n, 

15 Vide Balambhatta s commentary on Yajnavalkya, I-60. 

16 The Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 55. 

17 On Gautama Dharma Sutram, 

18 2. 6. 17. 
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and it is quite possible that the Brahma marriage was originally 
identical with the Prajapatya one. The conclusion is supported by the 
fact that two of the early writers like Vasistha and Apastamba do 
not mention Prajapatya marriage at all.’*® 

Leaving aside the problem of the terms, Brahma and Prajapatya, 
which are stated to be synonymous, it can be asserted that there is 
fundamental difference between the two. Though in the text of 
Hindu Law, of Sri Golap Chandra Sarkar, supporting words are 
available*®, though it is stated that ‘Prajapatya docs not materially 
differ from the Brahma’, yet we must note that similarity between 
the two forms even are not too much. This is of course a fact that 
both of them belong to the orthodox type and as such father or 
guardian of the girl concerned exercises supreme control in the 
selection of the groom, leaving no scope for her to behave 
independently. 

In spite of this similarity between the two forms, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that dissimilarities can also be clearly noticed between 
the two forms. In the Brahma form of marriage, the father selects 
the son-in-law mainly on the basis of learning and other qualifications 
and offers his daughter to him after inviting him to his house, along 
with such presents as he could conveniently give on account of natural 
affection. The dcHnicion of Manu shows however that the groom 
in Brahma form of marriage was not a suitor for the girl. 

Again the gift of the girl to the groom in Brahma form was an 
unconditional one. The entire act of betrothal was inspired by no 
other purpose than the happiness of the couple concerned and there 
also nothing was directly stated. 

In the Prajapatya, on the other hand, we have noticed that the 
groom was himself a suitor. Sri Gurudas Banerjec** also admitted 
the fact when he stated — ‘It is the fact of the bridegroom being a 
suitor, an applicant for the bride’s hand, that distinguishes this form 
(Prajapatya) from the Brahma’. The vital point that distinguishes 
Prajapatya from Brahma form is that while in the latter the gift is. 
unconditional, in the Prajapatya form it is restricted by condition that 

19 Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 55 * 

ao P. 96. 

ai Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridbana, p. 83. 
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the niarrieJ couple should be partners tor performing together secular 
and religious duties. Medhatithi has made it clear that though 
the term ‘dharma’ has been distinctly mentioned in the definition 
of Prajapatya form of marriage, yet the signified meaning is this 
that the secular activities arc also to be included in it.“® 

It is for this reason that orthodox writers criticised this form 
as inferior to Brahma form of marriage. Sri G. D. Banerjee has 
shown the comparative inferiority of this form to Brahma form on 
the ground that marriage with the Hindus, being a gift, ‘a gift loses 
a portion of the merit if the gift is not voluntary, but has to be 
applied for’.^^- But properly speaking the inferiority of this form is to 
be judged in the light of the problem that a gift, in order to be a free 
and ideal one, should not be limited by any condition. As in Brahma 
form of marriage, the gift is unconditional it is to be regarded as superior 
to Prajapatya form of marriage. Dr. R. B. Pandey also has expressed 
the same opinion. He says “According to the Hindu point of 
view it is inferior to the first three methods. The reason is that here, 
the gift is not free but is bent low under conditions, which should 
not have been according to the religious conception of a gift”.** 
But when Dr. Pandey argues that this form of marriage requires a 
society, in which there was no seclusion of women and it was meant 
for the grown-up parties, for the implications of the condition were 
to be intelligible to both of them, he must have sufficient fact to 
substantiate his proposition. The question of the bride being grown- 
up in age does not arise at all inasmuch as in no definition of this 
form of marriage as furnished above, we come across any 
reference to age of the girl. Moreover, the question does not arise 
at all, for the fact that these conditions that were imposed on the 
groom by the father of the bride, was only an affair of the two, the 
father and the suitor. The girl had absolutely no say in the matter. 

i sig vrnHq>i»rr: 

.Medhatithi’s 

coiiimciitary on Manu III-30. 

23 Hinds* Law of Marriage and Strldhana, p. 83, 

24 Hinds* Sarhskdrast p, 287, 
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Hence it mattered very little if the girl followed the implication of 
the condition or not. 

Dr. P. V. Kane has furnished a new information that even in 
Brahma form of marriage there is no condition laid down by the father 
of the girl but the bridegroom promises that he will not break faith 
with his wife in the matter of three Piirusarthas — Dharma, Artha and 
Kama."* 

Medhatithi also argues that Prajilpatya form is inferior to 
Brahma."® 

Sarvajnanarayana makes it clear that the words of address as well 
as the intention of the benefit to be conferred on the girl and the 
condition laid down that the girl should not be decorated with 
ornaments, make it inferior not only to Brahma and Daiva but also 
superior to Arsa. He further adds that no money is taken in this 
form and the purport of the address is inspired by compassion towards 
the girl."^ 

Raghavananda in his commentary on Manusafnhita, in an interest- 
ing way distinguishes this form from Brahma by way of explanation 
that there is no necessity of presentation of cloths and ornaments 
as in Brahma form."® But we may add that this explanation docs 
not find support in other texts, as we have already noticed. Nandana, 
however, makes it a point to refute the opinion of Sarvajnanarayana 
that Prajapatya is inferior to Daiva. He argues that if the groom is 
only caused to utter that he would perform religious duties together, then 
there is no reason of this form being treated as inferior to Daiva."*^ 

25 Kane in the footnote of (p- 519) His, of Dharmasdstra, vol. II, pt. I 
has referred to the quotation from Savara on Jaimini — 

^ r The Samskara Prakasa (VI. i. 17) (pp. 848, 

852) says that the words occur in the Kdthakagrhyaparisista on Brahma form. 

Medhatithi’s Commentary on Manu III'30. 

viJe his commentary on Mann, III-30. n 

^8 RaghavSnandas commentary on 

Manu UI-30. 

vide Nandana’s Commentary on Manu IllI«^o. 
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Regarding the designation oE Prajapatya Eorm of marriage there 
arc various explanations. Yajnavalkya has named it as ‘Kaya’ because 
in the Brahmana works ‘Ka’ means Prajapati.®* Raghavananda has 
argued that the form derives its name either for the reason that the 
main purpose of this form of marriage is the procreation of sons or 
tlic reasons that Prajapati is the presiding deity of this form of 
marriage.’* But against the opinion of Raghavananda it may be 
stated that liis argument is not based on sound logic at least so 
far as the first item of it is concerned. Prajapatya form, as has been 
defined in various legal text books, has got no special reference to 
the procreation of sons. It was rather the general idea behind each 
and every form of marriage that through it the couple may procure 
a son who can save the family line from extinction. 

Nandana’s explanation is more logical. He says that Prajapatya 
marriage seeks to establish the married pair in household affairs of 
life specially as the condition provided there was that the groom 
should not marry again till the death of the married wife. It has 
further been conditioned that the groom should not enter into monk- 
hood (Pravrajya) during the life-time of the wife married according 
to this form. The point has been made clearer by stating that 
Prajapati is the foremost of the deities in the household affairs of lifc.^** 
Sri G. D. Banerjee in his Hindu Law of Marriage and Strtdhana^^ 
says — ‘It is called the Kaya or Prajapatya as being the ceremony of 
the ‘Ka’s or Prajapatis, that is, lords of created beings or progenitor 
of mankind’. The opinion of Dr. Ludwik Sternbach®‘‘ on this 
form of marriage needs mention. He says ‘In this form of 
marriage called also Kaya vivaha, the delivery of the girl to the 
wooer by the father or guardian was probably held to be equivalent 
to the wedding ceremony (similar to the Ancient Germanic Law), 

30 Yaj. Sam. 1-60. 

3 * 5 r*rT'Tf%^^^TS[T Slisn'T^:— Raghavananda’s Commen- 

tary on Manu III-30. 

3^ ff stsrNfg: — 

vide Nandana’s Commentary on Manu III-30. 

33 P- 83. 

34 Vide his paper in Bharatiya vidya, vol. XH (1951), p. 88. 
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so that it wa! not necessary to perEorni a further ceremony in 
the presence of a priest’. The learned scholar however has not 
adduced any reason for substantiating his proposal. As regards the 
last part of the proposition we must say that wedding ceremony is 
necessary in all forms of marriage, even in Gandharva, as is evident 
from the story of Dusmanta by whom ^akuntala was finally taken in 
hand after due performance of ceremonies. 

Heramba ChatterJee 



On a Verse of the Pala Inscriptions 

In five of the copper-plate grants hitherto discovered of the Pala 
kings of Bengal we have the following verse : 

Dese Praci pracara payasi svaccham ssaptya toyaAi 
Svairafn bhrantva tad—an»malaya=aopatyaka candanesu i 
Krtva sdndrais = tatusu (or r = marusu) 

jadataih stkararair—abhra-tulyah = 

Praley ssadreh Katakam —abhajan yasya send-gajendrah ii 

In course of editing the Bangad coppcr-platc inscription of Mahipala 
I, which was the first record found to contain the verse and which 
applies the contents of the verse to Vigrahapala 11, father of Mahipala 
I, Kiclhorn traslated it as; — 

‘‘When the huge elephants of his army had drunk pure water in 
the water-abounding eastern land, and had roamed about at will in 
the sandal forests at the foot of the Malaya range (or “in the sandal 
forests of the valleys of the Malaya (country)”,’ they like clouds took 
possession of the ridges of the snowy mountain^ cooling the trees with 
showers of drizzling rain (viz. the water discharged from the elephants’ 
trunks)”.* 

When three of these inscriptions were unknown to exist, 
A. K. Maitreya surmised that, “This verse rather (than testifying 
to any campaign of conquest) seems to indicate the efforts of 
Mahipala s father (who was dispossessed of his kingdom) to secure 
shelter in various places”.* 

And this is the idea that has since gained ground. We were 
led to believe that the ill-fated king, Vigrahapala II, whose kingdom 

I R.D. Baiierjt’s tr. in Ef. Ind,, xiv, p. 330, 

a jASB., Ixi, part 1 , p. 80. With the reading r = mmarusu (tor s-tarusu), 

the clause would mean “(and) having caused a coolness in the Maru lands 

But the emphasis that the verse lays on the co-relation between what 
were cooled with water discharged from the elephants’ trunks and “the 
enjoyment of the slopes of the Himalayas" is so pointed as to rule out that 
reading, which must be taken as scribal mistake in all the records wherever 
it occurs. It does not at all befit the context, and we have no warrant to 
make it a separate clause. 

3 Gaudalekhamuls, p. loo n. 
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had been lic]uidaced but yet whose army comprising the elephant* 
forces was retained intact, was wandering in search oE shelter hither 
and thither, now in the eastern country, then in the Malaya region oE 
South India, and from there again right up to the Himalayas in 
the north. 

But things have now taken altogether a different outlook in view 
of the fact that the verse is applied to no fewer than four generations of 
Pala kings, including the mighty Mahipala I, in the five different ins- 
criptions, ail found in North Bengal. Thus while in the Jajilpara grant 
of Gopala II the verse is applied to him,^ it is put upon Vigrahapala 
II in the Bangad copper-plate of MahTpala who thirteen years 
later uses it in his Belwa grant for himself;* again, in both the grants 
of Vigrahapala III found at Belwa’ and Amgachi* he (Vigrahapala 

III) claims the verse for him. This not merely “weakens the force 

of the argument in favour of the above interpretation** (of 

A. K. Maitrcya). as Dr. Majuniadar puts it* with cautious 

reservation, but it does throw the interpretation overboard.’® It is 
impossible to imagine a state of affair which Maitreya’s interpre- 
tation would envisage in relation to the reigns of these four 
generations of kings. Kings destitute of their kingdoms and, there- 
fore, without their civil existence, and yet granting, with full-fledged 
imperial titles, lands in Varendra, which was by this time characteris- 
tically the nerve-centre of their royalty, and, on the other hand, 
their inscriptions fondly referring only to the disastrous catastrophe 
that befell each of them and without a word to say about the 
recovery of the lost kingdom before one king could bequeath it to his 

4 JAS,f xvii, 1951, p. 142. 

5 JASB., Ixi, part I, p. 80 ; Ep. Ind., xiv, p, 326 ; Gaudalekhamala, p. 95. 

6 J AS. ^ xvii, 195*1 pp. 127-28. 

7 lbid,p. 132. 8 GaudalekhamSla, pp, 125-26. 

9 History of Bengal, Dacca University, part L p. 136. 

10 The editor of the two Belwa inscriptions of Mahipala 1 , and Vigraha- 
pala III remarks on this verse ; 'The iloka is well composed and hence this 
is claimed by different kings. Or in those days these kings kept their pater- 
nal kingdom to themselves only by marching their army here and there 
constant y/' JAS„ Letters, xvii, 195*1 p. 128, footnote. The remark is of 
course ' wholly wide of the mark, but tacitly or explicitly contradicts 
Maitreya’s interpretation. 
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successor. On the contrary, be it noted that three o£ these four 
kings called for the application of the verse to themselves. The 
verse, therefore, necessiates to be reckoned as one encomiastic, seeking 
to recount the expeditions undertaken by these different kings, one 
after another, and, as the verse says, in identical regions. 

But what arc the regions? As regards the ‘eastern country’, it is 
doubtless East Bengal. So far as Malaya is conccrcd, I should 
mention that there arc two Malayas in India, one in south India 
being the southern part of the Sashyadri, and the other in Nepal. 
On the latter Malaya the late Mr. Burgess wrote as early as in 1885; 
“Lastly in Nepal, on the upper waters of Gandaka and Rapti, is a 
district known as Malayabhuini, whose chief town Deora or Malebhum 
is in lat. 28°33' N., long. 83"6' E. On referring to Lassen {Ind, 
Ant.y and. ed., vol.i, p. 75) we find that he calls this district also 

Parvata Malayabhumi or Parvata with its capital on the 

Gandaka, would seem to answer best to the Malaya of the Mudrara* 
ksasa, Mahabharata, etc— Can it not also answer to the Malaya 
valley of the present issue? The Kautiliya Arthasastra evinces that 
candana or sandalwood was not a monopoly of southern Malaya but 
used to grow in various parts of India including Kamarupa, which is 
in so close proximity to Nepal. It is not unlikely that there was at 
least a spomdic growth of sandal trees also in Nepal, and chat the verse 
in its desire to liken this Malaya with its more celebrated namC'Sake 
of the south brings into play the imagery of candana with it. 

If the identification of the Malaya valley of the verse with the 
Malayabhumi of Nepal be not untenable, the Verse would sinv 
ply mean chat these kings after their military operations in East 
Beng.il, led campaigns in Nepal, where indeed their war-clepliants 
cooling the trees with water emitted from their trunks enjoyed the 
slopes of the Himalayas. This would, on one hand, add to our 
knowledge to the [Political relation that Bengal had with Nepal during 
the Pala period,** and, on the other hand, disprove the theory, hitherto 

11 Ind, Ant. xiv» p, 420, 

12 The relation seems to have started in the reign of Dharmapala, as is 
borne out by the identification of Gokarna-tirtha and Gahga-sagara of 
Devapala*s inscriptions with Gokarna and Gahga-sagara of Nepal. Cf, 
Ind, Cult.y iv, pp. 264-67. 
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held, of the disintegration or disruption of the Pala monarchy from 
the days of Narayanapila till its restoration by Mahipala I. Perhaps 
wc have gone, I am afraid, a long way in misunderstanding and mis- 
representing the history of Palas from Rajyapala to Vigrahapala II, and 
wc need now retrace our steps. So far as Rajayapala is concerned, we 
have now the evidence of his Bhaturiya inscription as to how the Pala 
monarchy under him, far from showing any sign of decadence or 
feebleness, was vigorously active in fighting many tribes and countries, 
such as the MIecchas, Ahgas, Kalihgas, Vahgas, Odras, Pandyas, 
Karnacas, Latas, Gurjaras, ctc.‘* As for Gopala II and Vigrahapaja II, 
wc may infer from the verse under discussion that they were also any- 
thing but weaklings, each of them being the hero of at least two 
expeditions, one in the east and the other in the north. 

But at the same time there is no attempt to overestimate their power 
or achievements. Vigrahapala II, rather than his son MahTpala I, must 
have suffered some territorial loss in North Bengal, and this, as it 
seems now as before, to the Kambojas,^* the identity of whom still 
remains a baffling problem. 

The Kambojas of north-western India, the Tibetans, or the Kambo- 
jas of the Lushai Hill tracts of Assam*® may solve the puzzle. 
If may be suggested that those Kambojas were a people of the 
Nepalese stock belonging to the Malayabhumi of Nepal, and against 
whom the Palas .again and again went to war, either on the defensive 
or offensive? 

Aparna BanerIi 


13 /HQ., xxxi. 1955, p. 227. 

14 It is rather difficult to deny a Kamboja invasion of North Bengal, 
only in view of the similarity of two or three personal names of the Kamboja 
kings with those of the Pita kings. There are other factors to be considered 
before we come to any definite conclusion. 

‘ 5 Jo” Zang, Index, p, 10. 



Husain Shah in Bengali Literature 

Some idea about the reign of Sultan Aiauddin Husain Shah who 
is said to have ruled Bengal from 1493 to 1519^ can be gleaned 
from the Persian sources. This can, of course, be supplemented by 
the side-lights thrown by the contemporary Bengali sources which have 
incidentally referred to the socio-political aspects of Husain Shah’s 
reign. The historical value of these literary works can hardly be 
over-estimated inasmuch as they give us genuine information about 
the history of this country. In this paper, we shall discuss the politi- 
cal aspects of the reign of Husain Shah with special reference to some 
of the political works of Bengali literature produced in the Hfceenth 
and the sixteenth centuries A.D. 

Early Life of the Sultan 

Good deal of controversy has centred on the early life of Husain 
Shah. Krsnadas Kaviraj tells us that Sayed Husain Khan who 
was serving under a Revenue Officer of Gaur, named Subuddhi Rai, 
was once severely whipped for a fault of his own, by the latter, during 
the excavation of a tank. When Husain Khan became the king of 
Gaur, he did not fail to show favour to his former master. But the 
Sultan’s wife, finding the clear marks of whipping on his body, request- 
ed him to put the Rai to death. Although he did not comply with this 
ill advice, he finally desecrated the caste of Subuddhi Rai who, 
however, left for Benares.* 

I History of Bengal, Dacca University Publication, 1948, vol. II, 
pp. 143. > 50 - 

a Krsnadas KavirS) : Caitanya Caritamrta ed. Atul Krishna Goswatni, 
Calcutt.t, 1325 BS. Madhya Lila; pp. 295-56: 

^ bm ^ II 

’tt^l II 

^ ^ 3itwt ^ I 
^ II 
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Ic is difHculc for us co ascercaiit if the story contains any historical 
truth at all. While the poet on his own admission followed previous 
writers, Murari Gupta, Damodar Swamp and Brindaban Das® in 
matters of other details of the subject of his work, he is silent about 
the source of this story. Whatever might have been the source, it 
seems quite apparent that the details of the early life of Alauddin 
Husain tally in material points with other known versions of it, Joao 
de Barros maintains that there landed at Chittagong an Arab merchant 
of noble birth of Aden accompanied by a number of soldiers with 
whose help the Sultan of Gaur conquered Orissa and that the merchant 
ultimately became the ruler of Gaur, having killed the Sultan. 
Depending on this statement, Blochmann has inferred chat the Arab 
merchant mentioned by de Barros is Sayed Husain Sharif Makki.'* 
Again according to Martin, Husain who was the native of Rangpur 
was the grandson of Sultan Ibrahim, the deposed king of Gaur.® 
Thus we find that the above views on the early life of Husain Shah 
have little connection with Krsnadas Kaviraj’s statement that he 
had served a Hindu revenue official before he became the king of 
Gaur. According to a popular tradition found in the district of 
Murshidabad, Husain served in his boyhood as a shepherd in the 
house of a Brahmin of Candpura, a village of Murshidabad, to whom 
he showed, on becoming the king of Gaur, much gratitude by offering 
him the village of Candpura on a nominal rent of one anna, so that 
the Brahmin’s Zamind'ari became known as Ekani Candpura. It is 
said that the wife of Husain Shah, bent on desecrating his caste, 
compelled the Biahmin to take beef so that he had to become a conveit 


II 

?it^ II 


^t?i c*nrt^ ii 


3 Op. cit., p, 51. 4 1 ASB.. 1873, Old Series, vol. XLII. p. 287 

5 Montgomery Mardn: The History, Antiquities, Topography and 

Statistics of Eastern India, London, ,vol, HI, p. 44 ^‘ 
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to Vaisnavism.® This story is almost the same as that mentioned by 
Krsnadas Kaviraj. It may be conjectured here that the poet, 

while writing the Caitanya Cariumrita towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, j)robably found this tradition in wide circulation in 
Radlu whence he might draw the material for his story. The tradi- 
tion current in Radha towards the end of the sixteenth century had 
possibly sonic connection with the events which happened in that 
part ot the country at the end of the fifteenth century A.D. Ghulani 
Husain Salim holds that Husain, son of one Syed Ashraful Husaini, 
who was Sharif of Makka, and inhabitant of Tarmuz, a 

town in Turkestan, came “by chance** to Bengal, stayed in the house 

of a Kazi of CSndpura, a village in Radiia, who gave him education 
and also the hands of his daughter, because of his noble pedigree, and 
eventually became the vizier of Muzaffar Shah.^ Candpura, at 

present a village in Murshulabad district, is known as Ekani Cand- 
pura (probably because of the reason already mentioned). Although 
the above statement of Riaz does not corroborate the story told by 
Krsnadas Kaviraj, it indicates the association of Husain Shah*s 
early life with that part of Murshidabad — a fact clearly proved by the 
discovery of a number of inscriptions of the early reign of Husain Shah 
in the villages around Candpara.® If the association of the Sultan’s 
early life with Murshidabad seems so mucli well-established, then the 
tact of his serving under a Hindu revenue official before he became 
the ruler of Gaur, is also highly probable. Krsnadas Kaviraj *s 
statement that he was a Sayed^ corroborates the generally accepted 
view that Husain Shah was a born Arab.® 

The early fart of Husain Shah's reign 

Even the earliest part of Husain Shah’s reign seems to have made 
an impression upon the minds of his subjects and captured their 
imagination to a great extent. Bijay Gupta, a contemporary of 

6 Rakhal Das Bancrjce : Uahglar Itihas, II, Calcutta, ^3^4 BS, p. 243. 

7 Riazus Salatin : by Maulvi Abdus Salani; Calcutta, 1902; 

p. 131. 

8 lASB., 1917; pp. 148-150. 

9 Some of the inscriptions and coins clearly show that he was the son of 
Syed Ashraful Husaini. JASB., 1872, p. 338 ; ,873, pp. 292-93. 
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Alaiuldiii Hubain Shall, who composed in the epic ot snakc- 

cult popularly known as Manasa-Mahgal, has spoken very much 
highly of the achievements of the Sultan. “Sultan Husain Shah,” 
he says, “is the crown of kings. He may be compared with Arjun in 
fighting and as such he resembles the morning Sun. The king rules the 
earth with the strength of his arm. Because of the protection offered by 
him, his subjects enjoy happiness regularly. The area of Fatchabad 
extends up to Bangrora.” This is no doubt a vivid picture of the political 
life cf the then Bengal which is supplemented by a piece ot social 
picture running as follows: “The river Gliaghar is on the West, and 
the Ghandeswar, on the East. Between the two, there is the village 
Phullasri, an aboda of scholars. The Brahmins there bear the four 
Vedas. The Vaidyas are well-acquainted with their own Sastras. 
The Kayasthas, living there, arc well-versed in the art of writing. 
The other sects who live there are conversant with their respective 
Sastras.”^^ 

If we deal piecemeal with these pictures, they will possibly lead 
to certain definite conclusions. The glowing tribute which the poet 
has paid to the Sultan seems justifiable, if we take into account his 
subsequent military, administrative and cultural attainments. His 
conquest of Kamrup, his invasion of Assam, and his war with Otissa 

10 Dinesh Chandra Sen: Bahga Bhasa O SahUya\ 8th cd. 

pp. I I I - 12. 

11 Bijay Gupta: Manasa-Mahgal^ cd. Basanta Kumar Bhattacharya, p. 4. 

II 

^ W II 

II 

sift I 

II 

6tf% 3rNi«i I 

II 

’TO II 
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and Tippcrah, through which he displayed his military strength, show 
that he has been rightly compared with Arjuna. Bijay Gupta composed 
Ids work approximately two years after the accession of Husain Shah 
to the throne of Gaur.'® A pertinent question arises in this connec- 
tion in our minds — how is it that the Sultan became the Nrpatitilaka 
within the short period of two years during which he seems to have 
fought no great battle at all? How could he be so much popular 
in Banga separated from Gaur by hundreds of miles? In answering 
these queries, we may point to certain historical facts about which 
there arc genuine documentary evidences. It is known from an inscrip- 
tion that Barisal, the district of our poet, was included in the kingdom 
of Gaur as early at least as 870 A.H. (1465-66 A.D.) when a mosque 
was constructed at Mirganj in the same district by one Azial Khan.^'*’ 
So by the time when Bijay Gupta wrote his Manasa-Mangala^ this 
district was well-connected with Gaur. Moreover, Alauddin Husain 
Shah had already left his mark on the history of this country as the 
minister of Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah.^^ In view of these facts 
the news of his accession might have reached the different regions of 
the kingdom of Gaur. The consideration of the growing power of 
the Sultan probably led the poet to compare him to the morning Sun. 
So there seems to be no poetic superfluity in Bijay Gupta’s view that 
he was the Tilak-mark of all kings. The political glory and the social 
prosperity of the early period of Husain Shahi Bengal have impelled 
another poet, Bipra Das of West Bengal, to regard the Sultan as an 
auspicious sign in Gaur.^® 

Bijay Gupta’s view that Fatehabad (modern Faridpur) was a part 
of Husain Shah’s kingdom is supported by the fact that some of his 
coins were struck ihcre.^® What is of more interest to us is his view 

iz Husain Sliah became Sultan in 1-193 and Bijay Gupta composed his 
Mangal poem in 1494-93. Supra, footnotes, i and 10. 

13 lASB., Old Scries, i860, vol. XXIX, p. 407. 

14 Riazus Salatin, Eng. Tran., pp. 127-130, 

15 Sukumar Sen: BahglS Sahityer Itibas, pt. I, p. 118 (1948 

Publication) : Bipra Das quoted : C^ltc^ I Bipra 

Das wrote Manasa Mzhgala in 1495-96. 

16 Catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum', Calcutta; vol. II pt II, p. 

* 73 ' Nos. 169-70, 175, 176, No. 202 of the same work. In fact, Fatehabad 

was included i t Gaur-Kingdom even under some of Husain Shah’s 
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that his native district known at that time as Bangrora division was 
included in Fatehabad. 

The reign of Husain Shah had surely conferred certain advantages 
on the then society. The above>nientioned social picture given by 
Bijay Gupta shows that the Brahmins of his locality were Vaidic 
Brahmins; the Vaidyas possessed much knowledge of the science of 
medicine; the Kayasthas formed the clerical class of the society and 
other castes had adopted similar other professions. This brief descrip- 
tion of the Hindu society tells us much about the peace and prosperity 
enjoyed by the Hindus under Husain Shah whose reign was marked 
by a spirit of tolerance and liberalism. 

The territorial extension of his kingdom 
riic reign of Husain Shah witnessed the territorial extension of 
the kingdom of Gaur on every side to which the contemporary Bengali 
sources have referred. His military activities as gleaned from the 
native sources maybe grouped under three heads: (i) war with 
Orissa, (2) war with the Maghs for the possession of Chittagong 
and (3) war with the king of Tipperah. 

War with Orissa 

There was a state of war between Gaur arrd Orissa to which the 
Vaisnava literature has made incidental references. Pratap Rudra 
Deb, a devout vaistiava was then the king of Orissa^*^ According 
to Brindaban Das, in course of his war with Orissa, Husain Shah 

successors and predecessors. Ibid., vol. II, pt. II, p. 176, No. 202 and also 
p. 171, No. 160, pp. 169-70, Nos. 153-54 and p. 165, No. 119 of the same 
work. 

1 7 Brindaban Das : Caitanya-Bhagavat, ed. Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, 

C.ilcutta, p. 339: 

^5.^ II 

And also Krsnadas Kaviraj : op. cit., p. 178 : 
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flcstroycd a number of Hindu temples.*'* After his renunciation, 
when Caitanya was proceeding from Navadvip to Puri, Ram Candra 
Klian, the frontier Governor of Husain Shah, informed him of the 
frontier hostilities in progress between Husain Shah and the king of 
Orissa so that he had to depend on the Khan’s help to cross the 
Ganges at Chatrabhog.*’ While returning to Bengal after passing a 
number of years in other countries, Caitanya was requested to wail, 
by the Orissan frontier olficer, until a truce was concluded with the 
Muslim king.*** After this event Husain Shah asked Sanatan to 
accompany him in his expedition against Orissa — an order which the 


18 biliulai^aii Das; op, cit , (>. 350, 35* ^ 

( 7 \ I 

II (p. 350) 

<rt^ 1 

^ ^ II 

II (p. 351) 

19 316 ; 
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20 Krsnailas Kaviiaj : op, cit,, p. 179: 
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latter refused to carry out lest the Sultan should kill the Uriyas and 
destroy the Hindu temples of Utkal.** 

These events give us an unconnected account of the Sultan’s 
expeditions against Orissa. They indicate that the hostilities between 
the two countries continued for a number of years from 1 509 to 1516 
A.D. because Caitanya’s Sannyas took place in 1509 and in the 
same year he reached Puri; Sanatan joined him at Benares in 1516.®“ 
According to Madia Panji, Ismail Ghazi, one of the commanders of 
the Sultan, attacked Puri in 1509 and destroyed a number of temples. 
Pratap Rudra who was absent from his kingdom came back and 
compelled the Muslims to fall back on the Mandaran fortress which 
was also besieged by the king of Orissa. But for the treachery of one 
of his Hindu officers named Govinda Vidyadhara, he had to withdraw 
his troops from Mandaran.®® Thus the Madid Panji corroborates 
the account given by the Vaisnava literature. Barbosa, the Portuguese 
traveller who visited Bengal in 1514, has stated that Orissa was for some 
time at war with the kingdom of ‘Bengala’.®* According to some of 
the coins of Husain Shah’s reign, Kamrup-Kamta and Jajnagar-Orissa 
were conquered in 1504-5 A.D.®® Ghulam Husain Salim holds that 
“subjugating the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
he levied tribute”.®* All these indicate that a part of Orissa was 
conquered by Husain Shah of which there is no indication in Bengali 
literature. In Caitanya Caritdmrta, a river has been mentioned as 


2 1 Ibid , p. 197; 

^ II 

*rf^ srtf^ c®t^t?[ ^ II 

22 Ibid,, p. 50. D. C. Sen: Caitanya and his Companions published 
by Calcutta University 1922, pp. 164-65, 191 and 220. 

23 JASB , Old Series, vol. LXIX, 1900, pt, I, p 186 

24 The Book of Barbosa: ed. Manscl Longworth Dames, London, 1921, 
vol. II, p. 134. 

25 A. W. Botham : Catalogue of the Provincial Coin-cabinet, Assam, 
p. 170, No. 18. The date 1504-5 indicates that Sultan’s war with Orissa began 
earlier than 1509, the date mentioned in Vaisnava literature. 

26 Riazus Salatin : Eng. Tran. p. 132. 
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tlic boundary between Bengal and Orissa.*’^ The same view has also 
been held by Barbosa according to whom Bengal was separated from 
Orissa by the Ganges.** This river has, of course, been identified 
with modern Suvarnarekha.*'’ 

War with Tipperah 

Military operations against the king of Tipperah were in progress. 
According to the Rajamala, which has given a detailed account of the 
war between Gaur and Tipperah,*** Dhanya Manikya, king of 
Tipperah, expelled the soldiers of Gaur from Chittagong in 1435 
Saka= 1513*24 A.D, after capturing it from the Muslims who 
were probably defeated by him on this occasion. Ac this, Sultan 
Husain Shah sent an expedition against Tipperah under his general 
Gaur Malhk, who, following the course of the Gomti, occupied 
Meherkul in Comilla, while the opposing army under Rai-Kacag*^ 
took up a position in the Candigarh fort. At the time of crossing 
the dry Gomti, most of the soldiers of Gaur Mallik were drowned, 
because Rai-Kacag had released the water of the river held up at a 
distance by an earthen barrier. After the hasty retreat of the survivors, 
the king of Tipperah occupied Chittagong in 1437 Saka= 1515-16 
A.D^ To avenge this reverse, Husain Shah sent another expedition 
against Tipperah under Hacian Khan. Although this general occupied 
Zamir Khangarh and infiicced an initial defeat on Tipperah soldiers at 
Caghatiagarh under Gagan Khan, he failed to utilise the experience 
of his predecessor Gaur Mallik, so that the result of this expedition 
was the same as that of the previous one. On their way to Rahga- 
mati, the soldiers of Hatian Khan were drowned at night in the river. 
The victory of Dhanya Manikya was largely due to the same stratagem 
as that to which he had recourse in defeating the soldiers of Gaur 

27 Supra, footnote No. 20. 

28 Op. cit., vol. II, pp, 133*35. 

29 Ibid., p. 135, footnote. 

30 The account has been summarised by R. D. Banerjee, op. cit.. If, 

pp. Vide also History of Bengal, vol. II, p. 149. 

31 In Rajamala, the name is So we are in favour of spelling 

it as Raikachag, and not as Raichachag, as spelt in History of Bengal, vol. II, 
P. * 49 . 
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Mallik. Hatian Khan was punished by the Sultan for his inefficiency 
and lack of foresight/^ 

32 The Rajamalal published in one complete volume from independent 
Tipperah, on Caitra 28, 1311 (Tipperah era) at Agartala, pp. 108- 1 16. 
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But the Bengali literature ot an early period docs not corroborate 
this view. According to Paiagali Mahabharat, written in the reign 
of Husain Shah’’, Tipperah had to surrender itself to the Sultan of 
Gaur.’* According to the Asvaincdh Parva of Srikara Nandi, 
another comtemporary of Husain Shah,*® the king of Tipperah who 
lived in a state of chronic fear for Chuti Khan, governor of Chitta- 
gong and Tipperah, had to live in a mountain cave because of the 
onrush of the Muslim soldiers in his country and acknowledged his 
supremacy by offering him a number of horses and elephants as 
tribute.®* This statement is borne out by a documentary evidence 
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33 D. C. Sen: cit,^ p. 94 and Sukuniar Sen : op, cit,^ I, p. 22^}, 

34 Siikumar Sen: op. cit., 1, p. 225, footnote: 
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35 Sen : op. cit,, pp, 96-97, 

36 Srikara Nandi : op. cit., ed. Binod Bihaii Kavyatirtha and D. C. Sen. 
Baiigiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 1312 B.S. pp 3.4, 
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also. We have come to know from an inscription discovered at 
Sonargaon, that Khawas Khan was the Sirlaskar of Tipperah and 
Wazit of Eklim Muazzamabad.^^ Thus the conquest of a part of 
Tipperah by Husain Shah seems fairly well-established. In the face 
of so many positive proofs in favour of our conclusion, it is very much 
diBScult for us to rely on the information supplied by Rajamala, 
written towards the end of the sixteenth century.®* Moreover the 
dates of the conquest of Chittagong by the king of Tipperah, as given 
by the Rajamala have aroused some doubts in our minds. It seems 
that the Rajamala has referred to the initial stage of Husain Shah’s war 
with Tipperah in course of which the Sultan had to face some reverses; 
but the hostilities culminated in the conquest of a part of Tipperah by 
Husain Shah. Kavindra Paramesvara’s and Srikara Nandi’s statement 
indicates that Paragal Khan and Chuti Khan, Governor of Chittagong, 
probably exercised some control over a part of Tipperah. 

The Rajamala informs us that the Sultan’s war with the king of 
Tipperah took place after the former’s expedition against Assam**, the 
date of which has been placed by a modern scholar after 1498 and 
before 1502.*® But military operations against Tipperah came 
probably to an end in 1513, when Khawas Khan became the Governor 
of Tipperah. 


The occupation of Chittagong 

According to the Rajamala, the possession of Chittagong was 

I 

1^?i1 I 
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37 JASB., Old Series, vol. XLI, 1872, pt. I, pp. 333'334- 

38 Rajamala, ed. Kaliprasanna Sen : Agartala, Tipperah; 1336, Tipperah 
era, part I, Introduction. 

39 Op. cit , p. Ill: 

4 0 History of BengaU vol. II, p*. 147. 
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disputed by the kings of Gaur, Tipperah and Arakan/‘ The fore- 
going account shows that the hostilities between the Sultan 
and the king of Tipperah centred on the occupation of Chittagong, and 
that on serveral occasions, the former was defeated by the latter. But 
It came under the Sultan ultimately — a fact which is borne out by 
the incidental references made by Kavindra Paramesvar and Srikara 
Nandi to Chittagong affairs. According to the Paragali Mahabharat, 
Paragal Khan was appointed military governor of Chittagong where 
he began to live permanently.'^^ According to the Asvamedh Parva, 
Paragal Khan was succeeded by his son Chuti Khan in the governor- 
ship of Chittagong.'** 

In fact, Chittagong was a regular bone of contention between 
Gaur and Arakan.'** Alauddin Husain Shah sent prince Nasrat Khan 
together with Paragal Khan to conquer Chittagong from the hands 

41 Op. cit,, p. 1 1 1 and Rajani Kanta Chakrabaiti : Gaurer Itihas, Malda, 
1909 A.D., Parc II, p. 119. 

42 Paragali MahSbharal quoted by D. C. Sen : op. cit., p. 94, 
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43 L>p. cit . p. 3 : 
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44 The hostilities between the independent Sultans of Bengal and the 
Arakanese kings were long-drawn. Chittagong was conquered by Jalaluddin 
Muhammad (1418-31). Again it was captured from the Arakanese by the 
Muslims in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah when in 1473-74 * mosque 
was built at Chittapng by Rasti Khan at the order of Majlis-i Ala. The 
renewal of the hostilities between Arakan and Gaur in the reign of Husain 
Shah ended on the recovery of Chittagong by the latter. History of Bengal. 
II, pp. 129, 135 and 149-50. R. D. Bancrjec: op. cit., II, 214-15. 
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of the Arakancsc.^® Patagal Khan became, later on, the governor of 
this newly conquered territory and after his death, his son, Chuti 
Khan, succeeded him. These explain why Joao de Silveiro, the 
Portuguese emissary, found Chittagong in 1517, in the possession of 
the king of ‘Bangala’/® 

Some Features of Husain Shah's Administration 

Hardly anything is known about the administrative system built 
up by Husain Shah. Some features of his administration can, of 
course, be gleaned from the then Bengali literature. It seems that 
he placed the different areas of his kingdom, particularly the frontier 
regions, under some military govorners. The title ‘Laskar’ or ‘Sir 
Laskar’ held by Panigal Khan, Chuti Khan, Ram Candra Khan and 
Khawas Khan indicates the military nature of the offices they used to 
hold. The administrative structure was probably modelled on 
feudalism. Zamindars seem to have been directly responsible to 
the king whose minister used to realise revenues from them 
with rigour and strictness. To illustrate this, we may cite the 
case of Ram Chandra Khan who was mercilessly tortured by 
the Muslim Wazir for his arrear rent.’*’^ Hindus particularly the 
Kayasthas enjoyed Zamindari after making the usual payment of revenue. 
Majumdar Hiranya Das and his brother Govardhan Das enjoyed 

45 Rajani Kanta Chakrabarti: op. cit,, II, pp, 117-18. 

46 J. J. A. Campos: History of Vortuguese in Bengal, London and 
Calcutta, 1919, p. 28. 

47 Krsnadas Kaviraj : op. «r., p. 278: 
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great Zainindary from which they collected twenty lakhs of rupees 
as revenue and paid twelve lakhs to the royal treasury.*® 

There was no military governor in Gaur which was probably under 
the direct control of the Sultan who was assisted by his Prime 
Minister, Chief Secretary and Private Secretary in running its 
administration. In his dewan, there were other officers such as Kotwal 
and Kazi. It appears that the function of these officers was not well- 
defined. The Kazi was probably the administrator of justice, and 
the Kotwal, the custodian of peace and order. Sikdar was in charge 
of administrative units probably smaller than those held by the 
governor. Bengali sources have referred incidentally to the officials 
mentioned above.*® In the Manasamahgala of Bijay Gupta, we find 
reference to aiiothere officer, viz. Haw.ildar who was possibly a police 
officer.®" These officers generally lived in the towns and cities. 
According to Barbosa, the king kept the governors and receivers of 
customs and revenues in the towns.”* 

Attitude towards the Hindus 

His treatment of the Hindus was marked by tolerance and 
liberalism, iiomc of the most important offices under him were 
held by the Hindus. On this point, Bengali sources are clear and 
certain. Rup was the Chief Secretary, and Sanatan, the Private 
Secretary, of the Sultan. Riim Candra Khan was the military governor 
of South-West Bengal. Jagai and Madhai were the Kotwals of 
Navadvip. Again Gopinath Basu, his minister, Mukunda Das, his 
private physician, Kesava Khan Chatri, the chief of his body 

48 Ibid., pp, 279, 223 : 

••• ••• 

II 

49 Rup and Sanatan were respectively the Chief Secretary and Private 
Secretary of the Sultan : Caitanya Caritamrta : p* 76 ; Infra. . footnote 
No 5Z. for the mention of Kazi, Sikdar and Kotwal, vide Caitanya Bhagavat, 
pp 98, 205, 274 and 379 and also Caitanya Caritamrta : pp. 64, 195. 

50 Bijay Gupta : op, cit , p, 54 : 
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guards^ Anup, in charge of mint, were Hindus. According to 
Rajamala, Gaur Mallik was in charge o£ the second Tipperah expendi- 
tion^^. Some of the Sultan’s generals patronised Hindu poets and 
writers.®^ 

Alauddin Husain Shah is alleged by some writers to have oppressed 
the Hindus occasionally They base their arguments generally on 
the story of Subuddhi Rai, destruction of the temples of Orissa by the 
Sultan and on Jayananda’s account that the Hindus of Navadvip 
suffered at the hands of the ruler and his Muslim subjects. But it 
seems that their argument is based on a superficial account of facts. 
The Subuddhi Rai episode does not indicate any persistent policy 
adopted by the Sultan, but shows only the influence exerted on him 
by his wife. As regards the destruction of the Hindu temples of 
Orissa by the Sultan, this could have happened in the wake of 
military operations attended by chaos and confusion. 

Jayananda says, “All of a sudden, there was the fear for the royal 
authority in Navadvip. Arresting the Brahmins, the king was tak- 
ing their lives and desecrating their castes. If the sound of conch- 
shell was heard at any body’s house in Navadvip, the king used to 
desecrate his caste and destroy his life and wealth. If he found Tilak- 
mark on anybody’s forehead and holy thread in the shoulder, he 
plundered his hearth and home, arresting him at the same time. He 
broke the temples and deities and uprooted Tulsi plants. The people 
of Navadvip were restless lest they should lose their lives. The 
bath in the Ganges and marketing were stopped. They cut down 
fig trees and Panas plants by hundreds. The Yavanas living in the 
village of Piralya got rid of the Brahmins. The cjuarrel between the 
Yavan and the Brahmins in the terrible village of Piralya had been 

5Z Krsnadas Kaviraj : of. cU., p. 76, Brindaban Das: of. cit., 

pp. 205, 3 i5''i 6. Sukumar Sen : Madhya Juger Bah gala O Bahgalif 135^ 

Cal. pp. 14-15. History of Bengal^ vol. II. p. 152. 

53 Rajamala: pp. 109-111. Supra, footnote No, 32. 

54 Kavindra Paramesvar, quoted by D, C. Sen: of.cit., pp, 94 " 9 ^» 
74. 5 rikara Nandi : of. cit„ p. 4. 

55 Rajani Kanta Chakrabarci: of. cit.% II, pp. 103, 106, 107, 123. 
R. D. Banerjcc : of.cit., II, pp. 306-307. D. C. Sen: of. cit.^ p. 93 and 
Tamo Nath Das Gupta: Asfects of Bengali Society from old Bengali 
Literature: 1935. C. U. Pub. p. 92. 
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going on for ages together. They misled the lord of Gaur by telling 
liim that, ‘The Brahmins of Navadvip will create danger for you. It 
is said that a Brahmin will become the king of Gaur. If you 
remain passive, you will face calamity. The Brahmin is sure 
to become tlic king of Gaur. It is written in the Gandharva 
that the subject will carry arches.’ The king believing this 
ordered Nadia to be destroyed. Leaving the kingdom of Gaur, 
Sarvabhauma Bhattacharya, son of Bisarad, went to Utkal with his 
whole family. Pratap Rudra, king of Utkal, who was the bearer 
of arches, respected Sarvabhauma, placing him on his throne studded 
with jewels. While his brother Vidya Vacaspati lived in Gaur, he 
lived in Benares.”®* 

If we analyse the above account, we find that the Bralnninical 
56 Qiiotcil by D, C. Sen : op. cit., pp. 204-205, 
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section oE Navadvip believed chat the throne oE Gaur would be 
occupied by the Brahmins — a Eacc corroborated also by Brindaban 
Das. In Eacc, the rumour was strong in the air that Brahmin Riij 
would be established in Gaur at the cost oE the Muslim rule.'* 
The Sultan wanted to put an end to the spirit oE sedition pervading the 
Brahminical society oE Navadvip. This may explain why the above 
account speaks oE oppressing the Brahmins to the exclusion oE other 
classes oE Hindu population. When the Sultan realised that the Brah- 
mins had paid heavily Eor their seditious spirit, he did not Eail to show 
them Eavour by repairing their temples and walls which were broken 
as a result oE the Sultan’s hostility directed towards them.** Thus 
the Brahmins oE Navadvip were oppressed by the Sultan Eor political 
and not Eor religious reasons. 

The Eacc that the Sultan appointed a large number oE Hindus to 
some oE the key-posts under him, is a clear indication o£ the liberalism 
with which he treated the Hindus. It is mentioned in some o£ the 
Vaisnava works that he had much respect Eor Sri Caicanya whom he 
regarded as an incarnation oE God.®** Does is it not contradict most 
clearly the idea that he oppressed the Hindus? 

The kindness and consideration which he showed to the Hindus 
have probably impelled the Hindu poets oE the day to speak 
highly oE the Sultan. In the opinion oE Bijay Gupta, he was 
the Tilak-mark oE all kings.® ^ According to Kavindra Paramesvar, 
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he was the incarnation o£ Sri Krsna.*^ Srikara Nandi holds the 
same view about the Sultan.® ' The inscriptions and coins of his 
reign do not ascribe to him any title indicating that he was the 
propagator of Islam or he had any missionary zeal. 

Although the Sultan was just and liberal to the Hindus, some of his 
Muslim officials seem to have oppressed them. In the ManasamangaU 
of Bij.iy Gupta, we find that the Kazi and his associates are harrassing 
the Hindus by interfering with the worship of Manasa.®* In the 
Caitanya Bhagavat we find the Kazi of Nadia stopping Hari-Sahkirtan 
as a result of which he had an altercation with Sri Caitanya who, 
on one occasion, went to the extent of attacking the Kazi.*® This 
is corroborated also by Krsnadas Kaviraj.®* Mention of isolated instances 
of this kind of oppression is not rare in the Bengali literature of 
the time. But they seem to have no real connection with the general 
policy of Husain Shah who was as liberal as Akbar the great. 
It was not always possible for him to suppress the oppression 
of the officials, because he could not always get direct know- 
ledge of the happenings in the distant parts of his kingdom 
due to lack of the means of communication in those days. 

Governors and other officials of Husain Shah 

Bengali sources have immort.iliscd some of the o.fficials of the 
Sultan by throwing some light on their careers and achievements. 

As already mentioned, Paragal Khiin was made the Governor of 
Chittagong and also put in charge of Tipperah affairs®^. His father’s 

62 Quoted by D. C, Sen ; op. cit., p. 94. 
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name was Rasci Khan who, according to an unpublished inscription, 
built a mosque in Chittagong in 1473-74, at the command ot Mazlis- 
i-Ala in the reign of Ruknuddin Barbak Shah (1459-74).*® 
Paragal ordered Kavmdra Paramesvar to translate the Mahabharat 
into Bengali. He established a village in Chittagong which is still 
known as Paragalpur, situated on the bank of the Feni, in the 
Jowarganj Thana. There is still there a tank known as Paragal-dighi. 
His descendants are still living in Chittagong®'’*. 

Paragal was succeeded by his son Chuti Khan in the governorship 
of Chittagong and Tipperah. He seems to have become famous even 
in his early life for his learning and other excellent qualities which 
impelled Husain Shah to appoint him as the governor of the newly 
conquered Chittagong’". It appears that he was able to bring Dhanya 
Manikya, king of Tipperah, to submission who probably acknowledged 
his supremacy’'. He ordered the Asvamedh Parva of the Maha~ 
bharat to be translated by Srikara Nandi, a Hindu poet who has not 
failed to eulogise Chuti Khan, under whom people were probably 

fi'i Sukiimar Sen: Bahgala Sahityer Itihas: I, p. 224 footnote 5 - 
Paragali Mahabharat cpioted : R. D. Bancijcc: 

op, cii., II, pp. 21 ^- 1 ^. History of Bengal, II. p. i j 5 . 

(ig D, C. Sen ; op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

70 Sfikara Nandi: op. cit , p. 3 : 
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happy'". Probably he lived in the quarter built by his father, which 
was situated on the Feni river and surrounded by mountain walls'^. 

Ram Candra Khan, a Kayastha was the governor of the South- 
west frontier of Bengal''*. 

Tlie two brothers, Rup and Sanatan held important offices under 
Husain Shah. Rup was the Sakar Mallik or Chief Secretary, and 
Sanatan the Dabir Khas or Private Secretary of the Sultan'®. It has 
been mentioned in the Caitanya Caritamrta that Rup oppressed 
the subject, of Husain Shah'®. Sanatan was a great helping hand 

72 Srikara Nanili : op. cil., p, 4 : 
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II 
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74 Supra, footnote No. 19. 

75 Supra, footnote No. 52 . 

76 Op, cit.y p. 197; 
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of Husain Shall who depended much on him for conducting the 
administration of the country^ After their meeting with Sri 
Caitanya in the village of Ramkeli, probably in the year 1513 A.D., 
ascetic tendency took possession of their minds as result of which 
they gave up royal service**. Rup went to Brindaban**. Sanatan 
was subsequently imprisoned by Husain Shah for his refusal to 
accompany him in an expedition against Orissa"®, He escaped from 
the jail by bribing the guard,® ^ and finally joined Caitanya at 
Brindaban. The two brothers were great Sanskrit scholars and as 
such they wrote some valuable works on Vaisnava philosophy**. 
Thus they made remarkable contribution to the Neo-vaisnava move- 
ment which greatly influenced Indian life in the sixteenth century 
A.D. 

Two Brahmin brothers, Jagai and Madhai, who served as Kotwals 
of Navadvip, practised all that was against the principles of Hinduism 
and the rule of morality a fact much deplored in the Vaisnava 

77 197: 

^ II 

78 Ibul.t p. 197 : 

fsrf^i cMwi ^^51 II 
^ ^*1 II 

aiul also pp. 76 77. History of Bengal, II, p. 148, footnote No, 3. 

79 Krsnaclas Kaviraj : op. cit., p. 78. 

80 Ibid,, p. 197 : 
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II 

I 

81 Ibid,, p. 207, 

82 Tapan Kumar Rai Choudliury: Bengal under A k bar and Jahangir : 
1953, Calcutta, p. 84. 
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literature of the sixtcciuh century**. It .appears that they were great- 
ly inHueuced by the manners, customs and language of the ruling 
class®*. They were later on converted to Vaisnavism*®. 

Cultural and economic trends 

Before concluding this paper, we may mention some of the cul- 
tural and economic trends of the reign of Husain Shah. It marks the 
beginning of Vaisnavism, a great religious movement, which revolu- 

83 (a) Lochan Das : Caitanya Mahgala, cd, Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, ^44 

Gatiranga lira, Calcutta, and cd, Madhya ICanda. p. 26 : 
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5i1 51? II 

“stsFr^^^i “stsTr^t^i i 

CJfWl II 

ff'Q I 

f?35it5i II 

(l>) Briiulal^aii Diis : op. cit ,, p, 205: 
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II 

5rl c'f'Ml c^5Tt?j 1 

m 5itf^ ^ II 

^ I 
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(c) jayanaiula’s Caitanya Mahgala, quoted by R, D. Bancrjee, op. cit,, II, 
pp. 294-95. 

84 Sukumar Sen: Madhya Jttger Bahgla O Bahgali, p. 27, 

85 Brindaban Das: op, cit., pp. 211-12-. 
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tiontsed the life of the sixteenth century Bengal. It appears from a 
study of the Vaisnava literature of the time that some of the Muslims 
also were converted to Vaisnavism. The cases of Haridas Yavan, 
the Muslim tailor of the house of ^ribas and Bizuli Kban are clear 
instances in point*®. In fact the Bengali and Sanskrit literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries bears clear testimony to the 
influence of Vaisnavism and Neo-Vaisnavism. The latter, a corollary 
of Caitanya’s Vaisnavism, had its origin in Husain Shah’s reign. Rfip 
and Sanatan who contributed much to its theological aspects were 
important officials of Husain Shah. 

Islam and Brahminism contended with each other for social, if 
not also political, supremacy in the land. With the decline of 
Buddhism and its degeneration into Tantrikism the Held was open 
to either to assert itself. In the contest however Islam had a natural 
advantage. The Hindu political power had gone down with the 
Senas; attempts at its revival in the fifteenth century also had failed 
completely. Besides the political advantages enjoyed by Islam, its 
liberalism as against Brahmanical castcism had a natural social appeal 
to the Bengalees, who were coming to the fold of Islam also for 
economic advantiiges. The social appeal of Islam was greatly minimised 
when Vaisnavism grew in Bengal, took the sting out of Brahmanism 
and this saved the country for Hinduism. The clash that had been 
going on between Brahmanism and Islam was thus taken up later by 
V'aisnavism and against Islam. 

By this time, Navadvip became the centre of intense classical 
learning®^. The liberalism of the Sultan was felt in the patronage 
of vernacular literature. We have already seen that his generals, 
Paragal Khan and Chuti Khan had patronised Kavindra Paramesvar 
and Srikara Nandi to render the Mahabharat into Bengali**. Towards 

86 Krsnadas Kaviraj : op. cit., pp. 67, 196 and 274 - 

87 Brindaban Das : op. cit., pp. 1 1 & 43. Sukumar Sen : Madhya Juger 
BShgla O Bagali, p. 24. 

88 Supra, footnote Nos. 69, 72. Abdul Karim Sahitya Visharad's 
conjecture that Paragal Khan was one of the translators of Mahabharat can 
hardly be circumstantially established. {PrScin Puthir Vivarana) part I/I, 

pp. 10*12. 
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the end of the fifteenth century, Bijay Gupta and Bipra Dus com- 
posed poems on the story of snake'Cult*®. 

The wonderful progress made by the country in the field of trade 
and commerce is reflected in the Mahgal Kavyas written in this 
[)criod. Duarte Barbosa, corroborating the account of the Mahgal 
poems, maintains that the city of ‘Bengala’ was frequented by Arab, 
Persian, Abyssynian and Indian merchants. He further observes : 
“They sail to Charamandcl, Malaca, Camatra, Peguu, Cambya, and 
Ccilam and deal in goods of many kinds.’’®® 

To sum up, the reign of Husain Shah constitutes a brilliant epoch 
in the history of Medieval Bengal. Besides waging wars against 
the adjoining kingdoms, he conferred all sorts of advantages on his 
subjects, who acknowledged this by holding him in high esteem 
so that he is remembered even at present as a legendary hero of 
Medieval Bengal. 

Momtazuk Rahman Takai-dak 


89 Supra, footnotes, Nos. 10, 15. 

90 Op. at,t pp. 139, and 145-146 



Akbar was Literate 

Recently Sir Jadunath Sarkar has made a categorical assertion in 
his Introduction to a hook— Glimpses of Adughal Architecture— that 
“Akbar was illiterate” (p. 5). In the text of the same book Sri S. K. 
Saraswati writes in a subdued language that “Akbar was perhaps an 
unlettered person” (p. 20). Mr. J. C. Powell-Price in his History of 
India, published some time ago from New York, writes, “Akbar never 
learnt to read or write though his tutor Mir Abdul Latif did his best” 
(p. 249). 

One can understand the spirit behind the observation of 
Powell-Price, an ex-I.C.S. of U.P. who writes at times in the 
strain of Dr. V. A. Smith. But it is unfortunate that Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, who is regarded as an authority on the 
Muslim period of Indian History, has not been able to change 
his opinion that Akbar was illiterate. One may expect that he has read 
the addendum of Dr. N. N. Law in reply to Dr. Beveridge’s observa- 
tion in the Introduction of Dr. Law’s Promotion of Learning in India 
during Muhammadan Rule, Maulana Mahfuzul Huq’s article in 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, vol. IV, pp. 39-50, my article in Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, vol. XVI. No. 4, pp. 726-736 and 
Dr. Ibn Hasan’s observation in his book The Central Structure of 
the Mughal Empire, Oxford University Press, p. 94. In Mahfuzul 
Huq’s article a facsimile of the handwriting of unlettered Akbar has 
been published. I do not like to repeat the arguments and reproduce 
the facts mentioned by those scholars. But as a student of history, 
I feel it my duty to dispel the wrong impression which might have 
been created in the minds of unsuspecting readers about one of the 
greatest monarchs of history of all times by the writings of an eminent 
historian like Sir Jadunath. I shall place before my readers only the 
contradictory statements made by the authorities on whom Sir Jadunath 
might have relied for his conclusions. I presume that Sir Jadunath 
drew upon 

I A’in-4-Akbari and Akbar Namah of Abu I Fadl (Akbar’s Prime 
Minister,-— «'rfz?r) 

IHQ., MARCH, 1956 
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2 Muntakhab-tit-T awarikh of Abdul Qadir Badauni (Akbar’s 

Imam for Wednesday prayers) 

3 Tabaqat-i-AkbarJ of Nizamuddin (Akbar’s Bakshi or paymaster) 

4 THzuk-i-Jahdnglrt (Autobiography of Jahangir) 

5 Father Monserrat and Father X^avier (Visitors to Akbar’s 

Court) as published in the JASB, 1912 by Beveridge* 

Abu'l Fadl writes in Akbar Namah that Akbar was sent to school at 
the age of 4 years, 4 months and 4 days as was the custom with the 
Muslims, That great care was taken for the education of the royal 
child by his father Humayun and guardian Bairam for over 15 years 
is proved by the fact that he was placed under very learned scholars 
both Indian and Persian. These teachers were: 

1 Mullazada Mulla ‘Asam’uddin Ibrahim [Akbar Ndmah^ 

Text, p. 270) 

2 Maulana Bayazid [Akbar Ndmah (Beveridge), I, p, 388] 

3 Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir {Tabaqat-i^Akbarl, Nawal Kishore, 

Text, p. 392) 

4 Pir Muhammad Khan {^Ain^ I, 325) 

5 HajI Muhammad Khan [Ferista, II, p. 293) 

6 Mulla ‘Alau’ddin (Tabaqat-i-Akbaru p. 390) 

7 Mir 'Abdul Latif of Persia invited by Bairam Khan, — 

[Muntakhab-tit-T awarikh (Lowe) Trans, II, p. 24.] 

Abu*l Fadl writes, “Maulana Bayazid performed as a tutor 
excellent service during the illness of Humayun’*. 

Nizamuddin says in his Tabaqdt ( p. 392 )^ ‘Abdul Qadir 
“imparted instructions for a number of years and finally retired to 
Hijaj.” 

Badauni in his Muntakhab-Ht-Tawdrikh says that Mir ‘Abdul 
Latif was appointed to teach Diwan-i-Hafiz to Akbar (Lowe II, p, 24), 
It is well-known to the students of Persian that books like Diwan-i- 


* The authenticity of the statement of the Jesuit writers has been discussed 
in my work on the Religion of Akbar {Din-iAlahi) , Introduction, pp. XVII- 
XX), Did not father Xavier say chat Christians ruled near Delhi when Timur 
invaded India (JASB, 1912, p. 202)? The Jesuit writers of his period should 
not be relied upon unless corroborated by other evidences. 
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HaBz arc taught when a student has made sufficient progress in 
Persian. 

jl v..ftAlaU| |•fil j 

aA.|^i Sm j ui...aw j O^Of} j' j 

aJaJ]^l jfw 4)tj4i i»y 

That Akbar, who had a very faithful memory and who could 
remember anything ‘in gross and detail from the age of four’ would 
not know how to read and write till the end of his life, as Dr. Smith 
says, reads like a myth. 

It requires a good deal of imagination to think that in the family 
of Mughal s in India where every member before Akbar and after him 
is endowed with literary gifts including ladies like Gulbadan, Hamida 
Banu, Jahanara, Zeb-u’nnissa, Akbar would turn out to be too thick- 
headed and refuse to remember even the alphabets which must have 
been repeated numberless times to his cars. 

Abu’l Fadl further mentioned in connection with readers before 
liim, “at whatever page the reader daily stops. His Majesty marks 
with his own jewelled pen numerical figures according to the number 
of leaves read.” And he ordered payments from red metal (gold) or 
or white metal (silver) according to number of pages read. (‘A’in, 
Blochmann. Bib. Indica text BK I, ‘A’in 3^. p. 115, lines ii-ia). 
This shows that he used to write numerals also as Abu’l Fadl would 
have his reader to believe. 

And he ordered payments of remuneration from red metal (gold) 
or white metal (silver) according to number of pages read. 

i>,e iy1 Jo ‘1^1 JjJ 

. ^Sj im oi* 

My conclusion is that Akbar not only knew how to write but he 
was conversant with different styles of writing including pictorial and 
ornamental writings. Islamic caUigraphy is an art; it admits of various 
forms and styles. Competition' in calligraphy was a feature of 
Akbar’s Darbar. Abu’l Fadl says in his ‘A’in No. 34, “His Majesty 
takes a great interest in different systems of writing”. He often 
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awarded prizes, honours and titles for beautiful writing and for ex- 
cellence in calligraphy after personal examination. This proves that 
Akbar was an expert in different forms of writing. Otherwise the 
whole of the ‘A’ln No. 34 becomes meaningless. 

; O ; ;0 ; j) 

jx^ ^ j’ ; 

That Akbar used to sign documents by his own hand is testified 
by Abu*l Fadl in the following words: 

“Some Sanads arc merely sealed with imperial seal. Other Sanads 
arc first signed and scaled by Ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature.** (‘A*In No. 41, p. 270). 

‘ y Jk'* ) ; 

- iX^yt Jk^J^ 

This is a clear proof that Akbar could sign and he did sign 
documents, 

A question may be asked why Abfi’i Fadl, generally eulogistic 
about his master, was so reticent about Akbar’s literary 
attainments? An answer may be found in a statement of Abii*l Fadl 
in connection with the schooling of His Majesty: “For him who is 
God’s pupil, what occasion is there for teaching by creatures, or for 
application to lessons? Accordingly, Akbir’s holy heart and his 
sacred soul never turned towards external teaching**. 

^-*3' c yh ^ 7 "®* ^ y *^ ) »-#»■* I jo ) 

( «ji' 0'®^* ) f-)'^ f* ft* 3 (* 3^'*^ 

) 'll® y !; A s>JL 

^ ^Ic 1 ^ 

- oi J yO ( 4 )^) 

Abu*l Fadl contradicts himself when he says that Akbar reads 
fluently the Maulavi*s Masnavt and Diwan of the mystic language 
and takes delight in their beauties. 

J OjliO U;i ^i«J| ^],ic J jl 
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This is the reason why Abu’l Fadl studiously represented Akbar 
his master (the founder of Din-i-Ilahi) as a student of the school of 
Allah and not as a student of any human agency. Abu’l Fadl wanted 
people to believe that Akbar was a vicegerent of Allah, almost like 
Muhammad the illiterate Prof bet, and that he was not taught by any 
human agency. This explains the studied silence of Abu’l Fadl on 
the point of Akbar’s literary studies. 

But how . should one interpret the statement of Jahangir, son 
of Akbar, who knew his father more intimately than any one else? 
Jahangir makes a very clear statement: ‘My father was unlettered 
( Uinmi ), but he always associated with the learned of every 
creed and religion, specially with the sages and scholars of India, 
and in his conversation with them, no one knew him to be unlettered.’ 
{THzttk, Aligarh ed., p. iz^). 

^ b ol»;l /A I jO 

U y(.Xa^ ^0 J. 

jli j jf)l5 *») j I 

• j ‘ 1 »X50-U«y 

at 

Here Jahangir categorically stated that Akbar was Ummi ( ^z*! ). 
But Jahangir wrote on the front page of Zafarn^mah that his father 
could sign his name and write some words. The front page of 
Zafarnamah, on which Jahangir testified the signature of Akbar and 
time of the receipt of the book, is reproduced below. Sec illustration. 

aiil 

b^^z* kxi) tMiiyik 
imsUS jf oljf! oIxmhI 
Om ( K»ij ^^1 ) 

Translated, the writing of |ahangir on the front page of Zafarnamah 
stands thus : — Allah is great. The book Zafarnamah by the pen of 
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Slier 'Air^ and eight ininiacures of unparalleled beauty executed by 
Oscad Bilizad in his early days (placed) in the library of His Majesty 
‘Arsh 'Ashiani the father of Nuru’ddin Muhammad (son of Akbar). 

This book Zafarnamah was prized very much by the Mughals and 
was considered a treasure of the Imperial Library of the Mughals. That 
is why Jahangir writes a note by his own hand which runs thus : — 

Translated, this note stands thus: — 

This word (Furvurdin) in the handwriting of Hadrat ‘Arsh ‘Ashiani’ 
and Mir Janialu’ddin Hussain Inju presented to the Daru’l Khilafat 
at Agra. This note includes the date (jst Farvurdin — name 

of a month) found on the front page of the manuscript. The word is 
written in Shan style of calligraphy, the letters revealing the writer’s 
unsteady hand. 

If we compare tlic statement of Jahangir in his autobiography with 
his note on the front page of the Zafarnamah signed by Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shah Jahiin, the statement seems to contradict the note. 

But how to reconcile the two? The word Ummi means not “a simple 
unlettered man”, but one who did not possess sufficient knowledge of 
Arabic. Akbar’s age was an age of renaissance, age of light and know- 
ledge; the language of the elite at court at that time was Arabic. Akbar’s 
Ibadat Kbanah (Hall of worship sJii Ool_tc ) could boast of a host of 
Arabic scholars like Shaikh Mubarak, Allama Faizi, Abu’l Fadl, 
Mulla Abdu’l Qadir Badauni, Mulla Sarhindi, Abdu’r Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan and others. The debates in Akbar’s Ibadat Khanah demons- 
trated an intellectual quickening of the age. Compared to those 
scholars, Akbar looked almost like an illiterate person ( ^/*I ). 
If we accept the meaning of Ummi in a comparative sense (compari- 
son being between those scholars and Akbar), then only can Jahangir’s 
statements in his autobiography, and his observation on the front page 
of the Zafarnamah, be explained. 

Further, Ummi may also mean taciturn^ silent, not vocal. May 
be that Ummi signified that Akbar often'meard rather than talked in 


1 Oiscingutshed for his calligraphy. 
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the assembly of the learned, medium of discussion being generally 
Arabic. But he could follow the deliberations of the learned, though 
he did not take active part as is signified by his giving final opinion 
on knotty points. The word Ummi has undergone different meanings 
in different times. In the Qur’an Ummi was first used to signify an 
illiterate— ont who neither read and nor wrote. Here Ummi meant an 
Arab because ‘he could not read and write’. (Md. ’All, Al Qur’an, 
note 950, p. 49). Arabs of the 7th century cook pride that they could 
not read or write. In the Qur’an in one place the word was used to 
signify Jews ‘who did not know the Book but only told lies’ — 

^4^'* j because they misread the Torah, >| 

In Surah III, v. The word Ummi was meant to signify a 

thorouglily unlearned man — I I — ylii 

This word referred to the Jews and Christians who refused to believe in 
their revelations which prophesied the coming of a prophet, and 
Muhammd claimed himself to be that promised prophet. Muhammad 
was called Nabiyynl Ummi (Surah VII, v. 137). Here 

Rodwell, the famous commentator, and Lane, the famous lexicographer 
interpreted this sentence as “prophet of the gentile”. In Surah III. v. 
19 Muhammad was commanded “to speak to the Ummiin and to the 
people of the Book,” y lJ* Here Ummtin 

referred to the gentiles (Jews). 

Surah XXIV, V. 27, and Surah XLV. v. 15 read along with 
the above verse indicate that Muhammad claimed to be a prophet 
of the gentiles and not an unlettered prophet. 

There is a general belief that Muhammad could not read and 
write; they do it with a purpose — to give Muhammad’s preachings a 
divine colour. His words were the words of God; it was not possible 
for an unlettered man to write in such polished style as was found in 
the Qur’an unless they came from a divine agency. But there are 
definite references in the events of Muhammad’s life that he could read 
and write as testified by the great collectors of Hadith like Bukhari and 
Muslim. They say, “When the treaty of Hudaibah was being 
signed Muhammad took the pen from ‘Ali and struck out the words 
in which the latter had dc.'ignated him ‘Apostle of God’ ( aSl ) 
substituting in his own handwriting the words ‘Son of Abdullah . 
( aBl )”. Again a tradition tells a story: “When Muhammad 

was dying, he called for pen and ink to write directions intended to 
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prevent Ills followers from disputing about his successor; but his 
strength failed him. This tradition rests upon the authority Ibn 
‘Abbas and is reported by Bukhari and Muslim. It is well-known *as 
forming a subject of controversy between Sunnis and Shl*ahs.” (Tisdall, 
Sources of the Qur’an, p. 132. Note i.) 

By the time Mughals were ruling in India, about a thousand 
years passed since the demise of Muhammad. Many words in 
Arabic had undergone changes in meaning. Ummi was such a word 
which underwent transformation in meaning. My conclusion is that 
Jahangir used Ummi in reference to his father Akbar in a comparative 
sense. 

Dr. Ibn Hasan in his Central Structure of the Mughal Empire 
accepted the view that Akbar could read and write. The mere 
fact chat Akbar appointed reader to read before him interesting books, 
translations or commentaries, or recite poems, does not necessarily mean 
that Akbar did not know how to read. It was a custom with many 
Mughal rulers or members of the Mughal aristocracy to appoint readers 
to read, and scribes to write out dictation. Even Timur had his 
readers and Abu’l Fadl his writers and nobody stated that Timur could 
not read, or Abu’l Fadl could not write. 

There are some later references to specimens of Akbar ’s hand, 
writing in Mss preserved in the India Office Library, London, and 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 

An illustrated Ms of Anwar-i-Suheti written in 924 A.H. (1518 
A.C.) was presented by the Nawab of Murshidabad in 1904 A.C. 
to tho Victoria Memorial Hall. In the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibits, p. 30, there is a reference to Akbar’s handwriting on 
the Ms. 

In the Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the India Office 
Library, London, p. 2, there is a copy of the Qu’ran written in Ktific 
style. This is supposed to have been in the handwriting of Khalifa 
Uthman, a son-in-law of Muhammad. Dr. Otto Loth who prepared a 
descriptive catalogue of the Arabic Mss in the India Office Library 
says without reserve that the Ms. of this copy of the Qur’an contains 
the seal and signature of Akbar in the last page. 

From the facts stated above, it is clear that sufficient care was 
bestowed in the early days of Akbar for over fifteen years on his 
education by his father Humayun and guardian fiairam. Akbar was 
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placed under competent and conscientious teachers like Bayazid and 
Abdu’i LatiE. He could sign documents and did sign and write 
numerals. His signature on the front page oE Zafarnamah is testified 
by his son Jahangir who contradicts his own statement apparently. 
Abu’l Fadl’s statement about Akbar ’s secular knowledge was inten- 
tional, because the former desired to place his master in the role of a 
prophet almost similar to the founder of Islam. 

It is now high time that historians should revise their opinion 
on Akbar’s illiteracy in the light of the facts placed before them. 

Makhanlal Roychoudhurv 


IHQ., MARCH, 1956 
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MISCELLANY 

The Problem of the Harsa Era 
The historicity of the Harsa era, said to have been founded by 
King Harsavardhana of Kanauj in 606 A. D., has been, of late, a 
subject of keen controversy among scholars. While Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar strongly challenged the historicity of this era. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar stoutly supported it^. This controversy was highlighted in a 
symposium on this subject held on the occasion of the Indian History 
Congress at Gwalior in December 1952. The only solid evidence on 
which the theory of the Harsa era is based is a remark of Al-Beruni 
translated by Sachau as follows : 

‘‘The Hindus believe regarding Sri- Harsa that he used to examine 
the soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was in its interior, as 
f.ar down as the seventh earth; that, in fact, he found such treasures; 
and that, in consequence, he could dispense with oppresssing his 
subjects (by taxes, etc.). His era is used in the country of Mathura 
and Kanoj. Between SrI-Harsa and Vikram.aditya there is an interval 
of 400 years, as I have been told by some of the inhabitants of that 
region. However in the Kasmirian calender I have read that Sri-Harsa 
was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In face of this discrepancy 
I am in perfect uncertainty, which to the present moment has not ) ct 
been cleared up by any trustworthy information” 

“Now the year 400 of Yazdagird, which we have chosen as a 
gauge corresponds to the following years of the Indian eras : 

(i) to the year 1488 of the era of 5 ri-Harsa”’ 

In this passage the only clear reference to the Harsa era is to that 
of 457-58 B.C. (400 -f 57-58 B. C., i.e. the Vikrama Sathvat) and 
there is no indication to suggest that Al-Beruni had in mind a Harsa 
era of 606 A.D., though he mentions this date as that of the starting 

1 R. C. Mazum(!.ir, The Harsa Era, Indian Historical Quarterly (195*1 
Vol. XXVII, p. 183; The Harsa Era, Indian Historical Quarterly (195a, 
Vol. XXVIII, p, 280. 

D. C. Sircar, Harsa's Accession and the Harsa Era, Indian Historical 
Quarterly (195*) Vol. XXVII, p. 32 ij Harsa's Accession and Era (1953) 
Vol. XXIX p. 72. ’ 

2 Al-Beruni' s India, Vol. II, pp. 5, 7. 
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o£ the reign of Harsa, which he came to know from a calender of 
Kasmira and which threw him in doubt as to the correct date of the 
accession of Harsa. While giving the equivalents of the year 400 of 
Yazdagird he only mentions the Harsa era of 457*58 B. C. Hence the 
attempt of Dr. Sircar at inferring the prevalence of the Harsa era of 
606 A.D. from this remark is unwarranted and the criticism levelled 
against it by Dr. Mazumdar is convincing. Besides this remark of 
Al-Beruni, some dated inscriptions are conjecturally referred to the 
Harsa era of 606 A. D. But there being no explicit and conclusive 
reference to the Harsa era of 606 A.D. in them or elsewhere, we are 
at a loss to subscribe to the historicity of this era. Nevertheless, the 
faint and confused tradition of a certain Harsa era was afloat at the 
time of Al-Beruni and it is worthwhile to investigate its root and 
source. For aught we know there was no king named Harsa about 
457 B. C. and the attempt of Dr. Mazumdar to read in the tradition 
of the Harsa era of 457 B.C. an echo of an era ascribed to the Nanda 
kings is nothing more than a conjecture. Let us, therefore, examine 
as to what can be the probable origin and basis of the tradition asso- 
ciating the name of Harsa with the founding of an era. 

Writing on the Vikrama era, Albcruni makes the following 
observations which are relevant to the subject under consideration : 

“A Saka king tyrannized over the country between the river 

Sindh and the ocean some maintained that he was a Sudra or low- 

caste Hindu from the city of Almansura; while others maintained 
that he was not a Hindu at all, but had come to India from the West. 
The Hindus had much to suffer from him, till at last they received 
help from the East, when Vikramaditya marched against him, put him 
to flight and killed him in the region of Karur between Multan and 
the castle of Loni. Now this date became famous as people rejoiced 
in the news of the death of the tyrant and was used as the epoch of 
an era, especially by the astronomers.”® 

We learn from this passage that the Vikrama era was founded in 
commemoration of the defeat and death of a Saka king at the hands 
of Vikramaditya. But the killing of the Saka king took place long 
after the initial date of the Vikrama era as Alberuni observes. “Since 
there is a long interval,” he goes on to write, -‘between the era which 


3 Sachau Alberuni's India, Voli II, p. 6. 
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is called the era of Vikramaditya and the killing of Saka, wc think that 
Vikramaditya from whom the era has got its name is not identical with 
that one who killed ‘ 5 aka, but only a namesake of his.”* Thus ac- 
cording to Albcruni, there were two Vikramadityas, the latter being the 
victor and killer of the $aka king and the founder of the era known 
after his name, and the former being the king who flourished long 
before him and from whose time the said era was dated. In other 
words, the Vikrama era was founded in commemoration of the victory 
of Vikramaditya over the ^akas and tacked on to another era which was 
founded long before that event. This shows that the era of 57-58 B.C. 
was rechristened as Vikrama era after the victory of Vikramaditya 
over the ^akas which took place long after this date. Who this second 
Vikramaditya of Albcruni can be? Considering the data furnished 
by Indian history, there remains no reason to doubt that this second 
Vikramaditya, the conqueror of the ^akas, was no other than Candra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya of the Gupta dynasty. Among the data that 
can be brought forth in support of this identification I need only refer 
to the most significant one, viz., the defeat of the Sakas. According 
to Albcruni, Vikramiiditya killed the Saka king at a place 
named Karur. We lc.irn from Indian sources that Candra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya defeated and killed the Saka king some- 
where in the Punjab. The Harsacarita’’ of Banabhatta states that 
the residence of the Saka king killed by Candra Gupta was Aripura, 
which Kangaswami Saraswati corrects as Alipur and identifies with 
the hill-fortress of Alipur in the Kangra district. K. P. Jayaswal, on 
the other hand, identifies this Alipur with the village named Aliwal 
in the Jullundhar district. In his KavyamJmafhsa Rajasekhara states 
that the Saka king was worsted at Kartikeya-nagara which has been 
located in the valley of Gomti near the present village of Baijnaih. 
D. R. Bhandarkar* holds that the scene of this occurrence was 
Kartrpura. Whatever may by the site of the battle in which the Saka 
king was killed, it seems certain that it was somewhere in the Punjab. 

4 Sachau, Alberuni's India, Vol. II, p. 6. 

5 (Nirnaya Sigara Press, 3th edition (1925), p. 198; Cowell and Thomas 
(Eng. tr.) p. 194. 

6 New Light on the Early Gupta History, Malaviya Commemoration 
Volume (1931) p. 1890. 
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This is also the import of the remark of Aiberuni that Vikramiditya 
killed the ^aka king at Karur between K'fultan and the castle of Loni 
Besides this the only Vikramaditya who is known to have flourished 
after the traditional Vikramaditya, whom later legends credit with 
the founding of the Vikrama era of 57-58 B. C. was Candra Gupta 
II of the Gupta dynasty. Hence we arc not wide of the mark if 
we identify the second Vikramaditya of Aiberuni with Candra Gupta 
II Vikramaditya and hold that it was really in commemoration of his 
victory over the Sakas that an era was founded and later tacked on 
to the era of 57-58 B. C. 

In Indian tradition Vikramaditya was also known as Harsa. The 
Rajatarangim III, 125*128 of Kalhana (edited Stein I, p. 83 ff) states 
that Vikramaditya of Ujjayini was also called Harsa, At his court, 
according to his work, lived a dependent poet Matrgupta who cunning* 
ly ingratiated himself with the king so much that the king appointed 
him the tributary king of Kasmlra. Hearing of his appointment, 
Pravarasena who had previously been dispossessed of his throne, pre- 
pared to contest it. But Vikramaditya came to an arrangement with 
Pravarasena in virtue of which he retired to Benares vacating the 
throne in favour of his rival. Subsequently Pravarasena assisted 
Pratapasila also called Slladitya, the son of Vikramaditya, to recover 
the kingdom of his father, of which he had been deprived by his 
enemies. 

This Vikramaditya, the echoes of whose interference in the affairs 
of Kasmlra arc found in Kalhana’s chronicle, can be identified with 
Candra Gupta II only. There is some evidence to show that ever 
since the time of Samudra Gupta the Guptas were interested in 
Kasmlra. The Arya-mahjiisrt-miila-kalpa informs us that Samudra 
Gupta led triumphal expeditions in the West and North upto Kasmlra^. 
Hence it is understandable that his son Candra Gupta was involved 
in Kasmlra affairs and that Vikramaditya-Harsa referred to in the 
account of Kalhana, summarized above, is identical with him. 

The above inference suggested by the account of Kalhana is 

7 AryamanjUsrtmiila-kalpa ed. K, P. Jayaswal, Imperial History of India 
(text) p. 52. 
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strcngthcocd by the following observations of the Tibetan historian 
Taranatha*; 

“King Gambhirapaksa was the protector of the great Buddhist 
teacher Asahga in Sagara (Dikaia) in the Yavana kingdom not far from 
the West. After the death of Gambhirapaksa, the powerful king 
^ri- Harsa who was born in the kingdom of Maru appeared in the 
West. He abolished the teaching of the mlecchas by massacring 
them at Multan and laid the foundations of great Buddhist temples’” 
The date and identification of SrI-Harsa mentioned in this passage 
are to be determined with reference to the time of Asahga referred to 
in it. Asahga’s brother was Vasubandhu about whom we get much 
information from Paramartha (500-569 A D.), the writer of his life. 
The data furnished by this author about the date of Vasubandhu 
have been recently studied in detail by E. Frauwallncr*. Following 
the two dates for Vasubandhu given by Paramartha, this author holds 
that there were two persons bearing the name Vasubandhu, the earlier 
being the brother of Asahga and the latter, the author of the Abhi- 
dharmakosa. He concludes that the former lived from 320 to 380 
A.D, (p. 46) and the latter from 400 to 480 A.D.‘“ It follows from 
this conclusion that Asahga the brother of Vasubandhu also lived in 
the fourth century A.D. Hence this should also be the time of his 

8 Indian Antiquary, IV, pp, 364-365, 

9 h. Frauwallncr, On the date of the Unddhist Master of the Law Vasnban- 
dhu, Scric Oriencalc, Roma III (1951) 

10 E. Frauwallncr mentions 200 A.D. as the date of Vasubandhu the 
hi other of Asahga at anodicr place. But as shown by J. Filliozat this date is 
to be rejected in preference to the other date (320-380) given by him, since this 
latter date narrows the interval between the two Vasubandhus and thus allows 
for their confusion by Paramartha and others. Journal Asiatiqne (1952) 
Vol, CCXL pp, 402-403. But it is not unlikely that there was actually oi.e 
Vasubandhu though there was a difference of opinion about his date. I 
think that it is hazardous to set up a theory of two Vasubandhus merely on the 
basis of two sets of chronological traditions. Vasubandhu can be assigned only 
to the epoch of the Guptas. He, however, could live upto the time of Skanda- 
Gupta Vikramaditya and Nrisinghagupta Bai^ditya as we learn from 
Paramartha (Takakusu, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 'Society (1905). Thus his 
elder brother Asahga can be placed in the period, of the Early Guptas. 
This explains the chronological position of Gambhirapaksa and also of Sri-Harsa 
mentioned by Taranatha. 
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patron Gainbhirapaksa, mentioned by Taranatha. But it was after 
the death of Gambhirapaksa (Gambhirapaksa is also mentioned in 
Arya-mahjfisrhmiila-kalpa where a variant of the name Gambhira- 
paksa is Gambhirayaksa) that ^rl-Harsa attacked his kingdom and 
inflicted a defeat on his successor at Multan, Therefore this 
SrI-Harsa has to be assigned to the latter part of the fourth or the 
early part of the fifth century A.D. Considering the fact that Kalhana 
gives Harsa as a name of Vikramaditya as well as the fact that Srl- 
Harsa’s conquest of the mlecchas at Multan is the same as Vikrama- 
ditya’s victory over the ^akas at Karur between Multan and the castle 
of Loni referred to by Alberuni, we are bound to conclude that SrI- 
Harsa of this tradition is identical with Candra Gupta II Vikrama- 
ditya. 

The aforesaid discussion has led us to conclude chat Candra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya was also called SrI-Harsa and that an era was 
founded in commemoration of his victory over the Sakas, which was 
later on tacked on to the era of 57-58 B.C. Thus it becomes under- 
standable how the tradition of Harsa being the founder of an era, 
known as Harsa-Kala or Harsa era, became current. When Alberuni 
came to India either he was misinformed by the people as to the 
commencement of this era or he misunderstood them and dated it 
from 457-58 B.C. 

Buddha Pkakash 


n. K. P, Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 39. 



New light on Aliuddin Khalji’s Achievements 

The main topic of the Nabhinandana-jinoddbara-prabandha, a book 
composed in V. 1393 (1333 A. D.), is the instillation o£ the 
image of the Jaina Titthankara, Adinatha, by a Jain officer named 
Samar Simha who is known to have successively seen service under 
Alap Khan, the Khaljl Governor of Gujarat, the Khalji Sultan Qutbud- 
dln Mubarak Shah, Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, and his heir-apparent, 
Uiugli Khan. Incidentally it mentions the chief achievements of 
Alauddin Khalji, the Sultan responsible for the destruction of Jain 
images in Gujarat; and as this account in spite of its brevity sheds 
some new light on a topic or two of Khalji history, the original 
Sanskrit is translated here with a few necessary comments. 

T ranslation 

(III, 1) The ruler at that time was Sultan Alavadina (Alauddin) 
who like the ocean covered the earth on all sides. Like mighty billows 
were his prancing horses. 

(Ill, a) Going to Dcv.-igiri, he captured its ruler, but reinstated 
him there to serve as it were a pillar of his victory. 

(Ill, 3) Having slain the proud and brave ruler, Hammira, the 
overlord of Sapadalaksa, he took all chat he (Hammira) had. 

(Ill, /j) He captured the lord of Citrakuta fort, took away his 
property, and made him move like a monkey from one city to another. 

(Ill, 5) On account of his prowess, Karna, the ruler of Gurjaratra, 
fled aw.ay in all haste and having wandered about in many kingdoms 
died the death of a pauper. 

(Ill, 6) Besieged by him in his own fort, the ruler of Malwa 
passed there many days, living like a captive, and then died bereft of 
heroism. 

(Ill, y) Resembling Indra in prowess, he brought under his 
control the rulers of Karnata, Pandu and Tilihga countries. 

(Ill, 8) Who can count the strong forts, prominent among which 
stand ^amyayana and Jabalipura which he captured. 

(Ill, 9) Armies of the Kharparas roamed about in his country 
(at will). He dealt with them in a manner chat prevented their return. 
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Comment 

Students o£ Khaljl history are familiar enough with the events 
mentioned in these verses. Verse 2 refers to the defeat of Rama- 
candra Yadava of Devagiri. In the Khalji invasion of 1307 A. D., 
Ramacandra Yadava was captured and sent to Delhi. Alauddln for- 
gave the Raja, favoured him with a blue canopy and sent him back to 
rule at Devagiri.^ He was thus truly a “jayastambha” or pillar of 
Alauddin’s victory in the Deccan. Hammira, the proud overlord of 
Sapadalaksa or Sawalakh is Hammir Cauhan of Ranthambhor who 
gave refuge to the Neo-Muslim leader, Muhammad Shah and had to 
pay dearly for his generosity with his own life and kingdom. 

Citrakuta of the fourth verse is Chitore. According to the Rajput 
tradition, recorded by Tod and accepted as authentic by most histori- 
ans, Rawal Ratnasirhha, though captured deceitfully by Alauddln, was 
later on released by the Rajput heroes, Gora and Badal who, disguised 
as women, entered the Khaljl camp and wrought a good deal of havoc. 
Ratnasimha died in the second siege of Chitor in 1303 according to 
these accounts.* The Muslim version, as preserved in the Khazain-ul- 
Futuh, states on the other hand, that on the fall of the fort the Rana 
took refuge in the Imperial tent; Alauddln spared his life, even though 
he had 30,000 other Rajputs slain on account of the stiff resistance 
that they had put up.* This version is now corroborated by the in- 
dependent testimony of the Nabhinandana-jinoddhara-frabandha. It 
would have been far better for Ratnasimha to have died on the battle- 
field than to have passed into the captivity of Alauddln to be subjected 
to the indignities mentioned by our Jain source.* 

The sixth verse mentions the defeat of the ruler of Malwa. We 
learn from the Khazain-ul-Futuh about Rai Mahlak Deo of Malwa 
and his Pradhan, i.e.. Chief Minister, Koka (actually Goga) who 
maintained an army of thirty or forty thousand chosen horsemen. In 

1 Prof. Muhammid Habib’s translation of the Khazain-ul FutSh, pp. 

373 - 375 - 

2 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Oxford Hclition, I, 309-311. The 
name of the ^na is wrongly given as Bhim Singh. 

3 Khazain-ul Futiih, p. 271, 

4 That such indignities were not uncommon might be seen also from the 
HammiramahSkavya where Ratipala, a successful general of Hammira, makes 
Muslim women sell butter-milk in villages. 

raQ.. MARCH, 1956 - 
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clicir against the Khaljis, Kuka (Goga) was killed. Kdahlak Deo 
withdrew to the fort of Mandu and was after some time slain in his 
effort to get away from there.® Our Jain source speaks of the long 
siege sustained by the ruler. His attempt to escape has been put down 
as an act almost of cowardice; but here probably it runs down Mahlak 
Deo too much. Jayasi speaks of Mahlak Deo as a hero;® and this 
Mahlak Deo probably is none else than the ruler of Malwa who after 
a prolonged period of resistance against the Khaljis had the misfotune 
of losing the fort of Mandu as well as his life. 

The ruler of Karnata (v.y) must be the Hoyasala ruler, Vira Ballala 
III, defeated by Malik Kafur in 1310 A.D. Pandu country actually is 
the Pandya kingdom, the capital of which was captured by the Khaljis 
in 1311 A. D. The l ilinga ruler was Prataparudra Deva of the 
Kakatiya family who had to submit to Kafur in 1310 A. D. 

Verse 8 speaks of tlic capture of Siwana and Jalor, both of them, 
as we know, were strongholds of the Sonigara Cauhans. 

The Kharparas of verse 9 are the Mongols. They can rightly be 
described as roaming about in the country, for between the years 
1299 and 1307 A.D., they led as many as five very serious raids 
on Khaljl dominions. In the last of these, Kapak, a leader of the 
fleeing Mongols was drowned in the Riivi. Many of the Mongols 
were slain, and a good many were sent as captives to Delhi where they 
were either trampled to death by elephants or hung or executed. The 
Jain version may therefore be right in stating that Alauddin dealt with 
them in such a manner that they no longer thought of returning to 
this country. 

The Nabhinandana-jinoddhara-prabandha has 2344 verses. A 
good study of it is absolutely necessary for one writing the social, 
economic and religious history of the period. A few sidelights on 
political history, of which the verses quoted above are an instance, 
arc also bound to be highly useful to historians. 

Dasaratha Sharma 

5 Khaxam-ul-Vuiab. pp. 367-368, 6 Padmawat, 5 *» 5 " 

7 For arguments regarding the identification of the Kharparas with the 
Mongols sec my paper, “Three Short Notes on Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription” to be published in the Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 1954* 

• A paper read at the Indian History Congress, Ahmcdabad Session. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE COLLECTIONS OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY, vol. XIV. By Mm. Haraprasat! Sastri. Revised and 
edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti. Asiatic Society, Calcutta 1955. 

It is gratifying that the scries of Descriptive Catalogues of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, collected by the Government of India and 
deposited in the Asiatic Society, initiated by the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya H. P. Sastri about ^o years ago is now nearing completion. 
We have under review the last volume of the series with three other 
volumes still to be published. The present volume describes manus> 
cripts of works on Kamasastra, Vastu-sastrat Sangtta-sastra, Yuddha- 
sastra, ^yainika-sastra, Caturanga-sastra, Ratna-sdstra and Caurya^sdstra. 
The volume appears to be the smallest in the series consisting of 
63 pages, and describing 8g manuscripts. The smallness of the size 
seems to be due in a large measure to the discontinuance of the 
practice of quoting the same or similar extracts under the description 
of every manuscript of a group of manuscripts of the same work. 
An attempt has been made to bring together all available information 
regarding the manuscript material of a particular work under the 
description of the manuscript that came first and to note 
thereafter only the characteristic features of other manuscripts, if any. 
The introduction draws attention to the special features of the 
collection of manuscripts described in the volume under the following 
heads: owners; copyists and purposes of copying; important manus- 
cripts; a general survey of the nature of the contents of the mss. 
There are two indices one of authors and the other of works, the 
manuscripts of which are described in the volume. No pains appear 
to have been spared to make the volume useful to scholars in every 
way. 


D. B. 
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Art and Letters, vol. XXIX, no. 2 

C. Krishna Gairola. — The Administrative Structure of the Sata 
vahana Empire. 

H. Goetz. — The Last Masterpiece of the Gupta Art. 

Artibus Asiae^ vol. XVIII, 2 

M, Setadri. — Sandhyd Tandava. 

S. Paranavitana. — Samkha and Padma. 

C. SiVARAMAMURTl. — The Weapons of Visnu. 

Bharatiya VIdya, vol. XV, no. 2 

G. K. Rhat. — Interpretation of a Verse in the Bhagavad^ta (II. i6). 
The expressions sat and asat occurring in the well-known verse 
nasato vidyate bhavo nabhdvo vidyate satah first signify the soul 
and the body and then imply the ‘Eternal Principle of Life’ and 
the ‘World of physical existence and experience’ respectively. 

Kamaleswar Bhattacharya, — A Note on Asoka's R.E. VI. Asok® 
is sometimes represented as very lavish in his gifts to the 
Sahgha. But his edicts show that he was cautious not to let 
the interests of the State suffer from his own pious zeal. He 
did not exempt even the most important of the Buddhist institu- 
tions from the religious cess and the land tax. 

H. D. VELANKAR.---tftTrt!g-#^;TfT^155ji^. The edition of the second 
part (cantos 6-io) of Gahgadhara’s Mandalikamahdkdvya is 
completed in this instalment. 

Ludwik Sternbach. — Gujrdt as known to Mediaeval Europe. 

Bulletin of the Decoan College Research Institute, vol. XIV, no. 2 

H. G. Narahari. — Re^birth and Release in the Adhyatma Rdmdyana. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society, vol. XLI, part 111 

H. V. Trivedi. — The Indragarh Stone Inscriptions of the Time of 
the Rdstrakiita King Nannappa. 

Radhakrishna Chawdhary. — Bihar in Kalidasa’s Works. 

Ramanath Jha, — Bhaglrathpur Inscription of Anumati-Devi. 
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P* ViDYARTHi.— and Labour among the Mundas of Bihar. 

R. C. Agrav/ ALA--^Rajputana through the Ages (Saka-Kusana and 

Gupta Periods). 

Hari Kishore Prasad.— Figure of Nairatma. 

S. V. SoHONi. — References to Satavahana Coinage in Gatha Saptasath 
— ♦ — Tharu Songs ^ Here are [ ublishcd sonic folk songs current 

among the Tharus of North Champaran who speak a variety 
of Bhojpuri. 

Jata Shankar Jha. — Correspondence among the Organisers of the 
Anti-British Plot of /S57 in Bihar. 

S. H, Askari. — Bihar in the Time of the last two Lodi Sultans of 
Delhi. 

S. V. SoHONi. — *Khadga’trata' Coins of Kumaragupta 1 . 

— . — Apratigha Coin Type of Kumaragupta I. 

Journal of the Greater India Society^ vol. XIV, 110. 2 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala. — Numismatic Data in Niya Kharostht 
Documents from Central Asia. 

Kamaleswar Bhattacharya. — The Pancardtra Sect in Ancient 
Cambodia. 

N. Venkata Ramanayya. — Tripurdntakam Inscription of Vikra- 
mottuhga Rdjendra Cakravartin. 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, M.S. University of Baroda, 

vol* V, no. 3 

S. N. Vyas. — Some Religious Practices of the Ramdyana Age. 

H. Jacobi. — The Ramdyana. Translated from the original German by 
S. N. Ghosal. 

C. Hooykaas. — Sftdi's Laments in the Asoka-grove. 

Ludo Rocher. — Candesvara's Vyavahdraratndkara. 

Nilmadhav Sen, — Unfaninian Pronouns and Numerals in the 
Rdmdyana. 

Vittore Pisani. — A Note on Afisali. 

P. V. Kane. — The Noble Ideals of the Rdmdyana. 

S. C. Banerji. — Flora and Fauna of Dharmasutras. 

Umakant P. Shah. — Jaina Monk Kdlakdcarya in Suvarnabhiimi. 

G. H. Bhatt.-— TA tf Fire-ordeal of Sitd—an Interpolation in the 
Rdmdyana. 
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Upendrahay J. Sandesara. — Terms of Address to Aden and Women 
in the Anusasana-Parvan of the Adahabharata. 

A. N. Jain. — Extent of the Naisadhiyacaritam. 

Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 

vol. XV, part 2 

K. S. N. Bkahmam.— D4n(/i and His School. 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya.. — Some Characteristics of the Expres- 
sions of Patahjali. 

Ramachadra G. Tiwari. — Jainism in Pre-historic Indus Valley 
Civilization. 

N. SUBRAMANIA Sasiri. — Characteristics of Sanskrit Literature . — The 
furcheraiice of the spinctial good is said to have been the dominant 
principle of the great writers of Sanskrit. 

T. Venkata<'HARya. — {The Excellence of the Kadam- 
bart) 


Journal of the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library, 

vol. X, nos. 2 and 3 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri. — Avantisundari — A Study. 

K. Vasuduva Sastri. — Sahgita-makarandam of Veda Suri — Text and 
Translation. 

A. V. Gopachariar. — Valmtki-Ramayana — Aranyakanda Rasas. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XXIV, pt. 4 

Ratnachandra Agrawala. — Epithets and Titles of Rulers as depicted 
in the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan. 

Orissa Historical Research Journal, vol. IV, nos. 1-2 

O. C. Gangoly. — Lion on Elephants' Adotif in Orissa Art. 

S. N. RaIguru. — The Adana Sarnvat of Orissa. 

N. K. Sahu. — Hlnayana Buddhism in Eastern India in the yth 
Century A.D. 

S. C. De. — The Temples of Bhubaneswar. 

Pakshika Siddhanta (Hindi) 

Baladeva Upadhyay. — (Reference to 
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of the name of Paraslka-taila (oil from Persia) in Bilbana’s Vikra- 
mankadevacarita points to the import of Kerosene oil in India 
before the 1 1 th century A.C. 

Poona Orientalist, vol. XIX, nos. 1>4 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya.— One Corrupt Reading in the Mahd- 
bhdsya. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on Piinini 6,1,195 ^tlryate 
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from Porbundar), Girnar, Kolhapur and Dvaraka near the Okha 
port. All these places claim the name of Dvaraka. The Parijata 
plantation however took place at Mula Dvaraka near Kodinor 
where Krsna is said to have built a sea-fortress. 
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Humayun Kabir. -^Basis of Indian Culture — Unity in Diversity. 
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points to an early Vaisnavite establishment in the region. 
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FOREWORD 

The All-India Celebrations of the twenty-fifth centenary 
of the Great Saint Gautama Buddha have served to rouse our 
consciousness as to the grandeur and excellence of our cultural 
heritage as also of our ancient cultural link with the eastern 
countries of Asia. The contributions of Buddhism to Indian 
culture are varied in the domains of language and literature, 
art and architecture, and moral and social ideals. 

' Gautama Buddha lived in an age of iron-cased beliefs and 
traditions, and he had to overcome an almost insurmountable 
opposition offered by the deep-rooted orthodoxy of a large 
section of the people with their long established rituals and 
ceremonies. His teachings, however, appealed both to the 
intellectuals and to the masses realizing for the first time that 
the path of salvation could not be the monopoly of the few. 
His emphasis on self-reliance, and his exposition of the law of 
causality were a notable contribution to Indian thought and 
religion. • 

Philosophy: Gautama Buddha was brought up in the 
Indian traditional faith and doctrines but he had the courage to 
challenge their efficacy and usefulness in reducing and ultimately 
eliminating the human sufferings. In pre-Buddha days, many 
thinkers applied their minds to the quest of the Truth, but 
their thoughts and beliefs have not come down to us except 
those found in the Upanisads and the Jaina literature. In the 
former, the findings about the Truth and its nature were 
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varied, and it is the monistic conception that found 
prominence. The highest Truth, according to this view, 
is transcendental, and so it can be referred to by negations 
only of known concepts. Gautama Buddha subscribed 
to this view but he adhered strictly to negative terms and 
criticised all attempts at forming any positive concept about 
the ultimate Truth. It has been expressed in these words by 
Nagarjuna' : — 

[It connotes neither one nor many; it is neither annihila- 
tion nor eternality — this is the immortal teaching of Buddhas, 
the leaders of the world.j 

His thorough-going view in this respect is due to his firm 
conviction that the Absolute is perfectly absolute and has no 
relation whatsoever with the composite universe. It is the 
Asahkhata or the unconstituted, and hence uncaused and un- 
conditioned, unoriginated and undecaying, attributeless, one 
and the same, and it has nothing to do with the Sarnkhata, the 
constituted. He would not admit, even, that ‘it is’, or ‘it is 
not’, or it is both ‘is and is not’, or it is not both ‘is and is 
not . In the very first Sutta of the ‘D'tghanikdya acknowledged 
as the Bttddhavacana by all sects of Buddhism, he warned his 
disciples against any attempt to speculate about the Ultimates, 
which, he said, could only be realised by the Perfect within 
one’s own self (paccattarn veditabbo vinndhi). He instructed 
them to apply their minds to the origin and decay of the 
constituted world which lacks substantiality and is subject to 
impermanence and painfulness. It is for this reason that his 
disciples went to the utmost length to analyse the physical 
and mental constituents of a being in the Abhidhamma texts. 


I MadhyamakakarikS, XVIII. ii. 
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“Buddha’s appeal was to logic, reason and experience, 
his emphasis was on ethics, and his method was one 
of psychological analysis” says Nehru in his "Discovery 
of India" (1956), p. 109. In course of his analysis of 
the phenomenal world, Buddha visualised the law of 
causality or the law of momentary sequence of the dynamic 
states of worldly beings and objects, and it is by this law that 
he establishes the non-existence of eternal soul. Of notable 
importance is his ksanikavada, which implies that a cause has 
no duration, and it ceases as soon as the effect is produced; 
there is not even an infinitcsmal interval between the 
cause and its effect. There is no static cause in a dynamic 
world and it is by inference only that we say that the cause 
produces an effect. Bertrand Russell in his "Mysticism and 
Logic" (p. 192) says that cause and effect are mere sequences, 
and there is no law of causality but mere causal sequences, 
“the earlier event is the cause and the later event the effect”, 
as “night is the cause of day”. This interpretation has some 
affinity with the Buddhist law of causation. A being, 
according to the Buddhists, is a ceaseless stream of 
mental and physical constituents (nama-riipa), which dis- 
integrate and re-integrate almost simultaneously. Such dis- 
integration and re-integration are in fact invariable sequences 
and not exactly cause and effect, as there is no substance to 
maintain the relation of cause and effect, nor is there any 
interval for the cause to produce an effect. 

Ethics : In pre-Buddha India, there were ethical instruc- 
tions scattered in the Brahmanic texts but the ethics was 
subservient to the religious faith. These texts prohibited in a 
general way the killing of living beings, which was regarded 
as sin but if the killing took place in a ritual, it was consi- 
dered proper as also meritorious. It was Gautama Buddha, 
who presented us for the first time with an elaborate ethical 
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code, which, of course, was meant primarily for the monks 
and nuns. The code for the laymen was short and simple 
and was not quite free from a religious bias as it was incum- 
bent upon all lay-devotees to take Trisarana and to develop 
faith in the excellence of the Triratna. The rules lie scatter- 
ed in the Nikayas, particularly, in the Dhammaf>ada, Peta- 
vatthu, VimUnavatthu and the Jdtakas. It was for the fulfil- 
ment of the ethical observances that Gautama Buddha intro- 
duced the monastic system, hitherto unknown to Indian 
religion. The monasteries became almost academics for 
imparting training to the monks and nuns. Some of the 
monasteries grew into large post-graduate institutions, teach- 
ing not only the humanities but also science as it existed then. 
The later phenomenal development of the monastic institutions 
started by Buddha on a small scale shows also the organising 
ability of the Buddhist monks and the laity. It lies to the 
credit of some of the later masterminds who were not merely 
recluses and authors but were actively engaged in founding 
and maintaining magnificent academic institutions, which 
trained up monks and missionaries, equipped them with suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subjects needed for propagating and 
establishing Buddhism in foreign lands. Apart from the 
academic aspect, these monasteries led to the development of 
monumental art and architecture, caityas and stupas with 
bas-reliefs and images, which arc objects of wonder even to 
the artists and architects of the present day. 

Buddha’s disciples : In our enthusiasm for Buddha and 
his strong personality, we often forget that Buddhism owes 
much of its greatness to a few generations of his disciples. 
It is well-known that Buddha’s first band of disciples consisted 
of intellectuals of high class Brahmana and ^resthi families, 
and that a substantial oortion of the so-called Buddhavacana 

L 

was the composition of his disciples like Sariputta and Kacca- 
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yana, Upali and Ananda. They were followed later by 
distinguished saintly disciples like Moggaliputta Tissa, Upa- 
gupta and Nagasena. Then there were the galaxies of poets, 
philosophers and logicians like Maitreyanatha, Asvaghosa, 
Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asahga, Aryadeva, Santideva, Dih- 
naga, and Dharmakirti. Some of the terse and learned trea- 
tises were commented upon by the authors themselves and 
they were followed by quite a large number of commentators 
like Gunamati, Sthiramati, Candrakirti, Bhavaviveka, 5ila- 
bhadra, Yasomitra, Kamalasila, Dharmottara, Karnakagomin, 
Manorathanandin, all of whom did not confine themselves 
to mere expositions but introduced fresh food for thought, 
surpassing in quality and quantity even the original authors. 
Their contributions to Buddhist logic and philosophy are ines- 
timable. Then there were many authors of Tantrik works, 
some of which were very deep in their philosophical approach. 
To these bands of Buddhist intellectuals, we should add the 
host of translators, who rendered the Buddhist texts, includ- 
ing the abstruse ones, into Central Asian dialects, and Chinese, 
Tibetan and Mongolian. Much of the greatness of the 
Buddhist cultural movement depended on the literary, spiritual, 
and cultural activities of the Buddhist teachers covering 
about a thousand years. 

The ancient Indians usually avoided mentioning the names 
of authors of works, and the Buddhist writers were not an 
exception to this practice. The works of unknown authors, 
e.g. the Lalitavistara, Mahdvastu, Lahkdvatdra, Prajndpdramitd 
etc. speak highly of the intellectual level of their authors, 
whose contributions have enriched the Indian literature. The 
high-flown lucid and well-knit style of the Kdrikds and Kdvyas 
shows that there were several Buddhist geniuses, who raised 
the banner of Buddhism aloft, and wafted the aroma of the 
religion all around Asia. 
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Though ostensibly a religious movement, Buddhism 
rendered an almost unforgettable service to Indian culture in 
general and covered almost the whole of India from Kashmir 
to Conjeveram and from Bengal to Bombay, Gujrat and 
Ra]piitana. It behoves free India to find out how and when 
this religious ct4m cultural movement developed, casting 
influence on so many countries of Asia. 

The Indian Historical (Quarterly has been rendering service 
•n its humble way to the unfolding of this ancient Indian 
culture by bringing together the thoughts of devoted 
researchers in the field of Buddhism. In order to take a part 
in the All-India Celebrations, two issues of the Quarterly are 
devoted exclusively to original papers written by distinguished 
scholars of Buddhist religion, philosophy, art, architecture, 
history and tradition, and we trust that a collection of such 
studies will present to our readers important aspects of a 
movement, of which India should feel proud. 


Editor 



The Master’s Life in Stone* 


The sixth century before Christ was an era of great spiritual 
upsurge througho.ut the ancient East. In India it was marked by 
the birth of Gautama Buddha, the a^ooth anniversary of whose 
Maha'paTinirvana we are now celebrating. 

The epic story of the Master’s life,— his miraculous birth un- 
der a Sal tree, his early mental struggles and renunciation of the 
world, his sojourn in search of True Knowledge and its attain- 
ment, his preachings among men, and demise after a fruitful 
life of eighty years devoted to the cause of deliverance of all 
sentient beings, have been told in great detail in the Buddha- 
carita, the Lalitavistara and other Buddhist texts. Here it is pro- 
posed to place before the reader the life-story of the Master as 
narrated in sculptures by ancient Indian craftsmen during the 
first two hundred years or so before and after Christ. These 
come mainly from places like Bharhut, Sanchi, Gandhara, 
Mathura, Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati, and have a charmingly 
simple narrative quality. 

It is said that after performing the ten virtues (Paramitas) in 
innumerable previous births, recounted in the Jataka stories, 
Bodhisattva, destined to be an omniscient Buddha, had been born 
in Tusita heaven when the gods besought him to be reborn on 
earth to deliver mankind. Bodhisattva then decided to be born 
of king 5uddhodana of Kapilavastu and his queen Mahamaya. 
Maya had a dream in which she saw the divine Bodhisattva 
enter her body in the form of a white elephant. This story is 
narrated in three successive panels in a relief sculpture from 

• The article is based on an illustrated talk delivered by the author at the 
Indian Museum in July, 1956. The illustrations arc of exhibits in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, copyright reserved by the Department of Archaeology, 
Government of India. 
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Amaravati of circa and century A.D. (PI. I). The scenes from 
left to right show the divine Bodhisattva seated on a throne in 


Tiisita heaven while entreated by the gods to be reborn on 
earth; his descent from heaven in the form of a white elephant 
carried in a palanquin by the gods with music and dancing; and 
the queen’s dream. The last scene only is depicted in a circular 
bas-relief on the Bharhut railings of circa 2 nd century B.C. 


(PI. II). 

When the queen spoke of her dream to the king, he sum- 
moned the soothsayers to interpret it. They declared that she 
had conceived a son, destined to be either a Cakravarft Raja or a 
Buddha. 


The gods guarded the mother and child during gestation. 
When her confinement approached, Maya wished to sec her 
parents at Devahrada, but at Lumbini Park on the way she was 
dclivci-cd of the child while she stood under a Sal tree holding 
its branch. The child was received by the attending Dikpalas, 
but he immediately descended on the ground and taking seven 
lotus steps in all dimetions exclaimed triumphantly that he was 
the foremost of the world. A Gandhara relief reproduced here (Ph 
III) shows the divine child coming out of the right side of the 
body of queen Maya who stands under a Sal tree holding its 
bending branch. The god 5akra (Indra) receives the child on a 
piece of cloth while Brahma looks on from behind, and above, a 
heavenly being whistles to indicate the rejoicings in heaven. The 
fly whisk in the panel, a symbol of royalty, suggests the future 
greatness of the newborn child who is shown as having des- 
cended on the ground and standing with his right hand raised 
in Abhaya, about to take the first seven steps. 

The child Bodhisattva was then given his first bath, and 
mother and child were brought back to Kapilavastu amidst great 
rejoicings. These scenes are depicted in a Gandhara relief 
(PI. IV) divided into three panels. The story runs from right 




o£ Bodhisattva and Maya’s Dream. 




Dream of Maya, Bharhut 


The Birth, Gandhara 



The First Bath and Return, Gandhara 





The Prediction, Gandhara 



At School, Gandhara 


The Midnight Scene, Gandhara 
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to lefcj The first scene on tlie right shows the bath,, the second 
in the middle the return of queen Maya from Lumbini in a 
bullock-cart with the child in her arms, and the third on the left, 
musicians outside the city-gates of KapilavSstu welcoming 
motlier and child. 

Shortly after, the sage Asita visited king Suddhodana and 
wished to see the newborn child. When he was brought, the 
sage bowed respectfully to him for he recognised that the child 
was a Buddha to be. He was named Siddhartha. The king 
then called the astrologers to cast his son’s horoscope (PI. V). 
They discerned in his body the thirtyewo infallible marks 
of greatness and declared that he was a Tathagata who would 
forsake the world when he had seen four ominous sights. 

Maya having died shortly after childbirth, Siddhartha was 
brought up by his aunt and stepmother Mahaprajapati Gautami. 
Like other 5akya princes he was admitted into a school where he 
showed himself superior to all others. A relief from Gandhara 
shows young Siddhartha seated on a stool writing on a tablet 
(PI. VI). 

At sixti cn Siddhartha was married to Yasodhara, daughter 
of his uncle Suprabuddha. Time passed on and Bodhisattva 
lived in luxury befitting a prince. His father took great care 
that none of the ominous sights predicted by die soothsayers 
should meet his eye, but to no avail. The day came when 
Siddhartha driving in his chariot to the pleasure gardens saw the 
first of the ominous sights — a decrepit old man. He returned 
home with a heavy heart. On another day he saw a sick man 
on the road, and on a third, a corpse. His mind was greatly 
agitated. Then on a fourth occasion he saw a monk Whbse 
serene bearing made a deep impression on him, and he longed 
to be an ascetic. The birth of his son Rahula at this moment made 
him decide on renunciation, for he saw that his worldly ties were 
multiplying. His father re-doubled his efforts to keep him away 
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from such thoughts, and arranged for his nightlong enteurtain- 
ment by the palace dancers and singers. About midnight 
they became tired and fell asleep. The sight of sleeping women, 
snoring and in dishabille, made Siddhartha realise the deceptive- 
ness of apjxtarances and the futility of worldly pleasures. 
A Gandhara relief (PI. VII) represents the scene in two panels. 
The upper one shows Siddhartha reclining on a couch with 
Yasodhara seated beside, and female musicians entertaining him. 
The lower one shows Yasodhara asleep on a couch and the tired 
musicians dozing in unseemly attitudes. Bodhisattva’s mind was 
filled with disgust and he decided to leave the place at once. He 
asked his gr(x>m Chandaka to bring his horse Kanthaka. Mount- 
ed on his favourite horse and accompanied by his groom, Sid- 
dhartha then left die palace in cjuest of True Knowledge amidst 
rejoicings in heaven. The Mahabhiniskramana or Great Renun- 
ciation is illustrated by another Gandhara relief sculpture (PI. VIII) 
which shows the prince passing through the city-gates of Kapila- 
viistu on his horse while his groom holds a parasol over his head 
and two Yaksas lift up the hoofs of the horse lest there be noise. 
Mara, the Evil One, stands in front urging Bodhisattva to 
abandon his quest. 

Travelling far Siddh.artha arrived on the bank of the Anoma 
where he alighted from his horse and gave up his jewels and 
ornaments to Chandaka bidding him return to Kapilavastu 
widi Kan^aka. Cutting off his long hair he then Hung it to 
the sky where it was received in a golden casket by ^akra for 
worship in heaven. A bas-relief on the Bharhut railings of circa 
and century B.C. depicts the scene of the worship of Buddha’s 
hair-lock in heaven (PI. IX). The three-storied building is the 
Vaijayanti Palace of god 5akra and the building with a domed- 
roof Sudharma, the Assembly Hall of the gods. The panel 
shows Buddha’s hair-lock placed on a throne and nymphs 
dancing around to the accompaniment of music. 










The Great Renunciation, Gandhara 



Worship of the Hatrlock. Bharhut The Gteat Effort, Gandhara 










Approaching the Scat, Gandhara 



Mara’s Defeat. Gandhara 




















The First Sermon, Gandhara 
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Miracle of the Fire Temple, Sanclii 
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Wandering from place to place in search of True Knowledge 
Siddhartlia Gautama came upon Alara Kalama of Vaisali and 
Rudraka Ramaputra of Rajagrha, and became their disciple. 
But their teachings did not satisfy him, and he resolved to apply 
himself to the severest austerities (Alahapatfhana or the Great 
Effort) at Uruvilva near Gaya. For six jears he performed the 
most severe penance and became as thin as a skeleton (PI. X). 
But the Truth still eluded him. He realised that self-mortifi- 
cation was not the way to Enlightenment and gave up die prac- 
tice of austerities. At daybreak on the fuHmoon day of Vaisakha 
Bodhisattva took his scat under a big pipal tree on the bank of 
the Nairanjana, when Sujata the village headman’s daughter 
came to make her offering to the holy tree. Seeing Bodhisattva 
seated under the tree shining in his own effulgence she took him 
to be the tree-god come to life, and offered him the food. 
Nourished by her food Bodhisattva resumed his meditation re- 
solved on attaining samyaksambodht. He obtained from a 
grass-cutter a bundle of soft green grass, spread it at the foot of 
the pipal tree and thereon took his scat. A Gandhara relief 
(PI. XI) shows Gautama approaching the seat under the Bodhi 
tree on which grass has been spread. Behind him is Mara 
carrying a sword. 

Mara thought that his authority over the temporal world 
would end if Bodhisattva attained supreme knowledge. He was, 
therefore, determined to use all his powers to prevent Bodhi- 
sattva from attaining samyaksambodhi. FIc tempted, threaten- 
ed and entreated Bodhisattva, but when all his efforts failed 
Mara attacked him with his hosts. But Bodhisattva remained 
unmoved in his seat and overcame Mara and passed on 
to Buddhahood. A fragmentary relief sculpture from Gandhara 
(PI. XII) shows below seated Buddha (broken) two of Mara’s 
soldiers with sword and shield tumbling down in 'defeat. 

After his attainment of Bodhi the gods entreated Gautama 
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Buddha to preach his new Dharma for the benefit of mankind. 
Buddha yielded to tlicir entreaties and proceeded to Rsipattana 
Mrgadava (Sarnath) near Varanasi to preach his new gospel. 
Here he delivered his First Sermon known as the “Turning of 
the Wheel of Law” {Dharmacakrapravartandf to the five Brah- 
man ascetics (Bhadravargiyas) who had earlier deserted him at 
Gaya for giving up the practice of austerities. A Gandhara 
relief (PI. XIII) shows Buddha seated under a tree surrounded 
hy a number of devotees among whom may be recognised his 
first five disciples with their shaven heads. 

Some time later Buddha again proceeded to Uruvilva near Gaya 
t(# convert Kasyapa and his brothers who were fire-worshipping 
Jatilas. In Kasyapa’s fire-temple lived a fierce serpent. Buddha 
spent a night in this temple and subdued the serpent with his 
own effulgence. A relief panel (1^1. XIV) on the Eastern Gateway 
of the Great Stupa at Sanchi shows the scene of this Miracle of 
the Fire Temple. The temple is shown with an altar in front, 
a throne indicating the presence of Buddha, the five-hooded 
jerpent. the Brahman ascetic Kasyapa and his brothers, as also 
the Nairanjana river. After the miracle at the fire-tem| 3 lc 
Kas)'apa and his brothers arranged a sacrifice. But Buddha 
spread a spell over them so tliat wood could not be split, fire 
could not be lit, and sacrifice could not be offered until Buddha 
consented. Another relief panel from the Eastern Gateway of 
the same Stiipa at Sanchi illustrates this second miracle (PI. XV). 

When news of Gautama’s attainment of Buddhahood had 
reached king Suddhodana he sent repeated messages to his son 
to return to Kapilavastu. Buddha finally consented to visit his 
home town. But the proud Sakyas were at first unwilling to 
show due respect to him. Buddha won them over by walking 
miraculously through mid-air and performing many other won- 
ders. A relief panel on the Eastern Gateway of the Great Stupa 
at Sanchi shows at the bottom the aerial pathway, while the 
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scene of May-a’s drcani incised at the top indicates that the 
scene is the Miracle of Kapilavastu (PI. XVI). 

Anathapindika, a rich merchant of .^ravasti, became a 
follower of Buddha and presented prince jeta’s Park at 5tavasti 
to the Lord for constructing a monastery. Prince Jeta agreed to 
sell the park for as many gold Karsapana coins as would cover the 
ground. A relief medallion on the Bharhut railings (PI. XVII) 
.shows a bullock-cart b/inging the coins to the garden and two 
persons engaged in spreading them. Anathapindika is shown 
as carrying a waterpot for consecrating the gift by jxiuring water. 

While at $ravasti king Prasenajit of Kosala visited Buddha, 
and the latter performed one of his great miracles to convince 
people of his superiority over the heretical teachers, Purna 
Kasyapa and others. At his bidding an immense pathway 
appeared in the sky from east to west, and there were many 
wondrous lights. He made watei and fire issue from his lx)dy, 
then seated on a lotus he multiplied himself in all directions. 
A Gandhara sculpture (PI, XVIII) shows the pavilion of the 
Miracle at Sravasti where the contest was held. Buddha is 
seated in the centre on a lotus Hanked by Sakra and Brahma 
on either side, while women peep from windows alxive. 

It is said that Buddha went up to the heaven of the Tliirty- 
three gods (Trayastrimsdj to expound his Dharma to his mother, 
who was reborn there. When he was about to descend a triple 
ladder appeared in the sky at ^akra’s command, and accom- 
panied by Brahma and 5akra, Buddha came dowr\ it near Sah- 
kasya. A relief panel on the stUpa railings from Bharhut 
(PI. XIX) shows the triple ladder, a throne under a tree, two 
flying deities and devotees waiting. A footprint on the top . and 
lowermost rungs of the middle ladder indicates the descent. 

Once when Buddha was at Kausambi a monkey offered him 
honey in a bowl and then drowned itself in a nearby tank. A 
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relief panel from the Northern Gateway of the Great Stupa at 
Sanchi shows this scene (PI. XX). 

In the course of his journeys in Magadha, Buddha lived for 
some time in the Indrasala cave on Vediyaka hill near Rajagrha 
where Sakra visited him to discuss some philosophical problems. 
He was accompanied by his Gandharva musician Paheasikha. The 
scene is depicted in a relief sculpture from Mathura of circa 2nd 
century A.D. (PI. XXI). 

Devadatta, the jealous cousin of Buddha, made several 
attempts to destroy him. Once he hired some assassins and 
waylaid Buddha. But eventually the assassins confessed their 
guilt and were converted. A relief panel from Gandhara shows 
the assassins assembled behind a wall, while one of them bows 
down at the feet of Buddha (PI. XXII). 

Buddha died at the ripe old age of eighty in the Sal grove at 
Kusinara between twin Sal trees. It is said that when he reached 
the Sal grove at Kusinara, Buddha was too ill to proceed. 
Ananda then spread a couch for him between the twin Sal trees. 
Buddha laid himself down on his right side with his head to the 
north and finally breathed his last. The Gandhara relief repro- 
duced here (PI. XXIII) is an elaborate representation of the 
Great Decease. In the centre of the panel Buddha s body rests 
on a cot between two Sal trees. In the uppermost row arc flying 
deities, while the next two lower ones show a number of princely 
figures who arc possibly the Malla chieftains, some of whom are 
throwing flowers on Buddha’s body while others are grieving. 
The monk nearest Buddha’s head holding a flywhisk is possibly 
his disciple Ananda, while the nude figure standing second from 
the left is an Ajivika ascetic. The monk standing next to the 
Ajivjka ascetic is possibly Buddha’s principal disciple Maha- 
kasyapa who is said to have arrived on the scene just after Buddha 
had passed away. According to the story he got the news from 
an Ajivika ascetic. 
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It is said that the dead bod)' of the Master was placed in 
a coffin before it was consecrated to the flames. A Gandhara 
relief (PI. XXIV) reproduced here .shows the coffin between twin 
Sal trees attended by five persons, namely, Vajrapant, three 
monks of whom the one carrying a staff is pssibly Mahakasyapa, 
and a Malla chieftain. Another relief from Gandhara (PI. XXV) 
shows the Great Decease and the cremation at Makuubandhana 
near Kusinara. Beside the funeral pyre are two Malla chieftains 
extinguishing the flames by pouring milk from ve.ssels tied to 
long poles. 

After the cremation there was a scramble for the relics. 
Finally these were divided among eight claimants which included 
King Ajatasatru of Magadha, the Licchavis of Vaisali, the 5akyas 
of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Rama- 
graima, the Mallas of Pava and a Brahman of Vethadvipa. A 
relief on one of the entrance pillars of the Bharhut torana shows 
a royal personage riding on an elephant carrying a relic casket. 

Stupas were built over the relics of the Master and worshipp- 
ed by the devout. Thus said the Lord to Ananda when the 
latter wanted to know how they should treat his remains after 
his death : The remains are to be burnt and the bones put in 
golden caskets, and at the cross roads caityas are to be built over 
these and venerated with flags and streamers, and perfumes and 
garlands. This is shown in a Bliarhut relief panel (PI. XXVI). 


R. C. Kar 
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It has been very widely circulated in the press that the Buddhists 
ol Ceylon and Burma have declared that in this year of 1956 A. D. 
on May 24, 2500 years will be completed from the date of the 
Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana. About the date of this great world 
event, there are current the Ceylon and Burma traditions, according 
to which the date is 544 B.C. 

In the Saiiiiyutta Nikaya (I, p. 50-5 1) there is a veiled reference 
to two eclipses, first the lunar and the second the solar, both in the 
month of lunar Migha and the events were in this order : ' 

(1) Coming of the month of Magha 

(2) The lunar eclipse which happened on Dec. 29, — 559 
A.C. (560 B.C.) 

(3) The solar eclipse of Jan. 14, — 558 A.C. (or, 559 B.C.) 

1 have also shown* chat in the year on Dec. 27, 576 B.C. 

( — 575 A.C.) at G. M. Noon, 


True Sun = 270“ 17' 
True Moon = 95° 57' 


1 


Cancrac = 93° nearly 


Tlic full-moon happened about 5-12 A.M., I.S.T. 

Hence the true Winter Solstice day was at this period of eclipses, 
27ch of December, This date of December 27, shows that the month 
of Magha began with the Pausa full-moon on the W. S. day and 
the months were full-moon ending. 


On examination of the great work, "Carton der Finsternesse” by 
Oppolzer for the period of time from, — 580 A.C. to — 483 A.C. I 
found that the only eclipses Brst of the Moon and then of the Sun at 
an interval of a fortnight, of which the solar eclipse happened at the 
middle of the month of Magha and both the eclipses were visible 
from Sravasci. The daces of the two eclipses have been stated above. 

If we accept that the Buddha’s Nirvana happened in, — 544 A.C. 
the eclipses referred to in the SaAtyutta Nikaya, happened about 16 


I, P. C. Sengupta, Ancient Indian Chronology, pp. 220, 221, 
2 Ibid., p, 22on. 
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years before. The other view of the Nirvana, viz., 483 B.C. about 76 
years later than the year of the eclipses (560-559 B.C.) is not correct. 

There can thus be no doubt that the Nirvana of the Buddha 
happened in the year, — 544 A.C. (i.c. 549 B.C.). With this basis 
as a certainty it has been possible to Bnd out Bve dates of principal 
events in the Buddha’s life-time, as we shall see presently. 

It is generally known that the Buddha passed away exactly after 
completing 80 years in luni-solar reckoning. It is generally known that 
the moon’s phases near to the fixed stars repeat in 19 years. Hence 
on completion of 76 years or 4 times 19 years, the lunar phase of his 
birch day would be repeated approximately. In the remaining four 
years of the Buddha’s life the birth day in the Julian calendar would 
very nearly present a new-moon day instead of a full-moon day and 
vice versa. The same birth day lunar phase would come about half a 
lunation later. This point cannot or should not be lost sight of by 
any scientific researcher. 

Observations We take that the Buddha’s Nirvana happened in, 
— 544 A.C. This year and date are similar to May 21, 1951 A.D. 
The actual date has come out as April 22, — 544 A.C. (J.D. =3 
1522474). 

Again on completion of 76 years, the year and date are similar to 
May 4, 1947 A. D. The actual date year becomes April 7, — 558 
A.C (J.D. =3 1520997). 

Here by the difference of the J. D. Nos. viz., 1477 days we have 
4 years of 365.25 days-f- 16 days. 

In the last four years of the Buddha’s life there must have been 
50 lunations. 

The dates as correctly found out are serially presented : — - 
I. Siddhartha’s Birth Day 

April 6,-624 A. C. (J.D.ss 1493238) at G. M. Noon or I.S.T. 
5-30 P.M. 

Long, of— Long, of — 

Mean Sun = 7* 55' 19^.44 c( Libra =*186“ 45' 33'' 

Mean Moon= 186 20 19 .61 True Sun = 9 3444.44 

Lunar Perigee = 237“ 38' 52".3i True Moons 182 18 ii 
A. Node = 1 12° ai' 44''.55 Full Moon next day about 8 A. M. 

Moon, conjoined with < Libra 
the chief star of the Visakbas, 

3 


IHQ., JUNE-SEPT,. 1956 
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II. Prince's Renunciation 

December 18,- 596 A. C. at G. M. N. or I. S. T. 5-30 P. M., 
}.D. 1503722. 

Long, of — Long, of — 

Mean Sun = 26i° 25' True Sunc =2' 2® 12' 50" 

Mean Moon = 87 36 20.26 True Moon= 91 25 25 

Lunar Pcrigcc = 323 5 25 d Cancri = 92 24 26 

A. Node =a. 6 II 36'05 L.M. about 18 hrs. before, i.e. 

on the previous day. 

This date of Dec. 18, — 596 A.C. was the day of the moon’s 
conjunction at night with Pusya naksatra of which ^ Cancri is the 
“junction star”. Gautama summoned his attendant Chandaka and 
with him left his father’s palace at midnight when all the citizens 
were fast asleep®. 

III. Siddhartha becoming the Buddha 

April 10, — 589 A.C. J.D.= 1506025, at G.M. Noon or I.S.T. 


5-30 P.M. 




Long, of — 

- 

Long, of- 

— 

Mean Sun = 1 1 

22' 4o".35 

Truc Sun = 12*' 

57' ^'"95 

Mean Moon .= 192 

50 51.02 

True Moon =189 

54 20.00 

Lunar Perigee = 22,^ 

36 16 

F.M. about 6 hr 

s. later. 

A. Node = 243 

14 26.07 

Long, of '< Libra 




= 190° 14' 

43" 

IV. 

Bnddha at the age of yC years 


April 7, — 548 A.C. (J. D. = 

1520997) at G. M. 

N. orLS.T. 

5-30 P.M. 




Long, of — 


Long, of— 

- 

Mean Sun = 8° 

29' 22". 22 

True Sun = 9° 

47' 46".88 

Mean Moon = 189 

5 » 33 - 5 '* 

True Moon =190 

34 2-»9 

Lunar Perigee =184 

12 21.84 

«t Libra =190 

48 53 


A. Node = 82 24 5^*94 F* M. and conjunction with 

=< Libra, at this time of 
5-30 P.M. I.S.T. 

3 Lalita Viitara, R. L. Mitra’s cdn., pp. 265-266. Bodhisattvah sarvain 
nagarajanath prasuptarii viditvardharatrisamayaifa copasthitarir jnatva Pusyanca 
naksattadhipatiih yuktarii jnatva slmpratain niskramanakalamiti jnatva 
Chandak'amamantrayate sma. 
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V, Buddha's Nirvana 

Date April 22, —544 A C., G. M. T. h o” or l.S.T. 5-30 A.M. 
J. D. = 1522474. 

Long. o£— Long, of — 

Mean Sun =23“ 47' ^2".o6 x Libra rsigo" 52' 13^^ 

Mean Moon =204 48 32.82 i Libra =ig6 47 

Lunar Perigce=254 41 25.36 F.M. at about 8-30 P.M. l.S.T. 

A. Node = 4*3 40.81 True Sun = 24° 55' 35^^50 

True Moon= 201 2 34 

Over and above the five dates of Gautama Buddha’s life-time it 
IS possible to present below the planetary positions on Gautama 
Buddha’s birthday. 

Date, April, 6,-624 G.M. Noon or l.S.T. 5-30 P.M. 

(J.D.= 1493238). 

Tropical longitude of — 


True Sun =3 9° 

Moon =182 

34' 

18 

49"44 

1 1 

Full-moon 

about 6 A M. 

next 

day. 

Mercury =356 

23 

44 

Mercury stood at 13° 

from 

Sun 

Venus 

= 329 

21 

43 

Venus 

»» i» 4^ 

>» 

>> 

Mars 

= 354 

2 

5 * 

Mars 

>1 »» ^5*5 


>» 

Jupiter 

= 298 

32 

32 

Jupiter 

>, 71 

I » 

»» 

Saturn =345 

3 ‘ 

59 

Saturn 

0 M 

»> 

19 


These "star planets” were all visible by the naked eye, as morning 
stars, and could be seen before some hours of the Buddha’s nativity. 
Buddha might have been born on the 7th April of, — 624 A.C. about 
3 A.M. This procession of the planets was something extraordinary. 

Concluding Observations — 

The astronomical examination presented above shows conclusively 
that the Ceylon-Burma tradition as to the Mahaparinirvana of Gautama 
Buddha is the most accurate a tradition that has been faithfully and 
wonderfully recorded. I have seen the work of Geiger; his conclusions 
as to this date of the Nirvana are indefinite and confusing. 

1 began the writing of this note and on the request Mr. Nirmal 
Chandra Lahiri, now in-charge-of the Office of the Indian 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac in Calcutta, who has very kindly 
helped me in revising the calculations. 
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The moon has been corrected by four of five principal equations. 
The most important in my findings is the “procession of planets” as 
morning stars which led the astrologers at the birth of Gautama 
Buddha to declare that this child born on the yth April, of the year, 
—624 A.C. would cither be an Emperor of the World or a holy man 
who would be a mendicant pure and simple. His teachings influenced 
the religious culture of half the humanity. 

The Buddhists always record the Mahaparinirvana era and never 
the birth'day of Gautama Buddha. 

P. C. Sengupta 



The Buddha and Language 

Language is one oE the most fundamental features of human 
culture; some would say the most fundamentally important. The use 
of language distinguishes man, as a biological genus, from other 
animals. No other animals have yet been shown to possess articulate 
speech as we know it in men; no doubt many animals succeed in com- 
municating with each other in limited ways by the use of vocal sounds, 
but in spite of the efforts of many able biologists, no one has yet 
proved that such communication approaches the elaborate conventional- 
ized systems which characterize all known human speech. And 
conversely, no human group has ever been found which lacked a 
language in this sense. 

In one way, then, language may be said to be a unitary feature 
characterizing all men. But in another sense, which is socially much 
more important, language divides man from man. For no two languages, 
no two dialects of the same language even, are exactly alike. And 
language differences are very noticeable. The most naive human being 
quickly becomes aware of them, though it usually does not occur to 
him to formulate them, and if pressed, he would often find it hard to 
do so. If he hears speech in a language so remote from his experience 
that he cannot understand it, his Brst reaction may be that the alien 
speaker cannot really talk at all. The Russian word for Germans means 
literally “dumb; people who can’t talk” - that is, can’t talk Russian. 
There are many similar instances. If the alien speaker uses a dialect 
closely related to the hearer’s own, then, while the hearer may under- 
stand perfectly or nearly so, he may be more or less surprised, and his 
surprise may be tinged with amusement or scorn; the speaker may 
seem to him to be strangely ignorant of the “proper” way of talking. 

There are countries where only one language is spoken, but where 
in the course of time strikingly different dialects of that language have 
developed. It often happens then that one such dialect acquires 
superior social prestige, most commonly for political reasons; it is often 
the language of the capital. This becomes the “standard” language of 
the country, like standard Southern British, or standard French 
(originally local to Paris), and all members of the politically or culturally 
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dominant class speak it; but often many of them can also speak the 
dialects of their original homes. 

A peculiar variant of this situation occurs when the “upper” classes 
adopt a language of culture which is not the same as any dialect actu- 
ally spoken (by the uneducated) in the country. It may be a language 
quite unrelated to any of the country’s living dialects; Latin occupied 
this position in Hungary for centuries; until 1825 Latin was the only 
language allowed to be spoken in the Hungarian parliament. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, wherever it flourishes, Latin even now has a 
certain vogue, in writing and speech. It is thus used especially when 
Roman Catholic priests need to communicate with each other but 
cannot speak or understand each other’s vernaculars; for example, when 
a German and a Spanish priest have occasion to write or speak to one 
another. A very similar situation exists in India. Most Indians know 
that when a South Indian pandit, whose native language is Dravidian, 
communicates with a North Indian pandit, both will naturally write or 
speak in Sanskrit, which is ordinarily the only language known to both. 

With this we draw near to the main topic of this paper. The 
general historic position in India of Sanskrit as a literary and religious 
language is so well known to Indian readers, and to most others who 
arc likely to see this article, that I shall not discuss it. What interests 
me here is its relation, and the relation of linguistic usage in general, 
to Buddhism, and to the Buddha himself. 

I begin with a somewhat abbreviated translation of a passage from 
the P.ali canon (Cullavagga -^y, Vinaya Pitaka, PTS. ed., ii. 139, 
iff.): 

Two monks, brothers, of fine (cultivated) language and fine 
(eloquent) speech, came to the Buddha and said: Lord, 
here monks of miscellaneous origin (literally, of various 
names, clan-names, races or castes, and families) arc corrupt- 
ing the Buddha’s words by (repeating them in) their own 
dialects; let us put them into Vedic {chandaso aropema). 
The Lord Buddha rebuked them : Deluded men, how can 
you say this? This will not lead to the conversion of the 
unconverted And he delivered a sermon and comman- 

ded (all) the monks : You arc not to put the Buddha’s 
words into Vedic. Who docs so would commit a sin. I 
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authorize you, monks, to learn the Buddha’s words coch in 
his own dialect. 

This incident is certainly a part of the oldest Buddhist tradition, for 
very similar accounts are found in a number of Chinese translations of 
the Buddhist canonical works. They arc fully presented in French 
translations by Lin Li-kouang, U aide-memoire de la vraie loi (Paris, 
218 ff. I have given excerpts from the most important parts 
in English (based on Lin’s French) in my Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar (New Haven, 1953) i.io-iz (see also the adjoining sec- 
tions). These will not be repeated here, but should be consulted by 
any one who wishes fully to understand the reasons for the inferences 
I am about to draw. 

Several facts of considerable interest emerge from a study of the 
various forms of this ancient passage. 

First : dialect differences were clearly and easily preccptible in the 
speech of the monks who attended the Buddha. It is said, in a 
Chinese translation, that “their pronunciations are not the same.” 

Second : many, doubtless most of these monks spoke Middle Indie 
dialects. There were some, particularly born brahmans, who knew 
and could use the sacred language of brahmanism; but it may perhaps 
be assumed that even they, when not speaking to one another, made 
use of Middle Indie. In one of the Chinese translations the two ori- 
ginally brahman monks complain that their fellow-monks “do not 
know masculine and feminine gender, nor singular and plural, nor pre- 
sent, past, and future, nor long and short vowels, nor metrically 
light and heavy syllables.” Such traits of language, which seemed 
errors to the brahmans, characterize some Middle Indie dialects as they 
would appear from the standpoint of Sanskrit, when compared 
with it’. 

Third : when proposing to codify the Buddha’s teachings in their 
own “cultured” language, the two brahman monks say chandaso dro- 
fema, which certainly means “let us put (them) into Vedic.” Some have 
understood, “into verse”. But this makes no sense in the context; it 
is clearly not verse as contrasted with prose, but a different language, 
which they wish to use. The word chandas is regularly used by 
Panini when he notes a Vedic usage that differs from his own Sanskrit; 
he always says chandasi, “in the Veda” (such and such a form is 
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used). This use oi chandas is also familiar in epic and classical Sans- 
krit literature (Boclitlingk and Roth, Sanskrit- Worterbuch, II. 1080, 
s. V, chandas 3 : V. S. Apte, The Student’s Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, Bombay, 1922, p. 212, s. v. chandas 5). Here chandas need 
not refer to the poetic parts of the Veda alone, and it is not at all 
likely that it was so intended. The Brahmanas and Upanisads, which 
are mainly prose, arc classed as parts of the Veda, that is chan- 
das. The language of the Upanisads, even the oldest of them like 
Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya, is fairly close to classical Sanskrjt, 
but it could still be called linguistically chandas “Vedic”. It was pro- 
bably something like this language that the brahman monks wanted to 
use. It may, of course, have been even closer to Paninean Sanskrit, 
We have no way of telling. But no such term as “Sanskrit” is used 
in the Pali text, nor even in the commentaries on it; indeed, the Pali 
equivalent (Samkhata) of the word Sarnskrta seems never to be used in 
a linguistic sense. Nor do the Chinese translators use any word which 
proves that their Indie originals used that word. Panini’s date is still 
uncertain, and it is at least possible that he was later than the Buddha. 
In any event, the use of the word Sarnskrta of the Sanskrit language 
seems to be relatively late. The high, cultivated language of brahmans, 
into which the two monks wanted to translate the Buddha’s teachings 
was known to them as “Vedic” {chandas), in contrast with the Middle 
Indie dialects which were used by most of their brother-monks; some 
Middle Indie dialect was doubtless used by the Buddha himself. 

Fourth the Buddha emphatically rejected the proposal of the 
brahman monks, and gave orders that all monks should learn and re- 
peat his teachings in their own several dialects. This clearly implies 
that when the Buddhist gospel was carried by missionaries into new 
regions, the converts were to exercize the same privilege. They were 
to learn and recite the teachings in their own local dialects. This is 
very definitely stated in several of the Chinese translations, which 
command use of “the popular language” of the various regions or coun- 
tries. And all versions of this passage, northern and southern, make 
very clear the Buddha’s reason for this injunction. He was preaching 
a gospel for all men, not for a select elite. He wanted to be sure 
that every human being could understand his message. He felt 
chat his aim would be defeated if his words were codified in a 
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learned, literary language (Vedic) which only the upper classes could 
understand. 

At first, it seems clear that Buddhist monks and missionaries 
obeyed this injunction. Early Buddhist inscriptions, like those of Bhar- 
hut, give evidence of this. Wherever Buddhist communities were 
established, versions of the sacred texts, or some of them, were recited 
in the local vernaculars. In one or two cases, extensive local canons 
of this sort, or parts of them, in Middle Indie vernaculars, have 
survived to this day. The best known is the Pali canon; it originated 
somewhere in west-central India. We may be certain that there were 
many others, but most of them have been lost. 

As long as Buddhism spread only in the northern parts of India 
the use of local vernaculars can hardly have involved anything like 
what we should call “translation”. In the Buddha’s time, the popular 
dialects of those regions were almost exclusively Indo-Aryan, and chiefly 
in the Middle Indie stage. They must also at that time have been 
so close to each other as to be mutually intelligible. (Even some cen- 
turies later, the edicts of Asoka suggest that this may still have been 
true). A Buddhist missionary could recite the texts in his own verna- 
cular, and his hearers would repeat them in theirs, perhaps without 
even clearly apprehending the linguistic differences. (But it is quite 
possible, also, that the dialect of the missionary may at times have 
been imitated, to some extent, by the local converts, consciously or 
unconsciously.) Translation cannot have become a serious problem 
until Buddhism spread to Dravidian-speaking regions in the south, and 
to extra-Indian countries like Chinese Turkestan, Tibet and China. 

However, after a few centuries the Buddha’s followers in India, 
and in some adjoining countries, began to ignore his injunction to 
clothe his teachings only in genuine, popular vernaculars. Instead 
they began to make use of canons composed in learned languages, 
which were not, or no longer, the native dialects of any people. Pali 
itself was originally based on a north Indian vernacular; but after 
Buddhist monks carried the Pali canon to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia, it came to be a church language, like Latin in Europe. It 
had to be learned in school, and is still so learned in southern Buddhist 
countries. In short, it came to have a position in those regions similar 
to Sanskrit in brahmanical India. 
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In India itself, or in some parts of it, what happened was different. 
The great social prestige of Sanskrit, as a language of literature and 
culture among bralimanical Hindus, began to influence their Buddhist 
neighbours and associates. Like the two learned monks in the old 
Vinaya story, later Buddhists felt that it would be more dignified if 
they imitated the brahmans and Sanskritized their compositions. Some 
of them — the poet Asvaghosa is an example — frankly abandoned the 
use of vernacuLirs in literary works, and used standard Sanskrit as a 
vehicle. Asvaghosa is believed to have been a brahman himself origi- 
nally, and to have undergone the usual brahmanical Sanskrit education 
in his youth. 

A different and a very curious course was adopted by one group of 
Buddhists. Instead of completely giving up the literary use of verna- 
culars, they cook an old Middle Indie dialect (its original locale is 
unknown to us) in which Buddhist texts existed, and partially Sans- 
kritized it, but so imperfectly that the underlying Middle Indie still 
showed through the half-veneer of Sanskrit. Thus arose what I have 
called Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (it could have been c.'illed, perhaps. 
Hybrid Middle Indie), a strange language in which for centuries most 
North Indian Buddhist texts (so far as we know them) were composed. 
It has often been described as a corrupt or bad Sanskrit, but this 
distorts the truth. It is a blend of Middle Indie with Sanskrit, but its 
basis, or substratum, is Middle Indie; the Sanskrit features are secon- 
darily and superficially laid on. 

To be sure, as time went on, this Sanskritizing process was carried 
further and further. In the oldest texts preserved to us, notably the 
Mahavastu, Middle Indie or hybridized phonology and grammatical 
forms are still very abundant, though genuine Sanskrit forms are 
perhaps equally so. In later times, more and more regular Sanskrit 
forms appear. Often these replace original Middle Indie or hybrid 
forms in later versions of the same passages, so that we can see the 
process of Sanskritization going on before our eyes. The latest works 
of this tradition came to look superficially like almost standard Sanskrit, 
though careful study will always reveal some Middle Indie forms. But 
even the latest Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit texts still retain numerous 
words, lexical items, which show their vernacular origin. Though 
they may be made to look like Sanskrit, chough their phonetic shape 
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and grammatical formations may be perfectly standard Sanskrit, these 
items of vocabulary never occur in Sanskrit, or never in the same mean* 
ings, whereas they do occur (for the most part) in Middle Indie 
dialects, especially Pali. They thus prove that they belong to the 
Hybrid tradition, going back ultimately to Middle Indie, in spite of 
their seeming Sanskrit guise. 

Thus the Buddha’s desire that his teachings be couched in the 
native dialects of all peoples was frustrated, at least in his native land. 
It would not have consoled him to know it, but there ensued one result 
of interest to linguists — the development of a strange, artificial, literary 
language, perhaps unique in its nature — Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 

Frankljn Edgerton 



Phonetic Convergence in Pali 

In his Preface to the Pali Dictionary, p. xvi, Childers has 
compiled a short list of Pali words, origin of which is traced to one or 
more Sanskrit words. He has just listed the words without indicating 
any lines on which depends the trend of these changes. 

I propose to label the process of transforming two or mote 
Sanskrit words into one Pali word as ‘Phonetic Convergence’, since 
in it we notice actually two or more Sanskrit words giving rise to one 
Pali word only. The changes have been carried on so far that at times 
five or six words have originated one word, i.e., five or more words 
have been converged into one word, e.g., sattha from Sastra, sastra, 
sartha, Sakta, Hasta etc. 

The changes that normally take place are due to tlw working of 
the laws of assimilation. In assimilation we sec that rt, tra, rth etc. 
arc changed to tth and if any word contains any one of the 
above combinations, it is natural that it will converge into one phono- 
type. In the process of change, meanings of the words are to 
be taken into consideration, and it is only the context which deter- 
mines what meaning is to be attached to that particular word in 
question. 

There arc many other factors that generally lead to such conver- 
gences. It may be due to a dialectal pccularity or to the operation 
of the various laws of phonetic changes. The following is a list of 
words where such convergences lake place. 

Thus Skt. dosa ‘fault’ and dvesa ‘hatred’ give rise to 
Pali (henceforth abbreviated as P.) dosa, the phono-type 
preserving both the meanings in different contexts. The first 
meaning dosa ‘fault’ is found usually with dosakhetta ‘blight 
of the field’ (Miln.360), dosatina ‘spoilt by weeds’ (Dh.356). 
The second is not very often distinct in meaning from the first. 
In most frequent combination dosa appears with either raga (lust), 
and moha (delusion), or lobha (greed) to denote three main blemishes 
of character; 

P. ottha may be derived from Vcd. ostha, ‘lip’ (J.n.264) or 
from Vcd. ustra ‘bison’. In Cl. Skt. it means a camel. It is 
mentioned in two lists of domestic animals (J.i 11.385); 
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P. bhusa ‘chaff, husk’ (Dh.ai^a) or ‘strong’ (J.v.361) is cither 
trom Vcd. busa ‘chaff’ (nt.) and buSa (m) or Vcd. bhrSa ‘strong’; 

P. puttha ‘nourished’ (J. 1 1 1.467) or asked (Sn.84) is either from 
Vcd. pusta ‘nourished’ or prsta ‘asked’; 

P. hasita ‘laughing, merry’ (A. 1.261) cither from Skt. hasita 
or hrsta; hasa ‘laughter’ cither from Sk. hasa or harfa; 

P. sukka ‘planet, star (Nett. 150) or white (Dh. 87) is cither 
from Vcd. Jfukra or Jukla ‘white’; P. siitta ‘asleep’ (Dh.47) 

‘H thread, string’ (J.1.52) cither from Skt. siipta or sutra; P. sutti 
‘pearl-shell’, a perfume Kuruvindakasutti, a powder for rubbing the 
body (Vin. 1 1. 1 07) or a good speech (Sdhp.340) is cither from Skt. 
?ukti or sukti; 

P. kinna ‘ferment, yeast’ (Vin.ii.ii6) or scattered is either from 
Skt. kinva ‘strewn’ or pp. of kirati; 

P. appamatta ‘little, slight’ (J, 1.242) or diligent, careful {Sn.223) 
is cither from Skt. alpamatra or apramatta; 

P. accha ‘bear’ (J.iv.507) or clear, not covered, not shaded 
either from Vcd. rksa or Skt. accha; 

P. sarati ‘remembers’ (J.i 1.29) or moves, flows (J.i 1 1.95) is cither 
from .^smr ‘to remember’, or ^sru ‘to flow’; 

P. sattu ‘cmemy’ (J.v.94) or barley-meal, flour (1,111.343) is 
either from Skt. ?atru or ^aktu; 

P. adda ‘ginger’ (J.i. 244) or to melt (J•iv.353) is cither from Skt. 
adraka or adra (•<rdati) or ardati; 

P. dittha ‘seen’ (Sn. 147) or an enemy (J.i. 280) is cither from 

Skt. drsta or d vista; 

• • • • • ' 

P. icchati, desires, asks (Sn. 127) or to go (J.i 1 1.462), cf. aticchati 
(<lati-4-r) is either from Skt. icchati or rcchati; 

P. asita ‘having eaten’ (J.vi.555) or not clinging to or unattached 
(J.I 1.247) is cither from pp. of asati or aJrita c^a-j-sita, pp. of * 5 ri; 

P. assa ‘horse’ (Sn. 769) or corner only in compounds ‘caturassa’, 
four-cornered (J.iv.46) is either from Skt. aJva or aJra; 

P. assattha, the holy fig-tree. Ficus Rcligiosa (J.i. 16) or a species 
of antelope in phrases issammiga as issamiga (J.v.410) is either 
from Skt. Irsya or rsya-(mrga); 

P. agga ‘foremost’ (J.1.52) or a small house, hut (J.i. 123) is 
either from Skt. agra or a contracted form of agara, a small house; 
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P. patta ‘wing of a bird, feather (V in iv.259) or a bowl, specially 
the alms-bowl of a bliikUhu (I.1.52) is either from Vcd. patra or patra; 

P. jiiti ‘splendour’ (J.i 1*353) cither from Skt. dyuci or jyuti; 

P. muddha infatuated (J.v. 436) or head (Sn. 983) is either 
from Skt. mugdha or Vcd. niurdhan; 

P. muddika, a seal-ring, signet-ring or a vine or bush of 

grapes (|. VI. 529) is cither from mudrka or •mrdvika; 

P. jhayati ‘meditates (Sn. 165) or burns (J.1.61) is either from 
Skt. dliyayati <^dha ‘to meditate’ or ksayati -cC^/ksay and ksi 
(cf. khara and charika) to burn, to be on fire, fig. to be consumed; 

P. vassati ‘rains’ (Sn. 30) or to bellow, to crow, to utter a cry 
‘of animals’ (J. 1.436) of a cock is cither from Skt. v.irsati vrs, 

I.E. Wer? ‘to wet’ or vasyati va5 to bellow, Vcd. vasyatc; 

P. atta, law suit, case (j.ii.a) or distressed (Sn.694) is either from 
Skt. artha or arta ‘distressed’, cf. Skt. adra (P. adda and alia) ; 

P. annata, known (Sn.699) or unknown. (Vin.i .209) is either 
from pp. of ajanati or ajnuta; 

P. rukkha ‘tree’ (J.i 11,327) is either from Vcd. ruksa or Skt. 
vrksa, cf. also P. rakklia; 

P. hinisati, injures (Sn. 515) is either from Skt. hirnsati or hinasti; 

P. pubb.i, pus ().i 1.18) or before (J.i 1 1.200) is either from Vcd. 
puya >■ *puva > *puvva > pubba, cf. puyati, to small rotten, 
b. pus=:E. pus or from Ved. purva, Gr. promos. Goth, fruma, Av. 
pourv5, Skt. purvya; 

P. satta, living being (Vin.i. 5) or curse (J. 1 1 1.460) or attached to 
(1. 1. 376) or seven (Sn.446) is either from Skt. satva or sapti or sakta; 

P. sattha, a weapon, knife (J.i .72) or a science, arc (Miln.3) or 
a caravan (Vin.i. 152) or able, competent (J.i ii. 173) or breathed 
(Vin.i. 87) is either from Skt. Sastra or ?.iscra or sartha or 5akta or 
Ivasta <;^svas ‘to breathe’; 

P. attha, eight (J.I 1.86) or meaning (Sn. 3 31) is cither from Vcd. 
astau or artha; attha, meaning (Sn.331) or disappearance, setting 
(J.I. 1 7 5) is cither from Skt. artha or Vcd. asta (of unknown 
etymology); 

P. addha, half (Sn. 721, usually in combination with diyaddha 
I )4) or thrive, rich (D.i.i 13) is either from Skt. ardha or adhya. 


Madhusudan Mallik 



Pali ‘maraji’ : Sanskrit ‘smarajit’ 

Gautama 5 akya became ‘Buddha’ (The Awakened) after having 
defeated Mara and his host. In Buddhist literature and tradition 
Mara is the demigod of temptation and evil and therefore of Death. 
The word is generally accepted as a derivation of the root mr ‘to die’. 
This appeals to be only folk-etymology as Mara does not strictly 
conform to the Indian idea of the god or the demon of Death. 

Mara is essentially a tempter, and the most powerful of his host 
are the nymphs that excite passion which is fatal to the meditation 
of a man on the spiritual path. The most obvious derivation is 
from the root smr ‘to remember, to remember longingly, to desire 
company^ to desire lustfully’. ‘Mara’ therefore comes from an 
older form *smara (for the loss of the initial sibilant compare Middle 
Indo-Aryan ‘neha’ from sneha, and Sanskrit candra, tayu, tara, pasyati 
from historical scandra, *stdya, *stdrd, *spasyati respectively) which 
is a close cognate of Sanskrit smara ‘sexual love (abstract or personi- 
fied)^ god of love’. Smara first occurs in Atharvaveda where three 
hymns (6.130-132) are devoted to sexual love personified. The first 
verse of the first of these hymns is quoted below. It shows that ‘Smara’ 
of Atharvaveda not only is akin to both ‘Mara’ of Buddhist literature 
and ‘Smara’ of Sanskrit literature but appears to be their source. 
rathajitdrn rathajiteylndm apsarasdm smarahj 
devah pra hiouta smaram asau mam anu socatuf / 

‘This is Sexual Love {smara) of the Rathajits (Conquerors of 
Chariot-riding Warriors, or Fighters Riding Chariots) and of the 
nymphs belonging to the Rathajits. O Gods, send Sexual Love to 
that man (so that) he would long for me’. 

The word mara signifying ‘physical love’ and ‘god of love’ is 
not unknown in Sanskrit literature. The earliest occurrence is in 
Harivarnsa {vide Monier-Williams’ Dictionary). 

As conquers of physical love and temptation there is a close 
agreement between the Buddha and Siva. Both were the targets of 
Mara/Smara when engaged in meditation and penance. Gautama 
Sakya remained unmoved and he ultimately emerged as the vigilant 
or awakened {buddha, prabuddha or pratibuddha) conqueror of 
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Mara. Siva was moved only for a momenc and his wrath put 
Smara to ashes. 

It is not unlikely that the two stories are ultimately connected. 
There is a basic connection between spiritual penance (tapasya) and 
siihjui’ation of passion. At least there is no possibility of the story 
of Siva having been modelled after the story of the Buddha or 
vice versa. 

The story of the destruction of the god of love (Smara, Madandj 
by Siva ultimately goes back to a Vedic origin. Satapatha Brahmat^a 
(1.7.4. 1-3) •i‘'**'‘’3tes a story which tells us of Rudra’s terrible anger 
against Prajapati when the latter had contemplated incest with his 
daughter. 

prajapatir ha vai svarn duhitaram abhidadhyau divam 
vosa^arn va mithunyenaya syam iti tarn sarnbabhitva 
tad vai devanam aga asa ya ittharn svarn duhitaram 
asmakam svasararn karotiti, te ha deva ucuh 
yo' yarn devah pasiindm iste 'tisarndham vdyarn 
carati ya ittharn svarn duhitaram asmdkarn karoti 
vidhyemam iti. tarn rudro 'bhydyatya vivyadha... 

‘The creator had desire for his own daughter, Day or Dawn, 
“I would pair with her”, and he paired with her. This appeared as 
a sin to the gods (who thought,) “He is thus behaving with his 
own daughter, our sister!” The gods spoke to the god that ruled 
over the beats, “He is committing an act of transgression as he is 
behaving thus with his own daughter, and our sister. Do smite 
him.” Rudra charged and smote him. 


SuKUMAR Sen 



The Buddhist Social Ideals 

The social and poiicteal world in which Early Buddhism arose 
was characccrized by an element oE incense crisis. In its homeland o£ 
Magadha there was arising an imperial state which was threatening 
the very existence oE a number of ocher states both monarchical and 
oligarchic-republican. Kasi, Ahga, Kosala, AvantI, the Vajjis, Mallas, 
Sakyas, all these and many more, were soon to feel the compelling 
impact of the rulers of Magadha. Economic life was experiencing a 
virtual revolution with the development of currency as a medium of 
exchange and the consequent growth of trade and commerce. Out 
of this revolution was emerging a new class, the Gahapati and Setthi, 
whose economic influence and political prestige could no longer be 
ignored. The story narrating how Anathapindika bought a plot of 
land belonging to Prince Jeca is indicative of the position of this new 
class. Large standing armies replacing the old tribal levies, a new 
class of professional bureaucrats and a new powerful class of bankers 
and merchants, these were the characters in the drama of the new 
society that was in the making. The conflict of ideas was paralleled 
by a clash of classes and in this “time of troubles" the old norms and 
values developed by the tribal culture of the invading Aryans 
were successfully challenged. The new age that was dawning 
demanded new forms of political organization and a revaluation of 
norms of social behaviour and formulation of new social goals. 
The history of Early Buddhism reflects the elements of crisis as 
also the attempts made to crystalize and express the new social 
outlook. 

The traditional accounts tell us that Siddhartha saw the four signs 
prior to his Great Renunciation. These are significantly described as 
an old man, an ailing man, a dead body and a recluse. It is possible 
to interpret these as symbols not only of the different phases of an 
individual’s life but also jis those of the changing social scene. The 
first three may be taken as portents of the sense of anxiety from which 
the old society, now on the verge of a transformation, was suffering 
while the figure of the Recluse was the traditional answer to the 
challenge of the times. Siddhartha himself became a Recluse and 
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practised severe austerities/ The Bodhisatta gave up austerities 
as futile but continued to pursue the phase of withdrawal from the 
world. With the Enlightenment and the Dhammacakkapavattana, 
however, came the culmination. Indeed the Mahabhinikkhamana 
can be properly understood only in the context of the Dhammacakka- 
pavattana for the two are organic parts of the single process of the 
making of the Buddha. The Turning of the wheel of Law and the 
foundation of the Sahgha were events of great social significance.* 
The whole episode of the Buddha’s reluctance to preach the Doctrine 
and the successful intervention of Brahma Sahampati is significant in 
its social content. It is the dramatization of the profound conflict 
between the claims of the traditional ascetic and the demands of the 
New Man whose ideals and aspirations were to be reflected in Early 
Buddhism. And the portals were thrown open and Buddhism began 
its career. 

This Early Buddhist movement had to pass through three distinct 
phases before it could achieve its ultimate social fulfilment. These 
phases may be describe<l as isolation, association and transformation. 
The phase of isolation m.ay be called the Khaggavisana phase.® This 
was the phase of wandering alone “like the horn of a rhinoceros.” 
This phase persists throughout the history of Early Buddhism as 
phrases like “a hole-and-corner life is all a home can give, whereas 
Pilgrimage is in the open, it is hard for a house-keeping man to live 
the higher life in all its full completeness and full perfection and 
purity”® is almost a stock-phrase in the Nikayas. To a certain extent 
It also expressed the antagonistic claims of the temporal realm and 
the realm of the spirit, a sentiment which is common to all great reli- 
gions of the world. As the Dhammapada puts it anha hi labbupanisa, 
anna nibbanagamint—-t[\c Path of gain and the path of Nibbana arc 
totally different (Verse 75). This early phase, then, was preoccupied 

1 See Alajjhima Nikaya, I, pp. 16 a- 163 

2 See Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, III, pp. 270-271. It is 
difficult to agree with all that Toynbee has to say*tspecially when he describes 
the mental content of Buddha’s Enlightenment as nothing short of "spiritual 
self-annihilation”. 

3 As in eko care khaggavisinakappo, Sutta Nipata, Verse 35®. 

4 M. N., I, p. 240, Chalmers, further Dialogues of the Buddha, 1 , p. 173 
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with renunciation and seclusion, the phase when monks lived 
awa/ from all social contacts beyond the most rudimentary and 
restricted to the receiving of alms. But mere renunciation and 
seclusion were but a part of the New Way of Life preached by the 
Buddha. And the social consequences of a large scale renunciation 
were not slow in making themselves manifest as the Mabavagga story 
indicates. Seeing a large number of their men folk adopting the garb 
of the homeless wanderer the people cried : vedhavyaya agato samano 
Gotamo — sabbe Sanjaye netvan kimsii dani nayissati (the ascetic Gotama 
has come to deprive our women of their husbands — after having taken 
away all the Sanjayas, whom shall he take away now?®) It also led to 
an incipient clash with the State when men of the royal service, debtors 
and others who had social, economic and political obligations to 
discharge came to be admitted and the Buddha promptly laid down 
rules forbidding such ordinations.® 

In the meanwhile a transformation was going on within the body 
of the Sahgha itself. Devadatta’s Five Demands, whatever the motive 
behind their presentation, represent the last stand of the old phase. 
These related to life-long practice of living in the woods, on alms, 
dressing themselves in cast-off rags, living under trees and abstaining 
from eating fish or flesh.^ Demands like these were rightly rejected for 
they would have isolated the community from the broad surface of popu- 
lar life. Now the ideal of khaggavtsana was being slowly replaced, in the 
matter of emphasis, by that of sukha samghassa samaggt, samagganam 
tapo sttkho — blessed is the unity of the Sahgha, blessed is the exertion 
of the united {Dhammapada, verse 194). This change was due, in 
part, to the development of the Buddhists as a distinct religious 
community. The insistence on samaggt may be adequately explained 
in the changed social composition of the Sahgha and the change in 
its social role. Now had begun the phase of the association of the 
Sahgha with the society at large and this created the problems of 
adjustment. The Sahgha had to define its own social relations and 
also influence the social ideals of the society at large. The members 
of the Sahgha were now in sustained social contact with the aristocracy 


5 Maha Vagga, I, 24. 5 

6 See Ibid., I, 4 oi{. 

7 Culla Vagga, VII, 3, 15 
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as well as the common people. This social orientation is indicated by 
the fact that among the categories of proficiencies acquired by certain 
outstanding monks, such as in the knowledge of the Suttanta, Vinaya 
and Dhamma, there is also mentioned one of wisdom in worldly lore.* 
And among all the foremost disciples the Venerable <^nanda was the 
one who had shown the greatest proficiency in maintaining excellent 
and intimate relations with members of the society at large. Oldcnberg 
explains it in material terms as “the external existence of the Church 
even demanded, that regular relations be maintained between it and the 
worldly circles, which were favourably disposed to the interests of the 

Order. Without a laity an order of mendicants could not be 

thought of, and the religious movement of Buddhism would have been 
shut out from contact with the broad surface of popular life”.* But to 
describe the association of the Sahgha with society at large in purely 
utilitarian and material terms would be to state only a part of the 
process. For Buddhism had now begun to distinguish the believers 
from the non-believers in the lay society indicating thereby that the 
process of the creation of a Buddhist society was already at work. Thus 
when a monk spent his Vassa in a village and if the people of the 
village had to migrate during that time the monk was required to go 
with those who were believers whatever their number.*® The import- 
ance of this emergent Budilhist society was duly recognized by giving 
the laity the right to scrutinize the intellectual accomplishments and 
moral earnestness of a monk supported on their devoted charity.^^ 
Certain influential laymen successfully mediated between the Buddha 
and those monks with whom the Master was displeased the moral 
and social pressure of the lay society was duly enlisted in the task of 
disciplining quarrelsome and recalcitrant groups of monks like the 
Kosambaka bhikkhus*®; and an attempt was made to curb the evil 
schismatic activities of Devadatta by carrying out an act of public 
denunciation in Rajagaha.^* Incidents like these, and they are numer- 
ous, bring out the increased importance of the society at large in the 

8 Ibid., IV, 4. 4 

9 Buddha, p, 382 

1 1 M. N., II, p, 172 

13 Ibid., II, p. 172 

14 M, V., X, 5, I 


10 M. V., Ill, 10 
12 Ibid., I. p. 458 
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affairs of tlie Sanglia. This awareness of social ties also led to the 
formulation of such rules whereby the Sahgha was required to expel 
one of its members when, in the opinion of the congregation, his 
conduct was likely to lead the laity astray.*® This close identification 
of spiritual and social interests between the Sahgha and the laity is 
very succinctly expressed by Nagasena when he enumerates the ten 
qualities of an ideal layman. The ideal layman, according to Nagasena, 
“suffers like pain and feels like joy as the Order does”.** With the 
statement of such views the process of association was completed and 
that of transformation was already underway. 

This process of transformation in the role of Budding and its 
Sahgha was closely associated with the Buddhist view of'^society. It 
was readily recognized that society was constantly preoccupied with 
things (papancabhirata paja)-,^^ that this acquisitive instinct led to 
conditions of strife, conflict and imbalance.** The situation was 
further complicated by the existence of hierarchies of power, wealth 
and prestige. By the laws of its own being and nature Buddhism, as 
an organized way of spiritual life, could not directly initiate a social 
revolution for then it would have projected itself into the social and 
economic problems of the times. It has often been argued that the 
Buddha was no social reformer.** In such arguments the Buddha’s 
views about the irrelevance of caste distinction is explained away as 
doctrinaire discussion. But suttas like Vaiala in the Sutta Nipata and 
Madhura, Assalayana and Canki in the Majjhima Nikaya arc not just 
doctrinaire dissertations but have a most direct social content. It is 
readily agreed that the Sangha knew of no caste distinctions but it 
is parenthetically added that this castelessness of the Sahgha living 
in close association with the lay community had no effect on that lay 
community. This is a proposition difficult to accept. The Buddhist 
position was made quite clear in the many utterances of the Buddha 
and in the composition of the Order itself and it was that caste as an 


15 C. V., 1 , 13, 7 

16 Milinda Panha, pp. 94*95 

17 Dhammapada, verse 254 M. N., 11 , p. 120 

19 Sec Oldeuberg, Op. cit., p. 153, Pick, Social Organisation in North- 

East India in Buddha's Time (Trans, by Maitra), p. 32 
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institution was unacceptable to the Buddhist community. In fact the 
whole trend of Buddhist teachings was to create an equalitarian ethos 
which would cut across tribal lines and the distinctions of caste and 
race. The Buddha had said : "I assert that lineage does not enter 
into a man’s being cither good or bad; nor do good looks or wealth.”*® 
He had challenged the extravagant claims put forward by the priest- 
hood. During its third phase of becoming an instrument of social 
transformation Buddhism had postulated certain new norms and 
goals of social behaviour. The ideal put forward before society now 
was the creation of a sapf>urisa or an uttamafurisa. The basis of this 
new society were vissasa (mutual trust, co operation in the place of 
conflict and acquisitiveness),®* asabasa (non-violence), samata (basic 
equality of all human beings) and dhamma (righteousness as an ulti- 
mate value). In fact the four pillars of this society were declared to be 
sacca (truth, homogenity, unity through an absence of invidious dis- 
tinctions based on birth, wealth or family in the matter of social 
evaluation,) dhamma (righteousness, goodness, morality) ddna 
(charity as a way of life rather than a specific set of isolated acts) 
asahasa (non-violence, violence being the negation of righteousness.)®® 
The rule of dhamma was to be looked upon as of all-pervasive force, 
valid as much in tlie home as in the market place as indicated in 
dhammena mitapitaro bhareyya, payojaye dhammikam so vanijjam 
(righteously he should support his parents and righteously he should 
carry on his trade.)®* The Five commandments for the laymen 
namely, abstinence from violence, stealing, falsehood, immorality and 
drinking intoxicating liquors, were a simple formalization of the 
four pillars of society and became the basis of Buddhist social 
ethics. When to these were added Faith in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Satigha, respect for elders and women,®* disciplining of the 
mind in the way of righteousness, the formulation of the Buddhist 
social ethics was completed. These ideals were postulated as a 

ao M. N., II, p, 179 

zi Dfcp.. Verse 54 zz Ibid.. Verse 20^ 

Z3 See Dhp., Verses 84, 129, 14Z, Z23, 256, 257 

24 S$ttta Nipata. Verse 404 

25 Cf. the seven conditions of stability as preached to the Yajjis by the 
Buddha, Mahaparinibbana SttUa, Digha Nikaya, S. B. E., XI, pp. 3-5 
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tniddle way between the two extremes of aggressiveness resulting 
in constant preoccupation with acquisitiveness to the exclusion of 
all ocher considerations and indulgence leading to dissipation and 
degradation. Reason, moderation, harmony, a constant awareness 
of the primacy of righteousness, the ennobling nature of charity 
as a way of life, compassion and wisdom were the norms which 
were now constantly put before society. This society was conceived 
of as a “universal” as distinguished from a tribal society; it was the 
community of the righteous anywhere and everywhere unencumbered 
by rules of tribal, regional or caste affiliations. 

These were the social ideals that Early Buddhism espoused and 
put before the society of its times. The role of the Sahgha was now 
that of the custodian of the moral and spiritual values of society. The 
Sangha now, in this final phase, became the spiritual preceptor, the 
personal counsellor and the educator of the society within which it 
lived. It functioned within society though it was not of it. The 
Dhamma had now become both a spiritual and social force. It became 
an instrument dedicated to the creation of certain values like samata 
(cf. Asoka’s insistence on dandasamata and vyavaharasamata), dana 
sacca and dhamma. These social ideals were of general applicability 
and cut across divisive lines of caste, tribe and race and thus provided 
the social cement to fuse the diverse ethnic and cultural elements into 
a harmonious social group based on certain basic postulates. 

B. G. Gokhale 



Buddhist Controversy over the five Propositions 

At an ancient time to which we refer, five propositions derogatory 
to the dignity of Arhats were discussed in the Buddhist Communities 
of Ceylon as well as of the Indian contincnt\ They arc explained 
both in the Abhidharma of Sarvastivadins (Jnanafrasthana of the Illrd 

century after the Nirv., T. 1543 ’ P* ^*9 * 544 ’ 

p. 956b)* and the Ceylonese Abhidhainma {Kathauatthfit II* i* 5 » 
pp. 163-203). They were taken up later again and discussed in the 
Vibhasa (T. 1545* k. 99, p. 510 c), Kosa ( 1 . p. 2), the glosses of 
Paraniartha and the Treatise of Ki-tsang on the sects*. In these arc 
found the enunciation of those propositions and the references furnished 
by the authors and in the ancient sources to the date of their invention 
and the name of their inventor. On the whole the references are 
not concordant. 

The Five Propositions : In the sources enumerated above, the 
five propositions (PancavastH) are formulated in the following manner: 

(a) The Arhat can be seduced by others and may have seminal 
losses while asleep. 

(b) Though they are freed from sullied ignorance {klhta- 
avidya) they remain meanwhile subject to unsullied 
ignorance (aklista ajndna), the residue of their old 
impurities. 

(c) Though free from doubt with regard to the three doors of 
deliverance (vitnoksamukbd) they remain subject to doubt 
with regard to the external things, and even the four 
holy truths. 

1 Lcs textes pali sout cites d’apres Ics editions de la Pali Text Society 
dc Londres; lcs textes chinois d’apres I’edition du Taisho Issaikyo dc ]. 
Takakusu ct K. Watanabc (T), 

2 Sur cc texte, voir S. Sastri, Jnanafrasthanasaitra retranslated into 
Sanskrit, vol. I, Santiniketan, 1955 * 

3 P, Dcniicville, L’origine des Sectes bonddhiques d apres Paramartha, 

Melanges Chinois ct Bouddhiques, I, 193*1 PP. On trouve dans cct 

ouvrage la traduction du Traite dc Ki-tsang et des fragments du commentaire 
de Paramartha au Traite de Vasumitra. 
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(d) They can be taught by others and owe them their 
salvation. 

(e) The exclamation: “Oh sorrow” may be regarded as a 
means destined to initiate the appearance oE the Way. 

These propositions aim at nothing less than dethronement o£ the 
Arhat from the enviable position enjoyed by them from the very 
beginning. These appear to be the characteristics of the commoners 
{prthagjana) instead of the perfects {arya — arhat), of laxity in place of 
austerity, nay, in fact, the laymen sought equality with the religieux 
in spiritual attainments. The heresy, if there be any, endured for a 
long time and served within the community as a mischievous leaven : 
it is concerning this that the Buddhist schools were set against one 
another and became divided among themselves. 

When did the heresy appear and who was its inventor? Here are 
the answers given in the sources: 

1. Vasumitra: In 1 16 PN during the reign of Asoka, among 
the Nagas and their partisans. 

2. Vibhasa and Mahayanist authors supporters of the VibhasaS 
During the reign of Asoka as a result of the activities of Mahadeva. 

3. Sammitiya tradition: In 137 PN, among the Sthaviras 
Naga and Saramati, and the Bahusrutas. 

4. Bhavya: In 160 PN, during the reign of Asoka. 

Vasumitra: Vasumitra, a Sarvastivadin teacher, who lived 400 

years after Parinirvana and who was posterior by a century to 
Katyayanlputra, author of the Jnanaprasthana, wrote a book on the 
Buddhist sects entitled Samayabhedoparacanacakra*. The book was 
translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva between 385 and 431 (T. 2032), 
by Paramartha between 557 and 569 (T. 2033) Hiuan-tsang 

in 662 (T. 2031); it is commented in Chinese by K’ouei-ki in 662 
(TKS.A. LXXXllI, 3) and translated into Tibetan in the IXth century 
by Dharmakara (Tanjur, Mdo. XC, 1 1). 


4 Sur Vasumitra voir J. Masuda, Origin and doctrines of early Indian 
Buddhist Schools, Asia Major, 11 . 1925, pp. 1-78; £. Tcramoto etT. Hiramatsu, 
Samayabhedoparacanacakra..., Kyoto, 1935^ A. Bareau, Trois traites sur les 
sectes bouddhiques attribues a Vasumitra, Bhavya et Yiriitadeva, Journal 
Asiadque, 1954. pp. 229-266. 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 
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The book opens with a reference to the five propositions (T. 2032, 
p. 18 a 9-14; T. 2033. p. 20 a 15-25; T. 2031, p. 15 a 15-23): 
“One hundred and sixteen years after Parinirvana of Buddha, there 
was a town called Pataliputra. Then king Asoka reigned over 
Jambudvipa, ruling over the universe. At that time the Great 
Community (tnahasarngha) was divided into schools and made variations 
in the law. There were then the bhiksus: (i) the first called Neng, 
Naga (variant: Ta-Kouo, Maharastra; Long-kia, Naga); (2) the second 
called Yin Yuan, Pratyaya (variant: Wai-pien, Pracya; Pienrpi, 
Pratyantika); (3) the third called To-wen, Bahusruta; (4) the fourth 
called Ta-to, Sthavira. They discussed the five propositions [pancavastu) 
instituted by the heretics. It is in this way that for the first time 
after Buddha, two schools came into being, one called Mahasamghika 
and the other Sthavira.” 

Among the translators, Hiuan-tsang alone precisely states that the 
originator of the Five Propositions was Mahadeva, the information 
being taken from the Vibhasa. According to Vasumitra and his first 
translators, names of the heretics were yet unknown. The comparison 
of the versions clearly reveals that the Paheavastu was criticised by the 
Sthaviras but adopted by these Sahghas of the Nagas, of the Pracyas 
or Pratyantikas, lastly of the Bahusrutas. We may ignore entirely 
the first two Sahghas. According to the comments of K’ouci-ki (l.c), 
the Nagas whose name implies an irresistible power and an obdurate 
obstinacy, were the chief organisers of the dispute and of the schism 
that followed; the Prayantikas sided with the heretics, and without 
being the originators of the disputes not possessing the irresistible 
power, followed and supported the heresy; lastly the Bahusrutas com- 
prised the commoners {prthagjana) still occupied with study (^saiksd), 
but observing the prohibitions and acquiring vast knowledge. 

Personally in the first two names we notice ethnical: heresy 
originated with the Nagas whose primitive habitat was, according to 
the tradition of the Puranas, the region of Narmada, a tributary of 
Maharastra to which the version of Paramartha refers; thence it was 
extended to the neighbouring regions designated by Vasumitra under 
the vague denomination of “Frontier Regions” (Pratyantika). 

As far as the riverine residents of the Gangetic basin and of 
Yamuna are concerned, the Maratha country was situated in Southern 
India. Now, according to the Asokavadana (T. 2042 k. 5, p. 120 c 
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ii'izi b i; T. 2043, k. 9, p. 162 a 1-162 c 8)*, the Sarvastivadin 
community of Mathura under the leadership of the famous patriarch 
Upagupta at the time of Asoka, was put in a flutter by the visit of a 
monk who hailed from Southern India, but no notice is taken of his 
name. Before his admission into the religion, this monk committed 
fornication with a woman of another family. He killed his mother 
for having reproached him for his conduct. He then sought the hand 
of his beloved. Being repulsed by her he retired from the worldly 
life, learnt by heart the text of the Tripitaka and gathered around him 
a number of disciples. He then betook himself to Mathura to discuss 
with Upagupta, but the latter being aware of what crime he had been 
guilty, refused to have a discussion with him and so the monk returned 
to his native country taking with him the band of his disciples. 

It would be tempting to find in that religious person a champion 
of heresy of the Five Propositions which the holy patriarch Upagupta, 
chief of a school of Arhats, could only condemn. But the religious 
man had already exercised an ominous inHuence over chose disciples 
of Upagupta, who remained still in the stage of commoners {prthagjana). 
They remonstrated with their master for his impoliteness to a foreigner 
and Upagupta, in order to appease chose critics, was compelled to 
appeal to his master 5 anavasa. 

This anecdote referred to in the Asokavadana bears remarkable 
resemblance to the version of the Vibhasa. 

The Vibhasa: This great book on the Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivadin compiled in the 2nd century of our era by the Kashmirian 
Arhats, devotes quite a chapter (T. 15451 k, 99, p. 510 c. 23-512 a 
19) CO the heresy of the Five Propositions. It attributes the invention 
to a certain Mahadeva about whom it narrates a long story though 
less edifying and tries to paint his character in a black manner. 

Mahadeva was the son of a merchant of Mathura. His father 
went abroad, leaving his son at home. Ac the age of twenty, the 
son became fine in appearance; and his mother fell in love with him 
and had secretly intercourse with him. During more chan six years, 
the son did not know chat his mistress was his own mother, then 


5 Cf. J. Prayluski, La ISgende de Femfereur ^soka, Paris, 
pp, 366-369, 
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chough he came to know of it, he did not give up his passion. The 
father came back from abroad, having acquired great wealth; little 
before his arrival, the mother being afraid of his getting scent of this 
affair persuaded her son to administer poison to him. Mahadeva 

administered the poison and killed his father; then he secured his 

wealth and continued to live with his mother. But in the long run, 

when he was found out, he felt ashamed and ran away and concealed 
himself with his mother in Pataliputra. He met there the Arhac 

monks whom he had previously revered in his own country, and he 
murdered them also lest they might betray him. Then he killed his 
own mother finding that she played false with him. Having thus 
committed three anantarya-sms, he realised the evils and felt deep 
remorse; and in order to wash out those sins he gave up his family 
life. He then entered into the monastery of the Kukkutarama where 
he heard a monk recite a stanza on the redemption of sinners by good 
conduct; this monk ordained him by giving him fravrajya, 

Mahadeva listened to and studied the Tripitaka and collected 
several followers. The king of Pataliputra (whose name is not given) 
when got to know of this, invited him to his palace and bestowed 
on him his offerings. Returned to the monastery, Mahadeva 
formulated by turn the five heretical propositions explained above. 
On account of the controversies which the heresies raised, the king 
sought advice of Mahadeva to settle the dispute. The latter cold 
him chat, according to the Vinaya, it was the majority that decided 
the controversies. The king then put two parties in two sides, and 
as the party of Mahadeva was greater in number, he decided in his 
favour and condemned his adversaries. It is thus that the religious 
people of the Kukkutarama were divided into two schools: the school 
of the Sthaviras and the school of the Mahasatnghikas. 

The Sthaviras however wanted then to quit the monastery. 
Being apprised of their intention, the king ordered to put the 
Sthaviras on a rotten boat and to throw them into the river Ganges, 
and then it would be known who was an Arhac and who was 
a commoner. Ac the critical moment five hundred Arhats exercising 
their magical powers rose in the air and went to Kasmir where they 
scattered themselves up hills and down dales. Having received the 
news the king sent to them a messenger to bring them back to his 
capital, but they declined his invitation. The king then made a 
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gift CO the church o£ the whole kingdom of Kasmir and builc there 
five hundred monasteries for the residence of the saints; these 
monasteries received the names of the various forms taken by the 
saints when escaping from Pacaliputra, for example: Garden of 
Pigeon (Kapotarama) etc., and the Vibhasa adds “It is reported that 
these monasteries are still flourishing.” The king of Pataiiputra 
then conferred his favours upon Mahadeva and his disciples who 
lived near him. Mahadeva passed away after being held in high 
estimation by the people but, when they wanted to burn his dead 
body in the cremation ground, the fire could not be ignited and it 
was necessary to use as fuel the excrements of dogs; his body was 
then burnt, but suddenly a violent wind arose and dispersed the 
ashes of the heretic. 

Now according to Vasumitra, the enunciator of the Five Proposi- 
tions, remained anonymous. The Vibhasa, a century later, finds him 
a name and attributes to him quite a history. It treats him definitely 
as an adversary, laying against him the charge of all the unatonable 
crimes and invents for him an unhappy end. It should be noted that 
the MahSvibhasa only (T. 1545) takes notice of Mahadeva and 
that it is not similar to chat found in the Vibhasa of Buddhavatman 
(T. 1546). 

But once introduced the legend died hard. Adopted with enthu- 
siasm by the Sarvastivadin, it received valid recognition from the 
Mahayanist teachers. But as these latter did not lose their sympathy 
for the Mahasamghikas whom they regarded as their distant pre- 
cursors, they endeavoured, otherwise to clear up the memory, at least 
to attenuate the wrongs committed by Mahadeva, the initiator of the 
Mahasamghika schism. 

Mahayanist Authors and Supporters of the Vibhasa; 

I. In the Vlth century, Paramartha (557-569) in his criticism of 
Vasumitra (summed up inT. 2300), and his pupil Ki-Tsang (549-623) 
in his Treatise on the sects (T. 1852) reproduced the account of the 
Vibhasa after introducing therein substantial modifications*: Upco 116 
PN there did not appear heterodox opinions within the Sahgha. After 


6 P, Deioieviile, Uorigint.,,, pp. 33-40. 
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the ii6th year appeared Mahadeva, of the Kausika family, son of a 
merchant of Mathura. Having committed three dnantarya-sins, he 
gave up his worldly life and went to Pataliputra by confering ordina* 
tion upon linnsclf. He received entrance into the palace of Asoka 
where he had secret intercourse with the queen. He entered again 
into the monastery. He took up the Mahayana sutras and incorporated 
them into the Tripitaka. He fabricated, on his own authority, many 
sutras wherein was formulated the quintuple heresy and summing them 
up in a stanza, he recited it after the recitation of the silas in thjc 
Uposatha ceremony. Many controversies having arisen in rhe monas- 
tery, King Asoka on his own authority, took recourse to voting to 
settle the dispute. The partisans of Mahadeva were then greater in 
number. The Arhats, who were in minority, frightened the com- 
munity by exhibition of some magical powers. The queen exercised 
her influence and had the Arhats thrown into the Ganges in boats of 
broken staves. The Arhats took flight and went away to Kasmir, 
some transforming themselves into fishing-float pigeons, others into 
birds. After arriving at the destination they took again their ordinary 
forms. Meanwhile the queen realising her error repented and was 
converted. After the death of Mahadeva, Asoka looked for the Arhats 
of Kasmir and invited them to return to Pataliputra. As Mahadeva 
had introduced the Apocrypha into the Tripitaka, the Arhats gathered 
together in Council (the third since the beginning) and recited once 
more the canon of the scriptures. It was at that time that the diver- 
gences of opinion among them took place ending in the formation of two 
separate schools; that of the Mahasamghikas and that of the Sthaviras. 

It will be noticed that Paramartha quickly passes over the sins of 
Mahadeva, seeks to acquit Asoka of finding fault with the queen, 
attributes to the heretic a scriptural activity which the Vibhasa did 
not mention at all, and poses a third Buddhist council with a new 
compilation of the Tripitaka; after which only the schism was ultimate- 
ly placed. 

2. In the Vllth century, the master of the Law, Hiuan-esang, 
sums up once more the story of the Vibhasa, but with more faithful- 
ness than that of Paramartha. The passage is found in the Si-Yu-Ki 
(T. 2087, k 3, p. 886 b. 11-22)^ : 


7 Cf. T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, London, 1904, 1 , p. a6 f. 
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A hundred years after Partnirvina, Asoka king of Magadha exten- 
ded his power over the whole world; he revered the Triratna and loved 
all beings. There were in his capital among the religious Buddhists, 
500 Arhats and 500 commoners {prthagjana) whom the king patroni- 
sed impartially. 

The religious commoners included in their ranks a certain Maha- 
deva "a man of great knowledge and of great talent, keen investigator 
of the Namarupa” (sic) who put in treatise his personal views and his 
heretical observations. The controversy having burst forth, Asuka took 
the side of Mahadeva and the commoners, and tried to drown the 
Arhats in the Ganges. But the latter fled away to Kasmir where 
they established themselves up hills and down dales. The king 
at once became repentant for their departure and himself set out to 
invite them to return to his capital. On their refusal to return, the 
king built for them 500 samgharamas and made a gift of Kasmir to 
the Church. 

Hiuan-tsang agreeing with the Vibhasa, affirmed that the per- 
secuted Arhats remained in Kasmir and refused to return to 
Pataliputra. In these conditions there could be no question of the 
session of the third Buddhist Council, which, according to Paramar- 
tha, had taken place at Pataliputra after the return of Arhats. However, 
in another passage, where describing his visit to the Kukkutardma of 
Pataliputra, Hiuan-tsang (T. 2087, k. 8, p. 912 b)* states that King 
Asoka after his conversion to Buddhism convoked in his monastery a 
sangha of thousand members '‘comprising of two communities : one of 
the saints (arya), the other of the commoners (prthagjana)”. In it there 
is a reference to the Sthaviras and the Mahasamghikas but nothing is 
said chat they held a council and proceeded with a fresh recitation of 
the Tripitaka. 

Though accusing his Mahadeva of heresy, Hiuan-tsang does not 
make at all any mention of the Five Propositions to which people 
refer generally. He praises his knowledge and his talent and described 
him as a sublce investigator of the “Nama-Rupa” otherwise known 
as the five Skandhas. But the question of the Nama-Rupa preoccupied 
more the Sarvastivadins than the Mahasatnghikas. It may be asked 


S Id,, II, p. 89. 
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ivhether in the opinion of the Chinese master, Mahadeva was not a 
Sarvastivadin teacher; but, if so, it would be contrary to the whole 
tradition, according to which the heretic was the initiator of the 
Mahasarnghika schism. 

It seems that the great Hiuan-tsang did not try to harmonise the 
informations which he collected carefully from his readings, notably 
from the Vibhasa, and the many oral traditions gathered by him local- 
ly to which he refers "in bulk.” His account about the settlement in 
Kasmir of five hundred Arhats thrown by Asoka into the Ganges 
followed immediately the story of the conversion of the Kasmir in 
the year 50 PN. by Madhyantika and his five hundred Arhats 
(T. 2087, k. 3 p, 886 a i9-886b ii). Obviously it referred to 
an identical event, but divided into two for some chronological 
reasons. 

3. K’ouci-ki (632-682), disciple of Hiuan-tsang, in his criticism 
on the Yogacaryabhfimi of Asahga (T. 1829, k. i p. 1 b) tries to 
rehabilitate Mahadeva by presenting him as a victim of calumny: 
"High was his reputation, great his virtue; though young he had re- 
alised the Fruit; he was respected by kings and nobles and venerated 
by monks. And that is the reason for which were imputed to him 
the three anantarya-sins to which were added the Five Propositions...”. 
It is not the only text favourable to Mahadeva. There was already 
an earlier commentary on the Ekottara, half-Mahasamghika half- 
Mahayanist, the Fen-pie-kong-to-louen, translated into Chinese be- 
tween 25 and 220 A.D. which spoke of a saintly king Mahadeva 
endowed with four brahmavihdras and qualified him as Ta-che, or 
great Bodhisattva (T. 1507, k. 1, p. 32 c 8-10.) 

Mahadeva II: In order to complete the record it should be 
noted that besides Mahadeva I, the initiator of the Five Propositions 
and instigator of the schism, the sources point out the existence of a 
second Mahadeva, a Mahasintghika teacher who lived 200 years PN, 
continued to teach the Five Propositions and provoked new secessions 
inside the Mahasarnghika sect. This Mahadeva II* is well known to 

9 Sur Texistence dc deux Mahadeva ou d’un Mahadeva redouble, voir 
d^ja N. Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism, Calcutta, 1945, H, p. 120; P, 
Dcmicville. A. frofos du ConciU da Vaisali, T’oung Pao, XL, p. 268, 
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Vasumicra who it is seen did not make any mention on Mahadeva I* 
Here are some references: 

1. Vasumitra, tr. Kumarapva (T. 203a p. i8a 17-20). 
“Then in two hundred years Nlahadcva a heretic (ttrthika) gave up his 
worldly life and resided in the Caityasaila. In the Mahasamghika 
sect developed anew three sub-sects: Caityika, Aparasaila and 
Uttarasaila.” 

2. Vasumitra, tr. Paramartha (T, 2033, p. 20 b 2-.^): “When 
tw6 hundred years had elapsed, there was a heretic called Mahadeva 
who eschewed the worldly life and joined the Mahasamghika school; 
he resided alone in Mount Saila and taught to the Mahasamghikas the 
Five Propositions. Thence there were two new secessions : school of 
Caityasaila and school of Uttarasaila (and according to the Tibetan 
version, school of Aparasaila)”. 

3. Vasumitra, tr. Hiuan-tsang (T. 2031, p. 15 b I-4): “When 
two hundred years had elapsed there was a heretic who left the 
worldly life, gave up falsehood and reverted to the correct mode; he 
was called also Mahadeva. Being recluse of the Mahasarnghika sect 
he received full ordination; he was erudite {bahusruta') and energetic 
(viryavan); he resided in the Caityasaila. To the community of this 
sect, he explained again the Five Propositions which provoked dis- 
cussions and sub-divisions into three sects : Caityasaila, Aparasaila 
and Uttarasaila. 

4. Sariputrapariprccha, tr. by an anonymous writer between 317 
and 420 A.D. (T. 1465 p. 900 c 6-12) “In the Mahasarnghika 
school, two hundred years after my Nirvana, there will appear as a 
result of disputes the schools : Vyavahara, Lokottara, Kukkulika, Bahu- 
srutaka, Pr.ijnaptivada. Two hundred years after the discussions, 
will be added to those Five schools, the school of Mahadeva, that of 
Caityika and that of Uttarasaila”. 

5. Paramartha and Ki-tsang : When two hundred years had 
completed, an upasaka-king of Magadha (according to K’ouei-ki, king 
Hao yun “Loving the clouds”) propagated widely the Law of Buddha, 
and in order to take advantage of his bounties, all the heretics took to 
religious life. Mahadeva who was ordained by himself took upon 
himself their headship, received new disciples and ordained them in 
his own sahgha. The king made a selection among those monks who 

IHQ., june-sept., 1956 7 
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were “parasites” {steyasrnvdsika) and authorised only one party among 
them, the three hundred more iteiligent ones, to live in Magadha. 
Mahadeva being no more tolerated by them left the place and establi- 
shed himself separately in the mountain with his partisans. Then 
among those mountain-dwellers themselves, arose certain differences of 
opinions and thus were formed the two schools called Caiiyasaila and 
Uttarasaila. 

Should one see in this Mahadeva II localised by all the sources 
in the mountainous regions of Andhra an arbitrary division into two 
Mahadevas? or should one reject the historicity of the two Mahadevas 
and see only in them an expedient intended to show the progress of 
a heresy originating in Southern India among the Nagas of Maha- 
rastra, and spreading from Sarngha to Samgha, ending ultimately in 
Mahasuinghika schism, and after many advancements it finally trium- 
phed over some churches, notably the Caityika and Sailas of Andhra? 
We leave to the reader the responsibility of answering these questions. 

Mahadeva in the Pali Sources : The Ceylonese school was 
firmly pronounced against the Five Propositions which it exposed and 
refuted in the Kathavatthu II, 1-5 (p. 163-203), but did not furnish 
any reference to their author. The commentary restrained itself by 
stating prccisly that the heretical propositions were taught by the 
Pubbaseliyas, Aparascliyas and others. 

Among the numerous Mahadevas known to the Pali tradition. 
Professor Malalasekera has pointed out no less than nine^“, none of 
whom makes a good heretic figure. Two among them were contem- 
poraries of Asoka: One Mahadeva minister of Asoka who took 
measures for despatch to Ceylon a branch of the Bodhivrksa (Maha- 
vamsa XVIII, 20); a Mahadeva Thera who played a considerable role 
at times as a religious master and as a Buddhist missionary. In fact 
he conferred the ordination (fabbajja) on Mahinda, son of Asoka 
(Dipavamsa, VII 25; Mahavainsa, V, 206; Samantapasadika p. 51); 
then after the council of Pataliputra, in 236 PN, he sec out to preach 
the Good law to Mahisamandala where he converted 40,000 souls 
and conferred ordination on 40,000 young men (Dipavamsa V1II,5; 

.IQ G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, London, 1938, 
II, pp. 505-506. 
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Mahavamsa, XII, 3 and 29; Samantapasadika, p. 63, 66). In 
Mahisamandala, Andhra and the region of Dhanyakataka where the 
Pubba and Aparaseliya sects had their seat, some authors think that 
Mahadeva was founder of those schools which issued out of the 
Mahasamghika stock and which adhered to the Five Propositions^'. 
But if the Mahadeva in question had been a heretic, it becomes difficult 
to explain how the Ceylonese Chronicles make him a disciple and 
confidant of a very orthodox monk like Moggaliputta Tissa, a declared 
Vibhajyavadin, and could count him as one of the great propagators 
of the True Law. Then Mahisamandala is not certainly the country 
of Andhra, but may be Mysore, may be and still more probably 
Mahismat or country of the Mahisakas, associated by the Puranas 
with Maharastra which had as its capital Mahismatl on the Narmada.'* 
The Sammatiya Tradition : It is mentioned for the first time 
in the Vlth century by Bhavya or Bhavaviveka, author of the Tarkajvala 
(Mdo XIX, p. 162 b c-i63a 3; cf. Mdo XC, No. 12)'®, reproduced 
later with some modifications in the XIVth century by Bu-ston (tr. 
Obermiller, II p. 96), in the XVth by Gzon-nu-dpal (Roerich, Blue 
Annals, I, p. 96), and in the XVIIth by Taranatha (tr. Schiefner, p. 
52). According to this tradition, in the year 137 after Nirvana, 
under the King Nanda and Mahapadma (sic), an assembly took place 
at Pataliputra in which participated the Sthaviras holding the same 
view as Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Uttara, Revata etc. 
A monk (of the name of Bhadra) taught the Five Propositions and be- 
cause of them a great schism was produced in the assembly. The 
sthavira Naga and Saramati — or better Nagasena and Manoratha — 
adopted the five Propositions and conformed them to their teaching. 
Now the religious men were divided into two schools : Sthavira and 
Mahasamghika, and the quarrel between the two groups lasted for 
63 years. Then in the year 102 (correctly in 200) after Nirvana, the 
sthavira Vatsiputra revised the doctrine correctly. 

11 Voir notamment E. Frauwallner. Die buddhistischen Komile, Zeit- 
schrift dcr Dcutschen Morgenliindischen Gescllschaft, CIl, 1952, pp. 240-249. 

12 Cf. D. C. Sircar, Text of the Puranic of IHQ., XXI, 

*945' P" 3°7- Voir aussi B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, London, 
1932, p. 22; India as described in Early Texts, Londres, 1941, p. 74, 104. 

13 M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 1927, 
p. 81-82. 
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It is here no more the question of Mahadeva but of a Bhadanta 
whose heretical views were supported by a Naga or Nagasena, whose 
name recalls the Nagas, already pointed out by Vasumitra. The 
schism broke out, not under Asoka in the year loo PN (short 
chronology) but formerly under Mahapadma of the dynasty of the 
Nandas in 137 PN (long chronology). The Sanimatlya tradition 
follows in fact an identical computation or very near the Ceylonese 
chronology which counts 218 years between Nirvana and the corona- 
tion of Asoka and which attributes the reign of Nandas from the 
year 140 to 162 PN (346-324 B.C), 

BhavYa; In his Tarkajvala, Bhavya just referring to the Sam- 
matlya tradition summed up above, ascribed in his own account to 
the Mahasamghika schism a later date: “One hundred and sixty 
years after the Parinirvana, while king Dharm-Asoka reigned over 
Pataliputra, a great schism arose in the Samgha after some controversies, 
and the samgha was split up into two schools, Mahasarnghika and 
Sthavira**” But the proposed dace: “160 in the reign of Asoka” does 
not respond to any known computation and docs not tally cither with 
the short chronology which places Asoka in 100 PN or with the long 
chronology that makes him reign from 219 to 256 PN. However 
the same date, 160 PN, is still mentioned by other authors and 
notably by Bu-ston (II, p. 96) who attributes the origin of the schism 
not only to the advent of the Five heretical Propositions but also to 
the fact that the Arhats “read the speech of Buddha in four different 
languages; Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and Paisaeika”. 

Conclusions : The scrutiny of the records has brought to light 
the doubts and the chronological contradiction concerning: 

1. The date of schism: in 137 PN during the reign of the 
Nandas; in 100, 116 or 160 during the reign of Asoka. 

2. The instigator or instigators of the schism: the Nagas of the 
Southern India helped by their neighbouring Pratyantika and the 
Bahusrutas; a monk called or surnamed Bhadanta; lastly Mahadeva. 
The last one is presented cither as a culpable criminal of the three 
anantaryas, or as a man full of knowledge and of talent, unjustly 
slandered, or lastly as a Sarvascivadin, “a subtle investigator of the 
Namarupa.” 

14 Td., ibid., p. 78. 
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3. Causes of the schism : the controversies provoked by the 
appearance of the Five Propositions, the introduction of Mahayanist 
sutras in the Tripitaka or even the ttanslation of the Scriptures in 
four different languages. 

4. The consequences of the schism : Having taken refuge in 
Kasmir the Sthavirian Arhats established themselves there finallv or 
again after a short sojourn returned to Pataliputra where they convoked 
a new council. As to the instigator of the schism (Mahadeva) cither he 
Jived at Pataliputra till his death or he went to the mountainous 
regions of Andhra where he continued to teach his thesis to the Purva, 
Apara and Uttarasailas. But some sources regard Mahadeva the 
teacher of the Sailas as a personage different from Mahadeva, the 
originator of the schism. 

The contradictions lead us to reject the chronology as apocryphal. 
Moreover it is of very little importance. It matters little whetlicr the 
heresy originated under Asoka or century earlier, whether its author 
is called Naga, Mahadeva or Bhadanta, or whether the Sthavirian 
Arhat took refuge temporarily or permanently in Kasmir. The fact 
seems certain that, between the death of Buddha and the reign of 
Asoka the Maurya, the Buddist community had been subject to centri- 
fugal forces which must have brought about finally the secession. The 
causes of dissension were multiple. Seme religious men in possession 
of the Fruit of Arhat claimed to monopolise the sanctity; they roused 
the jealousy of the commoners (prthagjana,) and the latter invented 
the Five Propositions for the sole purpose of humiliating the Arhat 
and of outraging their honour. Some monks who, whether assembled 
again in councils or not, had recited in common the words of Buddha, 
gave themselves out as the only depository of same and wanted to 
impose on their colleagues the canon of their compilation which they 
had just put together. But the latter resisted the imposition; they 
had themselves memorised the words of the Master or did not consider 
the canon as closed and found out the introduction therein of new 
compositions more or less conformable to the primitive teaching. At 
least there was no unanimity in regard to the secondary points of 
doctrine and discipline ; in the matter of Vinaya notably the laxist 
tendencies were manifest in some communities (Vaisali, Kausambi). 
The dispute brewed for a long time before resulting in a secession. If 
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an old evidence is to be believed, we mean that o£ the Mahaprajna- 
paramitopadesa or ot its translator Kumarajiva (T. 1 509, k 2, p. 
70 a), the Great Community remained intact till the time of Asoka; 
“When Buddha was dead, when the Law was recited for the first time, 
it was still like the time when Buddha lived. A hundred years after. 
King Asoka called a big quinquennial assembly (^fancavarsaparisad) and 
the great masters of the Law held discussions. Because of their dif- 
ferences, there appeared some distinct sects (nikdya), each having a 
name, which eventually became developed.” 

The fact .is that the division of the Satngha did not at all put an 
end to the polemics, and that the Five Propositions continued to be 
discussed. The Thcravadin and the Sarvastivudin combatted them in 
the Kathavatthu, the Jnanaprasthana and its Vibhasa respectively. The 
Sammatiya, the VatsTputriya and the Mahlsasaka rejected them in the 
same manner. As a set off, they found some defenders among the 
Mahasamghika and their sub-sects Bahusrutlya, Caitya and Saila, and 
were even adopted by a school of the Sthavirian stock, that of the 
Haimavata.'® 

Et. Lamotte 


15 A. Barcau, Les Sectes bouddhiques du Petit Vehicule, Saigon, 1955, 
p. 291. 



Some Buddhist Thinkers of Andhra 

A liiscorical study of the Buddhist philosophical literature reveals 
the great contributions made by the ancient Andhra area to the growth 
of the various systems of Buddhist thought. In two earlier papers* 
an attempt has been made to trace the growth of Buddhism in Andhra 
from the (|ime of the Buddha; and it was also shown that 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva came from the same area in Andhra. Here 
it is proposed to find out the place from which certain other Buddhist 
thinkers ha^d. Sometimes these thinkers had their main Held of 
activity in the Andhra area. 

1. In a' Chinese work (Shittanzo) Asvaghosa was considered to 
belong to South India*. The Nagarjunakonda bas-reliefs present in 
full the story of Saundarananda. The first of these shows the Buddha’s 
conversation with Nanda and Sundari; the second reveals Nanda after 
the shaving, with a figure holding his head-dress; the third is the 
visit to India’s paradise. The dress of the Buddha and Nanda recalls 
the tenth canto of Saundarananda. Another figure shows Arhat Nanda 
going to preach almost reminding us of 18.58,62 of the poem. It is 
not possible to say whether these sculptural representations were based 
on the poem, or the poem itself was written to depict them. Johnston 
has ably argued that Asvaghosa belonged to the Bahusrutlya sect®, and 
this accords with the fact that an dyaka pillar at Nagarjunakonda 
caitya mentions the existence of the Bahusrutlyas in that locality*. 

2. Manjusri-muU-tantra assigns Aryadeva to Saihnika-pura®, and 
calls him a non-Aryan. Boston, following the lead of this text, puts 
him in Simhala, while other Tibetan chronicles observe that his father 
ruled over Sen-ga-glih. Yuan Chwang speaks of Deva P’usa of Chi- 

1 See 1955 on ‘Rise and growth of Buddhism in Andhra’ and on 

‘Nag^juna and Aryadeva’. 

2 See B.C. Law’s monograph on Asvaghosa. 

3 Johnston : Buddhacarita, Part 2, xxxiii-xxxv. 

4 ^ H ^ I 
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sliih'tzU'kuo* which may be a transliteracion or a rendering of 
Simhadharaputrapura. The Brhatkatha observes that Dipakarni was 
fortunate enough to find, in accordance with a dream he had, a boy 
borne by a lioness. This boy was a Simhadhara, otherwise known as 
Sata-vahana or the one who was carried by a lion. Aryadeva, then, 
belongs to the town ruled by the Satavahanas; and it is called Sen-ga- 
glih, Sakala or Sagala which was later pronounced Singala^. This 
Sagala is the same as the modern SrI-ka-ku-lam which was, according 
to the traditional accounts, the original home of the ^atavahanas. This 
Srikakulam lies due north east of Nagarjunakonda and as such it 
justifies Candrakirti’s statement that Aryadeva came southwards to 
meet Nagarjuna. Sch-ga-glih, Sagala and Srikakulam refer to one 
and the same place which now appears in the Krishna delta near 
Masulipatam; and it is not surprising to believe that a place on the 
banks of a river in the delta could be mistaken for an island.^ 

3. Maitreyanatha lias been associated with Potala which has to 
be located near modern Bodhan in the Hyderabad territory*. Of his 
disciple Asahga, we are told that he belongs to Peshawar. Here we 
arc asked to rely on the Chinese or on the Tibetan traditions. But as 
Prof. Dcmicville observes, Chinese tradition, for all the mass of 
documents on which it rests, hardly affords, at least for the early 
period, more positive historical information than Indian tradition with 
the complete absence of documents”**. This applies to the Tibetan 
traditional dates as well. We find chat Asahga was known as 
the sage of the Ajanta; and the caves of Ajanta in his day were known 
as Acinta-puii-vihara**, probably named after the original name of 
Asahga which may have been Ajita. 


6 Watters, 11 . 320. Modern Nellorc was originally called Vikrama- 
Simha-pura. 

7 Evans*Wentz : The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation, pp, 113, 
156-7. 

8 IHQ., 1955 on 'Nagarjuna and Aryadeva’. 

9 *955 on ‘The Rise and growth of Buddhism in Andhra’. 

10 See Johnston Buddhacarita, pt. 2, xvi. 

11 Evans-Wentz, 158. 
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Dinnaga, as per the Tibetan tradition, was born in Simha- 
vaktra near Kind, lived in a cave on Bhorasaila in Orissa, and 
sojourned in Nalanda. Fortunately enough, this misleading statement 
does not find a place in Yuan Chwang. Yuan Chwang entered the 
An-to-lo (Andhra) country, saw its capital P'ing-k’i (Vengi), and 
found a hill 200 li further southwest of the town. On the ridge of 
this isolated hill, he observes, was a stone tope where Ch’en-na 
(Dinnaga) P’usa composed a treatise on logic. ‘‘ManjusrI summoned 
him to develop for the benefit of posterity the Y ogaedra-bhiimi-sastra 
originally delivered by Maitreya”^*. It was on this hill neat Vengi 
in the West Godavari district that the Pramansamuccaya was 
composed. He was born in Simhapura or Nellore. 

5. Of the critics of Dinnaga’s system of logic the most famous 
Buddhist thinkers appear to be Buddhapalita, Bhavaviveka and 
Candrakirti. Candrakirti, the disciple of Buddhnpalita, was born in 
Samanta; and according to the Gandavyuha, there was a Samanta- 
mukha in the Mulaka country. This Mulaka country comprises 
the area round about the Bhadracalam hills on the banks of the 
Godavari. Samanta, Samatata, Samantamukha are one and the same. 

Regarding Bhavaviveka we have definite information from Yuan 
Chwang. The pilgrim writes, “Not far from the south side of the 
capital (Dhanyakataka) was a mountain cliff in the Asura’s palace in 
which the Sastra-master P’o-p’i-fai-ka (Bhavaviveka) waits to sec 
Maitreya when he comes to be the Buddha. Then we have the story 
of this renowned dialectician, who externally displaying the Sahkhya 
garb, internally propogated the learning of Nagarjuna”‘*. Bhavaviveka 
not only belongs to Dhanyakataka, but was originally a follower of the 
Swkhya. That he was believed to be waiting for the second coming 
of Maitreya only proves that Maitreya originally belonged to the same 
place which was chosen by Bhavaviveka. 

Rahula-mitra, the farama-guru of Sangharaksita, appears in one 
of the inscriptions found near Gollamudi in the Krishna district. 
Sthiramati* the student of Vasubandhu, is believed to have come from 
the Dandaka which extends over a very wide area from the Marathi 
speaking tract in the west to the Tclugu speaking zone in the east. 


12 Watters, II. 209-210. 
IHQ.. JUNE-SEPT,, 1956 


13 Watters, II. 215. 
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6. Next wc have the famous logician Dharmaktrti who has been 
accepted by ttadition to be the relative (nephew) of Kumarila. The 
Jina-vij.iya records: 

I 

wtH =g>3^!Tra?it 

f^TeTr W || 

Kuiiiurila was an Andhra hailing from a village called Jayainangala on 
the banks of the Mahanadl. Dharmakirti was supposed to be born 
in Ttiinalaya or Tirutnalaya. The prefix Tri or Tiru is the Dravidian 
cognate of Sri; and the word malai means a mountain. Thus 
Tirumalaya is the Dravidian translation of Srlsaila or SrI-Parvata. In 
his Vada-'iyaya we read the interesting statement:^* 


Here Dharmakirti is giving the words nakka, mnkku, and ndsika. 
These three arc from three different languages, and all mean the nose. 
Of these the second word is mttkku, a pure Telugu word meaning the 
nose. It is not an accident that made Dharmakirti use this term. It 
came direct from his mother tongue. Thus a few p.iges later he 
distinguishes his mother-tongue from the Dravidian language:'* 

?!?)[. 'si5=qtTfsfqf aT?ciiq«rV?ffl3"isT'»?T^i^ 

Prikeita, Apabhramsa. Dramlda and Andhra arc the languages he 
takes tor examples in his discussion of the correct and incorrect words. 

7. We have found reason to disbelieve the Tibetan tradition 
regarding the home of Dinnaga. Yuan Chwang placed him in Vengi. 
Jincndrabodhi was said to be the countryman of the venerable 
Bodhisattva Dinnaga. Nagarjuna II and Aryadeva II belonged to 

u 1 arvata. Likewise there was at the same place a Maittinatha who, 

accor mg to Taranatha, died nine years after Nayapala of Bengal 
(c 1 040- j 075). ® 

8. Padmasambhava’s chief disciple, the Tibetan lady Yeshey 
Tshogyal. gave an account of the life and teachings of her teacher. 
According to this biography, Buddha himself decided to take birth from 


>4 VSdanyaya, pp. 103-104. 


15 Ibid., p, 107. 
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a locus blossom in the Dhanakosa ( ss Dhanyakamka) lake in the country 
called Urgyan. This country was also called Udyana, Odiyana 
Ogyan and the likc^®. This is no other than the Andhra country. 
This country was ruled by Indrabodhi, who adopted Padmasambhava. 
Indrabodhi is the same as Indrabhuti, the disciple oE Anangavajra. 
Padmavajra, the teacher of Anangavajra, was the author of Guhyasiddhi. 
Indrabhuti was styled Odtyana-siddha, Avadhuta, Mahacarya and the 
like. They were practically the pioneers in the Vajrayana school of 
Buddhism. According to the Vajrayanists, the Buddha turned the 
third wheel of the law of Vajrayana at Dhanyakataka, sixteen years 
after his enlightenment^^. 

Padmasambhava married Mandarava, the sister of Santaraksica 
and Santaraksita belonged to the city of Sahor in the north-western 
corner of the Andhra country^®. It was at Santaraksica’s suggestion 
that the king of Tibet invited Padmasambhava to Tibet. Here we 
have definite evidence to refer Padmasambhava, Santaraksita and the 
Vajrayana teachers to the Andhra country. It was in the same area 
again that the Buddhist thought and religion lingered till the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, as the inscriptions during the times of the 
Velanati-colas testify. 

P. S. Sastri 


16 Evans-Wentz, 105. 

17 See Rahula Sankrityayana’s Preface to his edition of the Vigraha- 
vyavartanu 

18 Evans-Wentz, 1^2-4. 
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Harsa has generally been regarded as a Buddhist. But of late this 
view has been questioned by some writers, notably by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar who cannot believe that Harsa ever “formally gave up his 
old faith”, i. c., his devotion to Siva, and regarded other religions as 
distinctly inferior.^ 

That Harsa originally was a Saiva and remained so up to the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign is well known to most students of his- 
tory. “ His Banskhcra and Madhuban Copper-plate Grants of the 
regnal years 22 and 25 respectively call him a Parama-Mahesvara, 
i. c., a worshipper of Mahesvara or Siva. His seals similarly mention 
him as a Saiva, while referring to his brother. Rajyavardhana as a 
Parama-Saugata, i.e., a Buddhist, and to his father, Prabhakara- 
varrlhana, as a Paramadityabhakta, i.e., worshipper of the Sun. 
Biina speaks of Harsa’s offering worship to Nllalohita, i.e., Siva, 
before he started on his digvijaya.^ His Sonepat seal bears the 
figure of Niindl, the vehicle of Siva. 

To conclude, however, from this evidence that he continued as 
a Saiva to the end of his life docs not seem reasonable, not only in 
view of Yuan Chawang’s testimony which shows that by 643 A. D. 
Siva had gone to the third place in Harsa’s estimation, but also on 
account of the testimony from Harsa’s own works and his biography 
by the court historiographer and poet, Bana. Harsa’s two plays, 
Priyadarsikd anti Ratnavali show no influence of Buddhism. They, 
obviously, arc the works of a young author who enjoyed and liked 
people to enjoy life. But we have just to turn to Nagdnanda, the last 
and maturest of his plays, to see the great change in his religious atti- 
tude. It begins with salutation to the Buddha, deals with the life of a 
Bodhisattva and preaches in uncompromising terms, the noble doc- 
trine of Ahiriisa.* It contains veiled references perhaps also to his 

1 Classical Bhamtiya Vidya Bhavan Scries, pp. 119-120. 

2 See R. S, Tripathi’s History of Kananj, p. 163. 

3 Harsacarita, Nirnayasagar Edition, p. 202. 

4 See Acts IV and V and the final portion of Act III. 
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Moksa^parisads and determination, in c. 643 A. D., to fight 
no more/ 

VVe have to notice also a passage in the Harsacarita^ which has 
so far escaped the attention of practically all writers on Harsa’s religion. 
When maddened by grief at the death of her husband, Harsa’s sister, 
RajyasrI, desires to become a Buddhist nun. Harsa, while dissuading 
her from adopting this course, not only arranges for her instruction in 
the philosophy of the Tathagata “which brings all misery to an cnd*\® 
btit promises also to don along with her the red robes of a bhiksu^ 
soon as he had finished his self-appointed tasfi of punishing his 
brother s murderer^ Sasdnkay the ruler of Gauda/ Time, no doubt, 
never permitted him to implement this resolution. He died rather 
prematurely. But there is no reason to doubt his sincerity. An ortho- 
dox Brahmana like Bana could hardly have put this statement in 
Harsa s mouth, unless Harsa had actually in his subsequent life become 
a very devout Buddhist and his conduct given a clear indication that 
someday he would renounce the world and retire to a Buddhist 
monastery. 

Dasharatha Sh arm a 


5 See Canto I, verse 8 which speaks of the grant of kalpadruma to 
suppliants. 

6 Harsacarita, p, 256. 

7 **Iyam tu grahisyati mayaiva samam samaptakrtyena kSsayam^ 



Some Buddhist Antiquities and Monuments 
of Rajasthan 

Archaeological excavations and explorations in different parts of 
Rajasthan have brought to light sufficient material pertaining to the 
penetration and expansion of Buddhism in this part of the country. 
The Buddhist antiquities and monuments of this region are of course 
very few in number; but they are of great importance for a studeht 
of ancient Indian History and Archaeology. It is now proposed to 
describe them in brief here. 

I. Bhabrii Rock Edict: — 

It was in the year 1840 A.D. that Captain Burt discovered the 
well-known Bhabru^ Rock Edict of Asoka. The same was later on 
transferred to the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta. 
This edict is of great interest because of its having been inscribed on 
a stone-slab® (sila-phalaka) as distinguished from a stone-pillar (sild- 
stambha). The excavations of the ancient site of Bairat have now 
proved that this stone-slab inscription must have originally hailed from 
Bairat itself. Another pillar (of Asoka), from Bairat, was brought to 
light by the archaeological remains on the site popularly known as 
the Bljaka-ki-Phdrt^. One of the fragments of such a pillar, having 
the usual Mauryan polish, even bears the Brahmt letter na in the 
script of the third century B.C. D. R. Sahni {ibid, p.28) is of the 
opinion that the Buddhist monuments at Bairat were perhaps destroyed 
by the White Hun leader Mihirakula towards the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D. 

The Bairat Edict of Asoka of course bears testimony to Asoka’s 
ardent faith in the Buddhist lore and his royal injunctions to the 

1 Bhabru is about 12 miles in a direct line to the north of Bairat, the 
latter being ancient Viratapura and distant about 5^ miles from Jaipur City. 
Viratapura was the capital of the Matsya country. For details consult B. C. 
Law's paper in the Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, pp. 2, ii, 12 etc. 

2 “This stone is an irregularly shaped block of grey granite, of the kind 
so abundant at Bairat and measuring about 2 feet in lengh, the same in width 
and a foot and a half in thickness” (D. R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains and 
Excavations at Bairat, Jaipur State, p. 18 and plate II for its photograph). 

3 Ibid, pp. 26 ff, and plate VI. a. 
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Buddhist (riars and laymen to pay rapt attention to Buddhist ideology 
and to devote themselves to the study oE the particular passages (seven 
in number) from the Buddhist scriptures*. The text of the Bairata 
epigraph runs thus: — 

(1) Rfi (pri) yadasi laja Magadhe samgham abhivade (tSynam 
aha apabddhatam ca phdsuvihalatam ca 

(2) vidite ve bhamte avatake hama Budhasi dhammasi samghast 
ti galave cam rpa {pra)sade ca e keci bhamte 

(3) bhagawatd Budhe{nd) bhdsite save se subhdsite vd e cu 
khu bhamte hamiydye diseyd hevam sadhamme 

(4) cila (thi) tike hosati ti alahdmi hakam tarn vdtave, imdni 
bharnte {dhjarnma paliydydni Vinaya-samukase 

(5) Aliyavasdni Andgata-bhaydni Munigdthd Moneya-sute 
Upatisa rpa (pra)sine e cd Ldghulo- 

(6) vdde musd-vddarn adhigicya bhagavatd Budhena bhdsite etdni 
bharhte dharnma-paliydydni ichdmi 

(7) kirnti bahuke bhikhu (p^)y^ cd bhikhuniye cd abhikhinam 
Su(ne)yu cd upadhalayeyu cd 

(8) hevarnmevd updsakd cd updsikd cd eteni bharnte imarn 
likhd[pa)ydmi abhipetarn me jdnarntu ti. 

II. The Circular Brick-Temple at Bairat : — 

D. R. Salmi’s excavations at Bairat also brought to light the remains 
of a Buddhist Brick-Temple which was circular in shape®. In his own 
words {ibid, pp. 30-31), “this is the oldest structural temple and 
one of those which furnished models for the numerous rock-cut cave- 
temples of Western and Eastern India. The nearest approach, both 
in plan and design, is the caitya cave of about the first century B.C. 

in the Tulja Lena group at Junnar On the outside, the walls 

of the temple were inscribed with the Buddhist texts in the Brdhmi 

4 For details consult Sahni, op. cit., p. 18; B. C. Law, Journal of the Pali 
Text Society, 1946, pp, 93-8; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, 1942, Calcutta, 
pp. 77'8; D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 1955. Calcutta, pp. 335-6; Senart, Ind. 
Ant., XX, pp. 165 If.; E. Hultzsch, Corp. Insc. Ind., I, pp. 172 ff. 

5 Cf. Sahni, op. cit,, plates yil, yill; ibid, pp. 28 S., lot details and 
description. 
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characters of t!ie Asokan period. Several bricks inscribed with one 
or two aksaras (plate V, c, o and q) were found built in the rectan- 
gular ciiclosurc-wall around the temple. A few of them read pasam, 
visa, vi, kama etc.” The existing Buddhist structure (with a stiifa 
in the interior) at Bairat has got an important bearing on the early 
tcmplc-architccturc in India.* 

Referring to Hwen Tsang’s notice of Bairat in the seventh 
century A.D. (Julicn’s Hwen Tsang, 11 , 206), General Cunningham 
(Arch, Surv, Report, Simla, 1871, Vol. II, p. 246) remarks that 
.according to the Chinese pilgrim, "the capital was 14 or 15 /» or just 
2j/a miles in circuit, which corresponds almost exactly with the 
ancient mound on which the present town is built. The people were 
brave and bold and their king, who was of the race of Fei-she, or a 
Bais Rajput, was famous for his courage and skill in war. The place 
still possessed 8 Buddhist monasteries but they were much ruined and 
the number of monks was small. The Brahmans of different sects, 
about 1000 in number, possessed 12 temples, but their followers were 
numerous, as the bulk of the population is described as heretical. 
Judging from the size of the town, as noted by Hwen Tsang, the 
population could not have been less than four times the present 
number, or about 30,000, of whom the followers, of Buddha may have 
amounted to one fourth. I have deduced this number from the fact 
that the Buddhist monasteries would appear to have held about 100 
monks each, and as those of Bairat are said to have been mined, the 
number of monks in Hwen Tsang’s time could not have exceeded 50 
per monastery, or 400 altogether. As each Buddhist monk begged 
his bread, the number of Buddhist families could not have been less 
than 1200, allowing 3 families for the support of each monk, or 
altogether about 6000 lay Buddhists in addition to the 400 monks” 
(cf. also G.H. Ojha, History of Rajputana, Vol. I, Hindi, 1927, 
p. 10; S. Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
1884. Vol. I, p. 179). 

III. Northern Black Polish Ware from Bairat '. — 

The ancient site of Bairat also yielded the well known Northern 
Black Polish (N. B. P.) IV are which is so characteristic of the Mautyan 

6 Cf. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture {Buddhist & Hindu Periods), 
Second Edition, Bombay, p. 15, 
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period^ in India. It is now extremely essential to explore the region 
for the distribution of the iV. B. P.® ware in Rajasthan. 

IV. Remains at Nagari : — 

A fragmentary stone inscription, in tlie Brahml script on the third 
or second century B.C., was excavated at Nagari (ancient Madhyamika, 
near Chittaur, Udaipur region) and is now preserved in the archaeologi- 
cal section of the Udaipur Museum. It refers to a feeling of 
compassion for all beings in the following words'^; — 

(i) Sa{ya)bhutanam day at ham 

(ii) (kar) (i) ta. 

It is just possible that this inscriptioti was drafted and engraved 
under the influence of Buddhism. The explorations at Nagari also 
revealed the existence of stiipas^^ on the site. This bears testimony 
to the prevalence of Buddhism there (at Nagari) inspite of its having 
been an important stronghold of the Vaisnava^^ pantheon. Describing 
the remains at Nagari, Dr. Bhandarkar (Memoirs op, cit,^ p. 119) 
writes that “it is a structure built in horizontal tiers and must be a 
stupa as indicated by the heavy sausage-shaped garlands*’ (cf. Journal 
of U, P. Historical Society^ Lucknow, VI (2), I933> p* 3)* Henry 
Cousens (Prog, Report of Arch, Survey^ Western Circle, Poona, 1905, 
p. 59) also noticed an ancient lion-capital of the Asoka period 

7 For a comprehensive list of N, B. P. sites in India, consult B, B, LaPs 
paper in Ancient India, Bull, of the Arch, Survey of India, New Delhi, Vols. 
X-XI, pp. 50 ff. and pp, 143 ff, 

8 It is equally interesting to note the discovery of the Painted Grey Ware 
at Bairat {Indian Archaeology 1954-5 — a Review, New Delhi, i 955 » P» 6i). 
This is much earlier in date as compared to the N. B. P. The Grey ware occurs 
in the regions of Bikaner and Alwar too. 

9 Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Archaeological Ramains & Excavations at Nagari, 
MASL» No. 4, pp. 1 12-120; G. H. Ojha, History of Rajputanat Hindi, I, 1927, 
p. 353. 

10 Cf. Satya Prakasha, Rajasthan and its Traditions, 1951, Jaipur, p. 25; 
G. H. Ojha, op, cit,i pp. 359-60; Arch, Sure, Reports by Carlleylc, VI, 
pp. 196 fiE. and plates. 

11 As is evident from the well known Ghosundi inscription. For details 

consult., MASl, 4, op,cit,, pp. 119-20; V. S. Agrawala*s paper in the Sodha- 
patrika, Udaipur, IV (3), pp. 40 ff; Ep, Indica, XXII, pp. 303 ff etc. 
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(according to his own version) lying near the image of Kahkall Mata 
at Nagatl. Besides this, another sculptured stone from the same sice 
was identified as an ‘architrave of some Buddhist gateway’ both by 
Catlleylc and Coiiscns. 

V, Stupas on the Fort of Chittaur: — 

Henry Coiiscns {^Progress Report of Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, Poona, 1904, p. 45) also refers to the ex- 
istence of a scattered group of some ten stupas (carved in a stone) 
about 4 or 5 hundred yards to the north-west of Kalika Mata’s 
temple at Chittaur. According to Cousens, “the larger ones stand 
about 3' 3,^' high and i' 8" square at the base. They are all of one 

pattern. The upper portion is cylindrical, with a domed top 

.Around the base of the cylindrical part is a string-course 

of 16 little seated Buddhas, each in a little niche. Beneath 
this is a constricted circular neck with lotus leaves springing 
from it, an upward row and a downward row. Beneath 
this, again, the stupa is square with projecting niches, one on 
each Lace, in each of which is a seated Buddha. There are 3 
distinct positions i. e,, the meditative, the witnessing and the teaching 
attitudes. Beneath each of these is a symbol incised. The stupas are 
all a good deal weather worn, so that the finer detail of the carving 
is lost. The hair is apparently not curly but long and is done up 
into a considerable knot on tlie top of the head.” These pieces have 
now been preserved and exhibited m an order on an open platform in 
front of the 5 rihgara Chaurl at Chittaur itself. 

VI. Absence of Buddhist Remains in Western Rajasthan : — 

The ancient sites of the former states of Jodhpur, Jaisalmera, 
Sirohl and Bikancr‘* do not appear to have yielded anything tangible 
which may have some bearing on the expansion of Buddhism in 
Western Rajputana. But no conclusion can be hazarded till extensive 
exploration and excavation work is conducted in this direction. Hwen 

1 2 Dr. L. P. Tessitory is said to have discovered traces of the foundations 
of, what he thought, might have been Buddhist stupas at Munda and Pira 
Sultana in the Bikaner region (H. Goetz, The Art and Architecture of Bikaner 
State, 1950, Oxford, p. 58). 
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Tsang refers to the declining condition of Buddhism at Pi-lo-modo,^^'^ 
identified with modern Bhinmala or ancient Srimala, distant about 
120 miles from Jodhpur. According to his information, there was 
only one sanghdrama (monastery) at Bhinmal and that too belonged 
to the Htnaydna sect. It was inhabited by 100 monks who were 
followers of the Sarvdstivdda Sect (cf. Samuel Beal’s Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Vol. II, London, p. 270; G.H. Ojha, 
Hist, of Raj., op. cit., I, 1927, p. 10). 

It is equally interesting to note the dearth of Buddlii.st finds both 
from Nagar or Karkotanagar and Sambhar situated in the Jaipur unit 
of Rajasthan. As regards the ancient site of Rairh*® (Jaipur unit), 
Dr. K.N. Puri {Excavations at Rairh, Jaipur State, p. 57) remarked 
that “Buddhism had no influence, whatsoever, although traces of 
contact with the Buddhist world have been established by the discovery 
of a fragment of Chunar sand-stone bowl, a few pieces of highly 
polished Buddliist pottery and steatite caskets similar to relic-caskets 
found on Buddhist sites for the enshrinement of the body relics ’. 

VII. Remains at Lalsot : — 

“The town of Lalsot, 50 miles from the city of Jaipur, once 
possessed an ancient Buddhist stupa of a considerable antiquity. Six 
red stone pillars, belonging to the railings of this monument, have in 
modern times been utilised in the construction of the chatris or 
cenotaphs. These pillars are 5 feet high, square at the base and at 
the top and octagonal in the middle portion.”** 

VIII. Kota Buddhist Inscription '. — 

It is interesting to analyse the opening verses of the Kota 
Buddhist inscription engraved on a stone, built into a recess under a 
flight of stairs on the right hand as one enters the Barkhari gate 
of the inner wall of the town of Shergarh (Kota Division). It 
records the construction of a Buddhist temple and a monastery to the 
east of mount Kosavardhana by the feudal chief Devadatta*®. It 

1 2a Some of the scholars even hesitate in accepting this identification. 

13 Nagar and Rairh were important seats of the Malava republic; cf. 
Arch. Surv. Report, Simla, VI for the finds from Nagar. 

14 Satya Prakash, Rajasthan and its Traditions, Jaipur, 1951, p. 25* 

15 For the Sanskrit text of this epigraph, consult E. Hultzsch, Ind. 
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specifically refers to firm belief in trinity^*, greatness of Buddha, 
law of Siigata, the Buddhist Church etc., in the following words: — 
wf iWt t sni?r: 1*1^^ | 

^fT^'.qPtI?TfiT<n?f^?T 4 r jqpfTfTsTr mil ^ fSRTJirq' 

?ft fq^uf I ^T?:r?r»rr?q?:r«ni: Jit 

fsr^: q sjih irii cfJir I 

*?1 sqr^: 4 tml >qqf qgsgflR'S^a^: u^n ?ir 4 R^ f^rlTfisT^r: 1 

3 rqf?cT 3tfqq: qi^j: livn 

This testifies to State-patronage accorded to Buddhism in this area 
as late as the end of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th century 
A.D. It is of course regretted that wc have absolutely no information 
about the Buddhist antiquities of an early period from Kota region. 

IX. Buddhist Caves in the Jhalawar Region : — 

Dr. Impcy*^ is said to have visited the Buddhist caves at Kholvi'* 
(situated in district Jhalawar of the Kota Division) first of all. Later 
on, General A. Cunningham visited the place and presented a vivid 
account of the caves and the topes at Kholvl in his Arch. Survey 
Report, op^ cit., pp. 280-88 and plate Ixxxiv. He infers {ibidy p. 286) 
that **the Kholvl excavations are most probably of a later date than 
the caves of Dhamnar'® and Bagh in Mfilwa and of Karll, Ellora and 
other places in Southern India.” He (ibid, p. 288) even assigns 
them a date ranging from 700 to goo A.D. The Buddhist caves at 
Kholvl thus have to play a great role in the realm of Buddhist 
iconography and architecture of Rajasthan during the post-Gupta period. 
In this connection, mention may also be made of a colossal standing 

Antiquary. XIV, pp. 45-6 ,ind M. L. Sharma’s, Kota Raja ka Itihasa, Hindi, 

Vol. I, Appendix III and p. 27; cf. .ilso Bhandarkar^s List of Brahmt Inscriptions 
of N. India, serial no. 2 1 . 

16 i,c., Buddha, Dharma and Sahgha. 

17 Consult his paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,, 
Calcutta, y, p. 336. 

x8 About 30 miles from Augar and also 30 miles from the Dhamnar caves. 
19 Dhamnar caves are situated in the State of Madhya Bharat, For 
Dhamnar caves, consult Percy Brown, Indian Architecture {Hindu and 
Stirvey Buddhist), Second edition, p, 143 ; Cunningham^s Archaelogical Survey 
of India Report, Simla, 1871, Vol. 11 , pp. 270 ff. and plates. 
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figure of Buddha at Kholvl. It measures about 1 2 feet in height and 
depicts the Buddha in the mode of teaching with his left hand raised 
to the breast (cf. ibid, p. 285 for details; also consult ). Fergusson, 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1899, Book I, 
pp. 1 62-3 for the later date of the Kholvl caves). 

It is equally interesting to study the cave architecture as presented 
by the Buddhist caves at Vinayaka (or Vinayaga or Binnayagii) 
situated about 8 miles from Kholvl. Sri M.M. Sastrl (Ctistodian 
of the Kota Museum) has rccetttly informed me that some Buddhist 
caves exist at Hathiagor (situated in the Jhalawar region) too. 
It now appears that the region round about Kholvl®® and Vinayaka 
was once an important stronghold of Buddhism. Sri G.L. Vyas 
(Custodian of the Jhalawar Museum) has also stated that 
there exist about 16 Buddhist caves at Vinayaka and that some 
Buddhist stupas can be seen in front of these caves. Besides this, 
some images of seated Buddha have also been carved out nearby. 

A passing reference may also be made to the discovery of the 
Mandsor Inscription of the Mdlava year 524. It opens with the 
auspicious phrase siddham whereas the first verse is a mangaldcarana 
expressing adoration to Sugata (the Buddha; Epigraphia Indica, 
XXVII, no. I, pp. 12 ff.): — Siddharn. Ye[ne)dasamudbhavanirodha- 
paramparaya magnam jagadvidhaduhkhanirantarayam. Tittrasuna 
tripadironiradesi dharmmastasmai namostu Sugataya ga(ta)ya santim 
i.e., “Obeisance to Sugata, wishing to save the world (which is) 
plunged in the uninterrupted scries of births and deaths closely 
associated with misery in various forms, enjoined a religion consisting 
of 3 steps (stages) and who attained peace” (ibid, p. i6). It refers 
to the construction of a “stupa accompanied by a well [in comme- 
moration] of the Buddha, who having overcome the evil influences 
of all elements (dhdtu) preached the accomplishment of all actions, 
the stupa, the structure of which was as white as the kunda flower 
and the moon and the pinnacle of which touched the clouds” (yo 
dhatumatre hatadhatudosah sarvvakrya siddhim uvaca tasya. 
Kundendusubhrobbhravighristayastiriyarn krto dhatudharah sakiipah). 
This stupa was situated within the limits of the Lokottara Vihara 

20 One has to pass through Dug (the headquarters of a tabsiJ of the 
Jhalawar Distt.^ on way to the Kholvi caves. 
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(verse 1 8) and this led M. B. Gadrc (ibid., p. 13) to suggest that the 
latter "was possibly the proper name oE some local Buddhist monas- 
tery, probably nametl after the Lokottaravada sect of the Hinayana 
form of Buddliism.” 

Tlic phrase "Syddvddagrahanigrahagadavidhirvvidhvastavaitandika- 

chadtna Saugatagarvvaparvvatabhidavajrapratafodhanah ryabhanga- 

ksamah Sri Vedahgamunih prasiddhamahima yasya prasadatn 
vyadhdta” occurring in the Inscription of V.S. 1028 from EkalingajI 
(14 miles from Udaipur; fliBRAS., Bombay, XXII, old series, 
verse 17, lines 15-16, pp. 166-7) of course refers to the existence of 
unhappy relations between the adherents of the Buddhist and the 
Saiva pantheons. Vedahgamuni, of this record, was a follower of the 
Lakulisa-Vasupata sect and has been described, here, as a great 
opponent of the Jainas (believers in the Syadvdda philosophy) and 
the Buddhists (cf. saugata', = Buddha) alike. It is regretted 

that this inscription fails ro throw any light on the causes of this 
revolt against Jainism and Buddhism in this particalar case. 

This is a brief account of some Buddhist remains from Rajasthana. 
The material, in this direction, is of course very scanty but the existing 
Buddhist monuments and remains of the region are very important for 
the reconstruction of the religious history of the area during the early 
historic and the prc-mcdiaeval periods. 


Ratna Chandra Agrawala 



Budddism in the Classical Age 

[as revealed by archaeology) 

The period under review, designated by scholars as “Classical 
Age”, covers a period of about lour centuries. It begins with the 
Gupta rulers in the administrative horizon of India, their glorious 
ascent like the midday sun, their temporary eclipse by the Huna inva- 
ders, and their gradual setting down. Then the twilight of various petty 
rulers and then the advent of the Moon in the form of Harsavardhana 
with many other rulers scattered all over the country like stars in a 
nocturnal sky. Then with the disappearance of Harsa, there is 
again a dark period, which ends with the azure with the glimpses of 
morning light just before the rise of another Sun in the horizon, the 
Palas. 

For the history of the Buddhist church in the classical period, there 
is a considerable number of inscriptions and archaeological remains in 
the form of images, shrines, stdpas, cave-tcmples, caityas, etc. which 
enable us to rebuild a complete structure of the history of the 
religion. 

Though Buddhism was not a state religion in this period, — none of 
the main ruling families of this period having professed the religion of 
Sakya-Muni, — still, following the general Indian tradition of religious 
toleration which favoured the growth of diverse rival religious sects 
side by side in the Indian soil, most of the Indian kings patronised 
religions other than their own. A study of the archaeological remains 
reveal to us the fact that as on the one hand the Buddhist kings 
made religious grants to non-Buddhist communities, in the same 
manner the non-Buddhist kings also did not refrain from stretching 
their bounteous hands to the Buddhists. And this spirit of sympathetic 
co-operation stimulated the art, architecture and sculpture of this period 
to rise to such a level of perfection that it drew unstinted admiration of 
art-connoisseurs for many centuries. Though the Gupta kings held 
political supremacy up to the end of the 5th century A. D., the era 
of art which began with them lasted much longer up to the 7-8 th 
centuries A. D. And the influence of Gupta art spread far beyond the 
historical and geographical boundaries of the Gupta empire. 



x8o Buddhism in ihe Classical Age 

Tlie Buddhist monuments consist mainly of (i) Pillars, (2) Stiifas 
(3) Railings, (4) Caityas or prayer halls and (5) Vihdras or monastic 
abodes.* The images, which play a great part in the history of the 
development of the Buddhist church, were introduced at a later date. 
Ill the liilly tmets, the Buddhist establishments are hewn out of 
living rocks — splendid specimens of rock-architecture. In fact, the 
earliest and the major number of the cave-temples of India arc 
Buddhist. In the Buddhist literature the mode of preparing stiipas 
was suggested by Buddlia himself^, and the worship of stiifas 
commenced immediately after his demise. In the Mahdparinibbana- 
sutta it is said that after the demise of the Buddha, a dispute arose 
among the Mallas, Koliyas, Sakyas and others for possession of the 
relics of Buddha’s body, which were at last divided among eight chiefs, 
each of whom built a stiipa over them in their respective countries®. 

' During the life-time of the Buddha, his religion was confined to 
Middle India. It was during the reign of the Emperor Asoka that 
, the religion gained a wide popularity. Asoka erected several stiigas 
and pillars all over India, especially at the places associated with some 
memorable event in the life of Buddha. The fabulous number of 
eighty- four thousand stiipas erected by Asoka in place of seven out of 
the eight stupas erected over the relics of Buddha may be incredible, 
but that their number was quite large appears to be true. And the places 
around these stupas must have been important centres of Buddhism for 
a few centuries upto about the fourth century A. D. when the build- 
ing of new stupas became less in number but there was enlargement 
or alteration of the older ones. Pillars became very rare and railings 
encircling stupas in vogue from the earliest period of the Buddhist 
architecture — also became much rarer, and probably the only stone rail- 
ing that may be ascribed to this period is one of the two sets found 
at Bodh-Gaya, the older one being of the time of Asoka and made 
of the same kind of polished sand-stone peculiar to all Asokan mono- 
liths. The more popular Buddhist architectures of this period arc the 
Vibaras or a group of monastic abodes for the residence of monks, 
eaityas or prayer halls enshrining stiipas and images of Buddha. 

1 Fergusson, History of Ind. & Eastern Architecture, Introduction. 

2 Mahaparinibbana Sutta, Dighanikaya, XVI. $• *2-13. 

3 /frfd, XVI. 6. 25. 
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Figures of Buddha were in some cases carved on the stiifas placed 
inside the caityas. These Viharas and Caityas gained in popularity 
and increased in number. The Viharas were used to be made by the 
Buddhists from the earliest period of its organisation — from the life-time 
of its Founder who himself lived in various Viharas. Caitya halls were 
introduced somewhat later, the earliest form of paying homage by the 
Buddhists being the erection and worship of relic stupas. With the 
rise and development of Mahayana, Caitya halls became more and 
mdre popular and the cultural atmosphere and the patronising spirit of 
the rulers encouraged the Buddhists of this age to revive their intellec- 
tual activities, particularly in the art and architecture of the Caityas 
and Viharas. Lastly, with the growing popularity of Mahayana, and 
the gradual introduction of various gods and goddesses into its 
pantheon the family of Buddhist gods became enlarged to a consider- 
able extent. This large pantheon gave inspiration and ample scope 
to the display of skill by the sculptors whose productions arc really 
a treasure for all times. The archaeologists’ spades have brought to 
light before us the long mute story of those forgotten far off days and 
we remain struck with wonder and admiration when we think of the 
men of that remote past who could build such magnificent structures 
with such delicate ornamentations and graceful and lovely figures 
with their hands and very meagre implements. We shall now 
begin our survey of the state of Buddhism during the Gupta period 
and commence with the extreme north-western part of India. 

Buddhism reached the north-western region through the prosely- 
tising efforts of Asoka. Three inscriptions found from Swat* corrobor- 
ate the statement of the Chinese travellers that Buddhism lingered 
on this region upto the yth century A. D. The characters of these 
inscriptions resemble the so-called north-western Gupta characters. 
These inscriptions, being quotations from the Sutras, arc very impor- 
tant from the literary standpoint. 

It was Asoka who was responsible for the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into the Gandhara region. Fiere he built several stiifas which 
were seen by the Chinese pilgrims. After Asoka, the region passed 
into the hands of foreign rulers who could have the religion easily 
rooted out from the territory but they did not do so, and on the other 


4 Ef. Ind., VI, 133-4. 
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hand the great Kushan king Kaniska helped it in its further develop- 
ment. Kaniska very probably repaired the older stupas or built new ones 
in their places, and it is said that during his time Gandhara became a 
popular centre of Buddhism. The rulers, who governed this place 
after Kaniska, did not show much interest in Buddhism, which there- 
fore gradually faded out in the area. But that religion of Gautama 
did not totally disappear from-- these places at least upto the 7th cen- 
tury, is proved by the records of the Chinese travellers as well as by 
archaeological discoveries. The Dharmarajika Vihara built by Kaniska 
was seen by Fa-Hian in the 5th century in a flourishing condition. 
Hwen-tsang, who came to India in the early 7th century, reports 
that he saw many stupas and monasteries in this region, in a some- 
what decayed condition buF their glory and sancitity were not much 
diminished. The Buddhist establishments of Mohra-Moradu and Kalvan 
appear around the Dharmarajika stiipa. The Archaeological reports 
tell us that stupas and other buildings continued to be erected around 
the Dharmarajika stiipa from the ^th to 7th centuries A. D. The 
Bhamala monastery in Taxila was built about the 4th or 5th century 
A. D. On the tiled pavement in front of the western steps of the main 
stiipa at Bhamala is depicted the Dharmacakra and various other sym- 
bols, like Swastika, lotus, rosettes, concentric circles, quarter-foils of 
Pipal leaves, crosses, spirals and double-axes®. A few decades later, 
the whole of this region must have been set on fire, apparently by the 
formidable enemy of India, the Huna invaders, Toramana and 
Mihirakula as is proved by the traces of incendiarism on the sites like 
some half-burnt birch bark manuscripts written in upright Gupta 
characters of the 5th century A. D., found from Julian®. 

1 . In Sind, the brick-built stiipa of Kahu-jo-daro near Mirpur- 
khas contains ornamentations and patterns resembling those at Satnath 
and at Mathura. Clay tablets containing the well-known Buddhist 
formula “Ye dharma — ” etc.* in yth-Sth century characters go to 
prove that Buddhism still had its hold over this place. The stiipa 
named Sudharanjo-dato near Tando-Mohamed-Khan, of which unfor- 
tunately nothing but the square plinth is extant, is also assigned to 
about the jth-bth century A. D., on the basis of the evidence 
furnished by its carved bricks lying scattered. 


5*6 Marshall. Tdxi/tf, vol. I, (plates 119a, 119b.) 
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II. That there was a net-work of Buddhist institutions with a consi- 
derable number of devotees in the Kabul valley and the Punjab 
region of India from the remotest period of its history is further proved 
by the inscriptions found in the neighbouring places. An inscription 
on a scone-slab from Kura in the salt-range records^ the erection of a 
Vihara “for the congregation of monks of Bhagavat Buddha by the 
lord of the Vihara, Rocca Siddha Vrddhi, son of Rot^ Jaya Vrddhi 
whose name was honoured by the lord of Naschira, for the benefit 
of •the relatives of the donor and the queens, princes and princesses, 
of Mahamja Toramana Saha Jauvala for the acceptance of the teachers 
(Acaryas) of the Mahisasakas.” The characters resemble the older 
Buddhist nail-headed inscriptions of the Gupta period with some 
peculiarities. The Toramana mentioned in this inscription is certainly 
not the famous Huna king of the same name, who was rather a 
staunch antagonist to all Indian religions — not to speak of Buddhism — 
but might be some other independent king bearing similar name and 
ruling over some territory in North-Western India. Traces of Buddhism 
in Punjab are found in an inscribed brass image of Buddha found in 
Fatehpur (Kangra dist.) approximately of the 6th century A.D. wliich 
records* the pious gift of the Buddhist friar Dharmapriya together 
with his brother Dharmasimha and with his preceptor of the same 
name (viz. Dharmasimha), and “with all sentient beings”* 

III. Kashmir was a great centre of Buddhism of the Sarvasti- 
vada school of the Hinayana sect from a very early period. Its later 
history is furnished by literary as well as architectural evidences. 
According to the Mahavaihsa, of the thirteen missionaries sent by 
Asoka to preach Buddhism in different countries, one named 
Majjhantika was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara. According to some 
opinion including that of Hwen Tsang, Kashmir was the venue of the 
Buddhist council held under the auspices of Kaniska. The Rajatarangirii, 
the famous chronicle of Kashmir by Kalhana, tells us that Buddhism 
and Hinduism flourished side by side in Kashmir during the reign of 
the great king Lalitaditya Muktapida (699-735) when the Viharas and 
Caitya of Parihaspura (mod. Paraspur) and the Vihara of Huviskapura 
(mod. Uskara) were built. The Vihara of Uskara seems to have 
been built at least some time before that, because, Hwen Tsang, who 

7 Ef. Ind., I, p. 238. 

8 ASl. Ann,, Ref., 1904-5, pp. 107-8. 
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visited Kashiuir a few decades earlier and lived there for two years, is 
said to have spent a night in the Huskara Vihara, which must be the 
same as that at Huviskapura. Another monastery mentioned by the 
pilgrim was the Jayendra-Vihara. The Chinese pilgrim is said to 
have seen about lOO monasteries in Kashmir, but Wu-K’ung who 
lived at the same place about a century later, reports to have seen 
about 300 monasteries.* The most remarkable early Buddhist remains 
at Kashmir are unearthed at Harwan near Srinagar. It occupies a 
lovely situation on a slope facing the beautiful Dal lake, with a 
mountain range on its background. The remains reveal a large 
i^uddhist establishment with a stiifa in its courtyard, a Caitya hall 
and some monastic abodes around them. The Caitya hall which 
occupies a prominent position on the highest part of the plateau is one 
of the rare specimens of the type in northern India, bearing remarkable 
affinity to those of tlie rock-cut Caitya halls in the southern parts of 
India. Numerous terracotta plaques found at the site arc unique 
s[)ccimcns of Indian art. As observed by Percy Brown, “the remains 
at Harwan indicate that the memorable impact of diverse historical 
cultures, which took place in this part of Asia in the early centuries 
of the first millennium, also had rcpurcussions on the arts of Kashmir**.” 
And though we have hitherto found no inscription from Kashmir, 
the deficiency is more than made up by the monumental discovery of 
a number of Sanskrit manuscripts of various Buddhist texts from a 
stUfa at Gilgit, written in characters of 5-6th century A.D. These 
manuscripts arc supposed to be the earliest manuscripts so far discovered 
in India, and were hitherto known to have existed only in their 
Tibetan translations.** 

IV. For the region lying between the north-western countries and 
Math u r a, we have practically no archaeological materials to depict 
the story of the condition of Buddhism in these regions. Hwen Tsang 
reports to have seen a number of Buddhist institutions and also 
Buddhist devotees in this region. Mathura and its neighbourhood was 
a great centre of Jainism as well as of Buddhism from a very early 
date, the form of Buddhism being mainly the Sarvastivada as it is 
associated with the name of Upagupta, the religious teacher of Asoka^ 

9 Watters, 1 , pp. 258£f; cf. lA., 1895, p. 342f{. 

10 P. Brown, Indian Architecture, p, 186. 

n Cilgit Manuscrifts, cd. N. Dutt. 
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who is said to have had great success as a missonary in tins region and 
converted numerous people. An inscription of the time of Kaniska 
records that the Sammitiyas also resided at this place. Hwen Tsang is 
said to have seen the followers of Mahayana also. The Chinese 
travellers saw here about twenty Buddhist monasteries and a large 
number of devotees. But unfortunately no remains of any monastery 
have so far been found out in this area, though numerous Buddhist 
figures, some of which arc inscribed, prove that at one time tlic place 
was a flourishing centre of Buddhism. The sculptures of Mathura had 
a peculiar type of its own and its school of art, which developed almost 
immediately after that of Gandhara, is regarded as the connecting link 
between the Gandhara and the Gupta scliool of art. Some Buddhist 
figures of the early Gupta period hailing from Mathura clearly manifest 
the vestiges of the older form of art mingled with the glimpses of the 
advancing Gupta art.** The Boston Museum of America has in its 
collection some images of Buddha from Mathura belonging to the 
Gupta period.** Two inscriptions inscribed on the pedestals of two 
standing Buddha images from Mathura have been discovered. These, 
on paleographic grounds, are to be placed at an interval of about a 
century. These are regarded as the latest inscriptions so far found in 
this region. The earlier one, ascribed to the middle of the 5th century 
A.D., is inscribed on the pedestal of a broken image of standing Buddha 
and records the gift of the figure by some ‘‘Viharasvanimi Devata”, 
most probably a “Mother Superior” of a nunnery, “for the acquisition 
of supreme knowledge by her parents and all sentient beings”. The 
later one is the gift of another nun of the name of Jayabhatta to a 
monastery named Yasovihara.** Not only stone but bronze images 
also have been discovered from Mathura and other places which add 
to the glory of the artists of this period. 

V. The city ofSravasti is prominent in Buddhist literature 
for continued presence and activities of Buddha himself. It is identified 
with the modern ruined city of Saheth-Maheth in the Gonda and 
Bahraich districts of U. P. where Gen. Cunningham discovered a 
colossal image of Buddha with the name of SravastI inscribed on it. 
Archaeological excavations have brought to light many of the sites 

12 ASl., 1922-23, p. 168-69. 

*3 Boston Museum Catalogue by Coomaraswamy. 

14 CII., Ill, pp. 262U, 273ff. 
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mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims and those agree reasonably with 
their description* The Jctavana*vihara with its eastern and northern 
gates, as described by Fa-Hian, has been brought to light by Gen. 
Cunningham at Saheth. The Ahgulimala-stupa, the Gandha-kutI, 
and the Kosainba-kuti have been identified by the excavators. Five 
brickbuilc monasteries together with a shrine and a stiifa have been 
unearthed in this area and very likely these belong to our period of 
survey. There arc some structural remains of the Gupta and 
subsequent periods, as also of the earlier period testifying that the sitf 
was occupied from the Kushan upto the ii-i2th centuries A.D, The 
sculptures so far found at this site are anterior to the classical period, and 
it is strange enough that no sculpture of this period has hitherto been 
come to light. But there arc many inscribed terracotta seals an^ 
sealings bearing the Buddhist creed in scripts of the fith-yth century. 

VI. Prayaga or the district around Allahabad was the centre 
of Buddhism from the lifetime of Buddha. Kausambi, modern Kosam 
near Allaliabad, where the Ghositarama monastery mentioned in the 
Buddhist literature has been unearthed together with an inscription of 
the earlier centuries mentioning the name of the monastery, was 
sanctified by the presence of the lord himself. The records of the 
Chinese pilgrims prove that this country continued to be a centre of 
Buddhism in subsequent periods also, at least upto the yth century when 
Hwen Tsang visited India, and H.irs.avardhana was ruling in this region. 
Though there is no inscription either of Harsa or any other ruler, both 
Hwen Tsang and Harsa’s biographer Bana depict the king as a great 
patron of Buddhism. The quinquennial religious assembly organised 
under the auspices of Harsa is said to have taken place during the 
visit of the Chinese pilgrim at Allahabad. Hwen Tsang speaks 
eloquently of the assembly and the favour shown to Buddhism 
by its inaugarator, Harsa. Two inscriptions belonging to periods 
earlier than Harsa found in the neighbouring areas relate the continua- 
tion of the religion from its inception. Of the two inscriptions, the 
first, ascribed to the reign of the Gupta ruler Kumaragupta I, found at 
Mankuwar in the Allahabad district records the installation by a monk 
called Buddhamitra of the stone-figure of Buddha, on which appears the 
inscription*^®. An attempt has been made to identify this Buddhamitra 


15 C//., HI, p. 45ff. 
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with his namesake, the teacher of Vasubandhu'®, The other inscription, 
found in a village named Deoriya in the same district, chough undated, 
is assigned to the 5th century on paleographic grounds, and records 
the gift of the image of Buddha by a Sakya monk Bodhivarman^^. 

VII. K a s i a in the Gorakhpur district is the modern site of 
ancient Kusinagara, the site of hallowed memory in the history of 
Buddhism as the place of the Mahaparinirvana of the Buddha, and as 
such one of the four great places of pilgrimage for the Buddhists. 
Kasia has yielded a large number of archaeological materials which 
show that the origin of the place goes back to a remote antiquity, even 
as early as the Mauryan age. Of the many Mahaparinirvana Caityas 
found at this place, the main one, designated Matha-kuvar-ka-kot, 
by the local people, is supposed to have been rebuilt at this period. 
A colossal recumbent stone image of Buddha in the pose of attaining 
Mahafarinirvana has been unearthed at Kasia. It bears an inscrip- 
tion under its pedestal which records the gift of the same figure by 
an abbot (Mahavihara-svamin) named Haribala/* Again, in the relic 
chamber of a large stiipa behind the Nirvana temple at Kasia, was 
found a copper vessel— -probably containing the relics, with an 
inscribed copper lid. The inscription contains the Buddhist Nidana 
Sutra and also the record of the gift (of the vessel) by the pious 
Haribala, obviously the same person as the donor of the image 
mentioned above. It is also stated in the inscription that the 
urn belonged to the Nirvana-caitya, confirming the identity of 
Kasia with the ancient Kusinagara, Further evidence of the 
identity of Kasia with Kusinagara is supplied by a number of 
clay seals depicting Buddha in the attitude of attaining Alahafarinir* 
vdna, with the Dharmacakra or the wheel of Law underneath, and 
the legend ‘Mahaparinirvana Bhiksusahghasya* on it in Gupta charac- 
ters, or ‘Sri Mahaparinirvana mahavihariyarya bhikshusahghasya in 
8th century characters. Some official sealings with legends in Gupta 
characters and fragmentary stone inscriptions have also been found 
in the arca.^® 

16 lA.^ 1912. also Allan Cat^ of Gupta Coins^ p. XLII. 

17 Cn. Ill, p. 271 ££, 

18 Ibid.t p* 272, 

19 ASL Ann. Rep., 1911-12. 
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VIII. S a r n a t h had the singular fortune of being the birth 
place of Buddhism as well as of the Buddhist Sahgha, the two jewels of 
the Buddhist Trinity. The first monastic organisation formed at Sarnath 
continued to exist here in subsequent days. Asoka, who is credited 
with building numerous Buddhist edifices, constructed the Dharmara- 
jika stiifa here, and erected one of his edict pillars, the stump of which 
still remain in situ. Its inscription portion has been preserved in 
such excellent condition that it can be read quite easily even after 
such a long interval of time. The stu^a was seen by Hwen Tsang, and 
it remained extant even about two centuries ago, when a local chief 
of Benares, Jagat Singh by name, destroyed it for procuring stones. 
The lion capital crowning the pillar which has been adopted recently 
as the insignia of the Republic of India, is exhibited in the adjoining 
museum. In the Suhga, Kanva, and Andhra periods, the Sarnath 

monastery continued to exist in an insignificant way, but it was 
revived again in the Kushan period, specially under Kaniska. 
The most notable statue of the period of Kaniska found at Sarnath 
is the colossal Bodhisattva figure with the umbrella dedicated by the 
monk Bala. The Buddhist art attained the summit of its glory at 
Sarnath during the Gupta period, and a considerable number of 
Buddhist images which have been unearthed from Sarnath during 
excavations as well as those of the same period found from Mathura, 
arc regarded as the finest specimens of Indian art. The main shrine 
of Sarnath is supposed to have been erected during the Gupta period, 
but who was its patron, is not yet clear. The famous Dhamckh 
stuga, still extant at Sarnath, must have been rebuilt on an earlier 
nucleus during this period, and show a marked distinction in its forma, 
tion compared with other stiipas of earlier date. A fair number of 
inscriptions found from Sarnath help us to ascertain the condition of 
Buddhism in this period. An inscription of the 4th century A. D., on 
the pedestal of a broken image of standing Buddha, records the gift 
of the statue by a Buddhist nun ‘Dharnimadc’. The inscription below 
a sandstone bas-relief representation of three scenes of the life of 
Buddha, belonging to the 5th century (now deposited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta) records that the sculpture was made by the order 
of a religious mendicant named Harigupta. An inscription on a 
figure of Buddha, assigned to the reign of Kumaragupta (II) records 
the gift of the image by a certain monk Abhayamitra. Another 
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image contains the inscription *Deya'clharmo>yam Kuraaraguptasya’i 
which suggests that the donor was perhaps the Gupta king Kuinata* 
gupta himself. Two other inscriptions of the monk Abhayamitra 
have been found at Sarnath on the pedestals of two similar beautiful 
Buddha images standing on lotus, assigned to a later period, to the 
reign of Budhagupta. There are also the 5th century inscription of the 
gift of the monk Silasena and the 6th century gift of the great lay* 
devotee Narnnana as well as the gift of a pillar used as a lamp-post in 
the* main shrine by the devout worshipper Kirti, belonging to the 
jih century. A peculiar fact about the inscriptions of this 
period is that they seldom state the particular sect of 
Buddhism to which the donors or the donee belonged. And as such 
we are confronted with a difficulty to ascertain the form of 
religion prevalent in a certain locality. This difficulty is some* 
what solved by two dedicatory . inscriptions on a railing-stone at 
Sarnath, recording the paying of homage to the Sarvastivadin teachers. 
Sten Konow remarks about these inscriptions : .“the inscription consists 
of two distinct parts in different characters. The beginning belongs to 

the 3rd or /j.th c. A. D. The final portion is older by about four 

centuries. It appears that the first part of the earlier inscription has 
been erased and a different beginning substituted.” From these, it 
becomes evident that the Sarvastivadins were predominant in this 
region, and previously some rival sect had its centre in the same region. 
The later sects scratched the previous names and substituted that of 
their own*® 

. IX. The city of Pacaliputra, modern Patna, had no less 
importance in the history of Buddhism than its political one. It became 
the capital city as early as the time of the grandson of Bimbisara. Asoka 
too had his capital at this city, and this place must have been a centre 
of Buddhism from that very period. Fa-Hian in the early 5th-6 c. saw 
a large monastery with the adherents of the Mahayana sect, and 
another with those of the Hinayana faith. Both the monasteries con- 
tained numerous priests and were great centres of learning. But 
Hwen Tsang, two centuries later, found the city almost deserted, with 
very.few, Buddhist and Brahmanic ruins scattered here and . there. 
Archaeological excavations have brought to light what is supposed . to 
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be the palace of Asoka, and recent excavations have unearthed some 
Buddhist establishments which, if further excavations are carried on, 
might, in the long run, be identified with those referred to by Fa>hian. 

X. The illustrious institution of N a 1 a n d a did not rise into 
prominence till the later part of the Gupta rule. According to Tara- 
natlia Nalanda was a flourishing centre of Buddhism as early as the 
time of Nagarjuna (i. e. and c. A. D.), who is said to have passed his 
academic as well as teaching career in the monastery of Nalanda. But 
we have no archaeological or epigraphic record in support of the 
statement. All the Buddhist Viharas, from their earliest history, 
provided educational facilities particularly of the Tripipka. In the 
same manner, the Nalanda monastery with its educational activities 
might have existed iii an insignifleant position from an earlier period, 
till it gained the world-wide reputation as a University centre 
at the time of the late Gupta rulers. Archaeological reports also do 
not prove its importance before that period. Probably it was not 
before the time of Kumaragupta that the Nalanda monastery came into 
prominence, as the coin of the king found on the site claims to prove; 
the inscribed copper-plate asciibcd to Samudragupta is supposed by 
scholars as spurious; and Fa Hian dues not mention a single word 
about the monastery of Nalanda, though he speaks of the village Nalo 
and the Sariputra tope. On the other han.l, Hwen Tsang, two centuries 
later, speaks highly of the monastic establishment of Nalanda, of its 
patron kings, of the successsion of teachers, the fame of whose vast 
knowledge and scholasticism spread all over Asia and attracted 
students from far off countries. Under one of them, viz., Sllabhadra, 
he himself studied for a long period. The architectural remains of 
Nalanda disclose several strata which indicates that the buildings were 
built and re-built several times, and was in a flourishing condition upto 
the period of the Palas. The majority of the inscriptions from Nalanda 
belongs to the age of the Palas. For the period under review, we have 
very few inscriptions, one of which is quite interesting. This is the 
inscription of the time of Yasovarmadeva, the characters of which 
resemble those of Adityasena found at Apsad, and hence is placed in 
the 6th century A.D. It records certain gifts of Malada’^, son of 
a minister of Yasovarmadeva, to the temple of Buddha, erected by 
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DilSditya at Nllandi. Though some difference of opinion have occurred 
about the identity and date of the Yasovarmadeva during whose reign 
the gift was made®*, this inscription is of considerable value as it con- 
firms the statement made by Hwen Tsang, that the Nalanda monastery 
was built by ‘Baladitya Raja’. The inscription gives the description 
of the Nalanda monastery as follows: “Baladitya, the great king of 
irresistible valour, erected a great and extraordinary temple of 
the illustrious son of Suddhodana (i. e. Buddha) here at Nalanda. 
Nalanda had scholars well-known for their (knowledge of the) sacred 
texts and art, an J (was full of the) heaps of the rays of Caityas 
shining and bright like white clouds. It had a row of Viharas, the 
line of whose tops touched the clouds — Nalanda had temples which 
were brilliant on account of the nct-wuik of the rays of the various 
jewels sec in them and was the pleasant abode of the learned and 
virtuous Sahglia”— 'From the record it seems probable that the donor 
MalaJa himself also took to the life of a monk and his sister Nirmala 
mentioned in the inscription might also have been a nun. Besides 
this and one or two other minor inscriptions, numerous votive inscrip- 
tions — some of them bearing different Buddhist sucras — and clay seals 
bearing the name of the organisation of the Bhikkhus of Nalanda ('sri 
Nalanda mahavihariya bhikkhusahghasya’),belonging to different periods, 
have been unearthed during excavations. Two of the carved bricks 
bear on them the complete PratUyasamutpadasUtra and its exposition 
in Gupta characters, which is supposed to be uniejue of its kind*®. 

XI. The township of R a j a g r h a, modern Rajgir, where the 
Buddhistic monastic institution developed during the life time of 
Buddha was found by both the Chinese pilgrims as almost deserted, 
and archaeological reports also ascribe practically nothing to this 
period, except the stupa of Giriyek near Rajgir, which has a shape 
i^uite different from the earlier ones. 

XII. Bodh-Gaya is a place of perpetual interest not for the 
Buddhists only, but for everyone who is in the least interested in the 
religion of the Buddha, because it is here that Gautama Buddha 
attained his supreme knowledge, and as such, is being visited by 
numerous Buddhists as well as non-Buddhists from the earliest times. 
Asoka made a pilgrimage to this place, in commemoration of which 
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he constructed a railing around the Bodhi tree and the seat ot the 
Buddha underneath it, and perhaps also erected a pillar as is supposed 
from some carvings of Bharhut, but this assumption does not find 
support from the Chinese pilgrims. Two sets of railings arc to be 
foiiud at Bodh-Gaya, one belonging to the time of Asoka with the 
stories ot Buddha’s life carved on them, and the other belonging 
to the Gupta period, with the typical Gupta ornamentations pictured 
on them. A peculiar fact is that all the inscriptions, both old and 
new, arc incised on the older see of railings.*^ The Bodh-Gaya tenctple 
shows marks of additions and alterations, and the nucleus of. the 
present temple is supposed to have been originated in the Gupta period. 
Of the inscriptions of Bodh-Gaya pertaining to oub. period, the earliest 
is the one ascribed to the reign of Maharaja Trikamala, possibly a 
feudatory of the Gupta monarchs. It records that two monks, both 
teachers of Vin.aya, caused one Simharatha to dedicate the image of 
the Bodhisattva, evidently the one on which it is' incised, with the 
help of two other persons, one of whom is a female lay devotee and the 
other an expounder of the holy text.*® Then there are the two 
inscriptions of the Ceylonese monk Mahanaman, dated in the 6th 
century A.D., one recording the erection of a 'Mandapa’-. for 
, Buddha within the area of Bodh-Gaya, and the other recording the. 
gift of a figure of Buddha, by the same person. This , monk Maha- 
naman is recorded to be an inhabitant of LahkadvTpa or the .island of 
Ceylon, and is doubtfully identified with the author of the well-known 
Pali chronicle of Ceylon, viz. the Mahavaihsa**. But whatever his 
identity might be, these two inscriptions testify to the fact that people 
from such a distant country like Ceylon retained their connection with 
this place (which began with the mission sent by Asoka), even in this 
period, though it is evident from other inscriptions that these are not 
the first pilgrims from Ceylon to Bodh-Gaya.®-, That : pilgrims from 
Ceylon continued their visit to this place in subsequent centuries also, 
is proved from a 6th or 7th century inscription in which it is stated 
that some scion of the ruling family of Lanka, Prakh)'ataktrti by name, 

24 C£. Barua, inSi Bodh-Gaya, it. 
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26 For dcuils sec CU„ III, p. a 74 ff. 
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caused some buildings to be made here (“at Triratna*' as the ex« 
presslon runs).^' Another fragmentary inscription from the same place 
and the same period records the pious gift of an unknown devotee for 
the plastering, regular repairing, maintenance of lamps in the shrine 
of Buddha, and in the monastery, as well as the excavation of a well or 
pond for the use of monks.** Another inscription of the 6th century 
on the pedestal of a Buddha image (now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta), . records the gift of the image by two ^akya monks, 
Dharmagupta and Damstrasena, natives of an unidentified place called 
Tisyamratirtha.*® 

XIII. Buddhism must have penetrated into Bengal at least in 
the early years of the Christian era, as referred to in the Nagarjiini- 
konda inscription, even if wc leave out of consideration the Mahasthan 
inscription written in Maurya characters, which mentions the Chab> 
baggiya bhikkhus, i.e, the party of six men headed by Devadatta, and 
as such an anti-party of the organisation of Buddha. Of the Chinese 
pilgrims, Fa-Hian did not visit North Bengal, but he went to the 
adjacent countries like Campa in the Bhugalpur district, and Tamra* 
^pti, where he himself stayed for two years and studied Buddhist 
scriptures, and found the religion flourishing with many stHpas and 
monasteries full of monks. Hwen Tsang travelled in Bengal and is said 
to have seen many stHpas and monasteries containing both Hinayanic 
and Mahayanic monks. The establishments mentioned by Hwen Tsang 
and other Chinese pilgrims who visited subsequently, are not yet 
definitely located, but the numerous ruins scattered all over the length 
and breadth of Bengal, — the major portion of which is at present includ- 
ed within the area of Pakistan,-— suggest that if systematic exploration 
is. carried out, most of the places mentioned by them will ultimately be 
traced. The prosperous condition of Buddhism in Bengal in the Gupta 
period pnwards is also attested by various documents. The Gunai- 
ghar copper-plate® ‘ of the reign of Maharaja Vainyagupta, a scion of the 
G.upta family, dated in 506-^ A.D., records the grant of land by the 
king at the instance of his vassal Maharaja Rudradatta in favour of the 
Buddhist Ayalyartaka sahgha of the Mahayana sect. The sangha 
founded by Acarya Sahtideva was living in a monastery called Afraina* 

28 ASI., An, Rep., 1908-09: Bloch’s Report on Bodh-Gaya, p. 156. 

29 Ibid, 30 C//., Ill, p. a8i. 31 yi, p. 45f. 
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vihara, which was dedicated to Arya Avalokitelvara and had been 
established bv che said Rudradatta. Tiie plate also refers to two other 
Duddhist niuiiastciies in the neighbouring area, one of which is 
designated Raja-vihara or tiie royal monastery. Sancideva of the 
imcriptioiis is surely not the aiiih>r of Siksasamuccaya, wlio is supposed 
to have lived a century later®* but sonic other teacher of the same 
ranic. And the name of the particular sangha viz. Avaivartaka, found 
for the first time in this plate, is not mentioned elsewhere. By way 
of explanation it nuny be stated tliat in the Saddharmapundarikasiitra 
and other Mahayana texts, there are a number of references to a spiri* 
tual stage 'AvaivartiUa Budhi^attvasthanam' and also to ‘Avivartika*, 
‘Avaivaitika teja’, and • Avaivartika* etc.** It sceii’S that a sect which 
aimed at the Avaivartika or ‘incapable of sli.ling back’ stage, grew up 
in this locality, which took the name of Avaivartika or Avaivartika 
sangha. At any rate, this record is a positive evidence that Buddh sm 
took a firm root in Bengal even in this period, under the royal patro- 
nage. The condition of Buddhism in the yth century in Bengal, if 
not the whole of India, is reflected in an inscription on a copper plate 
found from Kailan in the Tippera District of Bengal. It is the donation 
of an official of a certain king named Sridharana Rata, to the Buddhist 
Triratna, as well as some other donations to a number of Brahmins for 
performing ‘the five great sacrifices’.®* The religious toleration which 
is the characteristic feature of the Indians, is once more manifested in 
this inscription. It supplies further evidence to the fact that Buddhism 
was tending towards merger with Brahmanism and devotees of the 
Buddha did not refrain from being respectful to Buddhism and Brah- 
manism in the same breath. Another inscription of a somewhat later 
date, found in Bengal, is also of a similar effect as the Kailan plate. It 
is the inscription on an image of SarvanI** (a form of Durga) dedicated 
by Prabhavatf, queen of a Buddhist king named Devakhadga. Two 
copper-plates with inscriptions found from AsraCpur in Bengal** reveal 
that a number of rulers whose names ended with Khadga, and hence 

32 WLoternttz, 11. p. 365, 

33 Ct. SadilharmspunJarika-sulra — Bib. Bud. X, p. 264; also the Gilgit 

Mss. of the text, ed. N. Dutt, pt. I, p. 70, verse 5; pt. II, p. 253 v. 130; 
pt. III, p. 465. V, 1126; also p, 510. (avaivartiko bhavisyatyaiiutcarayam 
samyaksambodhau). 3^ XXIII, p. 221 ff. 
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might be called the 'Khadga family’, ruled in Bengal during the earlier 
part of the 8th c. A.D. The plates are significant for the fact chat 
Buddhism received royal recognition after a long period, as the royal 
records depict all of them as devout Buddhists, And further, though 
none of this line of Buddhist kings were as illustrious as any of the 
previous Buddhist rulers like Asoka, Kaniska, or the Satavahana rulers, 
these Khadga rulers may be regarded as the predecessor and ancestors 
of a long and glorious line of Buddhist kings, viz., the Palas. Numerous 
Buddhist figures have been found in Bengal, but the majority of them 
belong to the Pala period. The earliest find is tlie standing image of 
Buddha from Biha.ail in Rajshahi district.*^ The image is to be dated 
from its style, not later than the 5th century A.D. and is now depo- 
sited in the Varendra Research Society Museum, Rajshahi. It bears 
such close affinity to those of Sarnath, that one may quite well infer 
that it was supplied from that place. Unfortunately the image is 
very badly damaged, but still it is a fine piece of sculpture. Another 
interesting Buddhist figure of the same period is the gold-plated 
image of ManjustI, collected from the Balaidlup mound near Maha- 
sthan, Bogra. This is undoubtedly one of the finest specimens of 
bronze or octo-alloy images so far found in Northcrit and Eastern 
India. The figure has the DhyanI Buddha Absobhya, tlie spiritual 
father of ManjusrI, according to the code of Sadhanamala, placed on 
its crown. This image is also daniagtd, but the loveliness of the figure 
prove that it was also beautiful in its original state. The execution of 
the limbs and drapery leads us to assign it to the Gupta period. An 
important point to be noticed in connection with this image is that it 
has changed the earlier notion that gold-plated images were made for 
the first time by the Siamese artists in Siam only in the 8th c. A.D. 
In fact, this image shows that metal images were used to be gilt long 
before that period in India and perhaps the Siamese artists were indebt- 
ed to India in this respect also.** 

XIV. Orissa was one of the cradles of Buddhism when it 
tasted the religious fervour at the time of Asoka. Tlie religion again 
took its last shelter in this country before its final disappearance from 
Bengal and other parts of India after the Muhammadan invasion.** 

37 History of Bengal, Dacca, I. p 5*3. 

38 N, Dasgupta, BMnglSy Bauddhadharma (in Bengali) p. 46-47. 

39 Sastri. Bauddba Dbarma (in Bengali), p. 1 06-7 
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We do not hear of any activities of the Buddhists in this part of the 
country during the intervening period. That Buddhism existed in 
Orissa in the 6th-7th centuries A. D. is proved by the statement of 
Hwcn Tsang who is said to have seen many Buddhist monasteries and 
numerous devotees in Wu-Tu (Odra or Orissa' country/® and who was 
selected by Harsavardhana to be deputed with four other scholars 
from Nalanda to silence the Hinayanist monks of Orissa who were 
becoming vehemently opposed to the Mahayanists/* The group of 
Buddhist monasteries in the Jajpur hills, known as Udaygiri, Lalitagifi, 
and Ratnagiri, have produced a large number of sculptures and 
images datable to Gupta period. An image of the Bodhisattva Padma- 
pani belonging to the later Gupta period has been found out from a 
place named 5 antamadhava in Jajpur, and a life-size image of four- 
armed AvaloUitcsvara on the Ratnagiri have the same pose common to 
the sculptures of the Gupta age. Many votive stiipas and architectural 
and sculptural fragments comprising heads of some colossal Buddha 
images have been found from this Ratnagiri hill. Sculptures 
belonging to later periods found in this place prove the continuance 
of tliis place as a Buddhist centre. At Lalitagiri there are also a 
large number of sculptures fixed in modern temples, which have 
inscriptions on them in Sth century characters, mostly containing 
the Buddhist creed. The sculptures represent the Buddhist gods and 
goddesses like Avalokitcsvara, Tara, and Maitrcya. A number of 
Images of Buddha, Avalokitcsvara, Prajnaparamita and other Buddhist 
gods have been found in Udayagiri hill also and these sculptures 
too contain inscriptions in scripts of yth to lo or iith centuries. 
On the back of one such image of Avalokitcsvara, with the Dhyanl- 
Buddha Amitabha seated in its crest, is an inscription saying that 
it was the gift of a monk Subhagupta, written in yth or 8ih century 
characters.** The extensive ruins in these three hills prove that 
this locality was a flourishing centre of Buddhism from the yth century 
onwards, and the cult of Avalokitcsvara and Tara was more prevalent. 
The Neulpur grant of the king Subhakaradeva** reveals that a line 
of Buddhist kings was ruling in Orissa in the Sth century, and 
Buddhism must have been flourishing under their patronage. In the 

41 Beal, L(/e, p. 160-61. 

43 Bf. Ind., XX, p. I. i. 
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inscription, instead o£ the conventional epithet used by all Buddhist 
kings and devotees, viz. ‘Paraina Saugata*, the Kara kings o£ Orissa 
adopted a new designation for themselves, viz. ‘Parama Tathagata’ 
which, of course, carries the same meaning. The object of the grant 
is to register the gift of some villages to a number of Brahmins by the 
king. Here again we are confronted with another example of the 
liberal character of Indian religions, as also to the fact that Buddhism 
and Brahmanism were coming in closer relations with each other. 

* XV. The religion of Buddha was introduced into Western 
India during the life time of its founder who is said to have deputed 
his disciple MahaUaccayana, a native of AvantI, to preach his religion 
there. Again, during the time of Asoka, Aparanta or the western 
country received the Yavana Dhammaraksita as the missionary 
despatched by the emperor. This country was fortunate enough 
in having the Satavahana rulers as great patrons of Buddhism under 
whom the religion flourished greatly and numerous cave-temples 
were excavated in the hilly tracts of Western India. The origin of 
these cave-temple belongs to further antiquity, perhaps to the 
time of Asoka, who incised one of his rock-edicts on the hill of Girnar, 
though the credit of constructing the majority of the cave-temples 
goes to the Satavahanas. The caves of Nasik, Karle, Bhaja, Junnar, 
Kanheri etc. beat testimony to the palmy days of Buddhism. 
Though they lost their importance in subsequent periods, some of 
them at least were not altogether deserted and were occupied or 
frequented by the Buddhists who made gifts to them even upto the 
loth-iith centuries. In the great caitya-cava at Kanheri, there 
is an inscription recording the gift by a Buddhist monk of the seated 
figure of Buddha under which it is carved. On the veranda of the same 
cave, there is under a standing image of Buddha an inscription which 
records that the image was dedicated by a mendicant Buddhaghosa, 
the disciple of a teacher named Dharmavatsa, who was well-versed 
in the three Pitakas. In the veranda of cave no. 3 is the ‘meritorious 
gift’ of a Buddha figure by a monk Dharmagupta. Near the great 
pillar at the same place, on a small caitya in bas-relief, is incised the 
beginning of the well-known Buddhist creed and in a small chamber 
stands a figure of Buddha as the gift of a teacher Buddharaksita. 
All these inscriptions belong to the 5th to 7th centuries A.D.** The 
44 Aswi., y.&yi. 
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original architecture of Katiherr is Simple but there are subsequent 
additions of sculpture with the development of Mahayana. 

Tlic Buddhist caves of Lonad— a few miles off Kalyan in the 
Bombay presidency— -seems to be an intermediate station on the long 
pilgrim and trade route which led from Sopara via Kanheri and other 
Buddhist monasteries on Salsette islands to the Nanaghat Pass and on 
to the higher Deccan. Due to absence of inscriptions the date of the 
caves cannot be ascertained definitely, but the beautiful and lively 
sculptures that are chiselled out in the caves bear such close affinity 
with those in the later caves of Ajanta, that they may be well ascribed 
to that period. The sculptures in these caves depict Jataka stories, 
some of which cannot be identified. There are also scenes of the 
Buddha’s subjugation of the furious elephant Nalagiri, court scenes. 
That Junagarh was a fairly large centre of Buddhism at least upto 
the yth century A. D., is testified by the statement of Hwen Isang 
who found about fifty convents with nearly 3000 monks, belonging 
to the Sthavira sect of the Mahayana, as also by the discovery of 
numerous Buddhist caves near modern monastery named Bawa Pyara’s 
Math.**® 

XVI. The Maitraka rulers of V a 1 a b h I began their career as 
the vassal (Samanta) of the Imperial Guptas. They threw off the Gupta 
suzerainty with the decline of the Gupta power and gradually changed 
their epithet from 'Samanta’ to the glorious title of Maharajadhiraja.®^- 
These Nlaitraka kings, though themselves not professed Buddhists, 
were great patrons of the religion, and a large number of inscriptions 
of the rulers of this dynasty record the bounteous gifts made by those 
kings to the Buddhist organisations of the country. Two lady members 
of this royal family were devout Buddhist nuns who established 
monasteries of their own. One of them, Dudda was the niece of king 
Dhruvasena. She is also mentioned as a queen in some other inscrip- 
tions. The other lady of the royal family who embraced the life of a 
nun is Minima. From the inscriptions of the Maitraka rulers it 
becomes clear that during their rule, the region around modern 
Sautastta was a flourishing centre of Buddhism with no less than 

45 mOA., XV. p. 84 li. 
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thirteen monasteries, names oE which are : Bhatarka vihara, Gdhaka 
vihara, Abhyantarika v., Kakka v., Buddhadasa v., Vimalagupta 
V., Sthiramati v., Yaksa-sutra v., Purna-Bhacta v., Ajjica v., 
Bappapadiya v., Vamsataka v., and Yodhavaka vihara^*. Hwen Tsang 
associates the two eminent Buddhist scholars Gunamati and 
Sthiramati with Valabhi, and this is corroborated by the name of the 
Vihara. In the inscriptions the mention of donations for buying 
books for the monasteries*® also supports the tradition that the Valabhi 
monasteries were great centres of education not inferior to those of 
Nalanda. 

XV. The missionary activities of Asoki is best illustrated in the 
monuments of S a n c i, the earliest strata of the main stUpa of which is 
ascribed to Asoka. The remains of an edict pillar of the same emperor 
found in the vicinity lends support to this assumption. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that in the Ceylonse chronicle MahavaMsa, it is 
stated that Mahcndra, son of Asoka, who headed the Buddhist mission 
to Ceylon, visited his mother ‘Devi’ before his journey, at a monastery 
at Cctiyagiri near Vidisa, where she was living as a nun, and stayed 
in that monastery for a short period. This Cctiyagiri is probably 
identical with the hillock of Sanci, where the remains of the ‘Devi’s 
monastery’ lie still extant. It is strange to note that none of the 
Chinese pilgrims seem to have visited Sanci during their tour in India. 
For none of them make any mention of this centre of Buddhism, 
which, as is evident from the extensive ruins found at the site, was in 
a flourishing condition at the time of their visit to India. The main 
StUpa must have been dedicated to Buddha and the rest to the more 
distinguished disciples of the Master, as is proved from the discovery 
of the relics of Sariputra and Moggalana from the top of the stUpa 
no. 3. The original stupa erected by Asoka, having been damaged in 
course of time, was encased in a newer one and thus it became larger 
to a great extent than its former size. This system of constructing 
new stupas over the older ones was not uncommon in those days. In 
subsequent centuries, when erection of votive stupas became the 
custom of the day, numerous stupas of different dimensions, pillars, 
and gateways continued to be erected on the site. Some of the very 

,^8 Anc. Hist, of SaurSstra by Vriji. 
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few pillars which exist in India, with the exception of those erected by 
Asoka, arc found at Sand. One of them contain a fragmentary 
inscription in 5th c. characters recording the gift of the pillar by a 
Viharasvaniin whose name ended in ‘Rudra’ and who was the son of 
‘Gosnra-Siiiihabala’. The pillar was surmounted by the figure of 
Vajrapani, which now remains in the Museum at Sanci. An inscrip- 
tion of Amrakardava, an officer of Candragupta II of the Imperial 
Gupta line, records the gifts of an allotment of land called Isvaravasaka, 
as also of some amount of money, to the Buddhist community *of 
Kakanadabhota (the name which was often mentioned in ancient 
inscriptions to designate Sand) for the purpose of feeding the monks 
and maintaining kunps. Another inscription dated in the year 131 
of the Gupta era, records the grant of a female lay-devotee Harisva- 
minl, wife of the lay devotee Sanasiddha, of certain amount of money 
to the same community and for the same purpose''®. Some more ins- 
criptions incised mostly on the pedestals of Buddhist figures and dating 
from the ^th-yth or 8th centuries, have been found at the site. Of 
c. ursc inscriptions belonging to earlier or later periods are not also 
Kicking, hut we arc not concerned with them for the present. A 
fragmcirtary inscription in yth c. characters has been found from the 
monastery no. 43 at Sarlct which is devoted to the praise of Lokanatha, 
who is described as having lotus in his hand and bear Amitabha (on 
his head), and also of Vajrapaiii..... It also mentions the lord of 
Mahamalava (Malvva) and a certain ruler Vappaka Deva a monas- 

tery with cells {layana) is stated to have been built. ...There seems to 
be further reference that the (above-mentioned) monastery belonging 
to a person named Tuhga and that the benefaction recorded took place 
at Bota-Sriparvata (i. c. Sarici)^‘. There are numerous sculptural and 
architectural remains on the site which bear witness to the fact that 
the place was a flourishing centre of Buddhism during our period of 
review®*. 

XVIII. M a n d a s 0 r (ancient Dasapura) in the Gwalior district 
was known to have been a centre of Brahmanism only. But a stone slab 
discovered at the place indicates that Buddhism had some place there 

50 C//., Ill, p. 2 ^S. and p. 260. 
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also. The inscription on the slab records the construction of a well 
along with a ‘stiipa', a garden and a * fra pa (water stall) by Datta- 
bhata, conimander-in-chict of king Prabhakara. The record is dated 
in the Malava sanivat 524 (467-68 A. D.). The inscription mentions 
the early Gupta king Candragupta 11 and his younger son Govinda- 
gupta, the donor Dattabhatta being a son of Govindagupta’s general 
Vayuraksita®*. 

Though Mandasor did not produce many Buddhist remains, the 
pjcvalcnce of Buddhism in the Gwalior district is amply proved by a 
group of Buddhist caves at Bagh in the same district. These caves, 
though only four in number, form a very interesting group. They 
belong to the classical period of Indian history, and have some sculp* 
tured figures and the most charming paintings which can very well 
stand in comparison with those at Ajanta. One more interesting fact 
about these caves is that though the caves belonged to the Mahaya- 
nists, and there are Buddha and Bodhisattva figures carved in the caves, 
the main object of worship in them is the plain and simple rock*cut 
stiipa and no figure of Buddha is carved on them, as is most natural 
for the Mahayanists. The very soft nature of the hill on which the 
caves of Bagh are excavated cannot be durable and a few of them have 
already collapsed leaving the four surviving ones.''* 

XIX. The most illustrious examples of rock-cut caves of this 
period are those at Ajanta and Ellora in Deccan. The caves of 
Ajanta had their beginning more than a century earlier than the 
Christian era, most probably under the patronage of the Satavahana 
rulers, whose dominions included this region. But in the earlier stage, 
the monastery of Ajanta did not prosper much. And though it 
continued for a period of more than three centuries, only five out of 
the present twenty-nine caves are said to have been used at that 
period. After that, the monastery of Ajanta must have been deserted 
for a long period of four centuries, when, about the fifth century 
A. D., the Mahayanists took charge of the hill resorts, and turned 
them to an important centre of Buddhism. Of the 24 caves belong* 
ing to the Mahayana sect, there are two Caitya halls enshrining 
stiipas with images of Buddha carved on them as a contrast to the 
corresponding two Caitya halls enshrining stupas but without any kind 

53 ASl., Ann. Rep., i^zz-2^ p. 189. 
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of carving on them, out of the five earlier Hinaylna ones. The rste 
twenty>two caves belonging to the MahSyana sect are dormitories 
for the residence of monks with stone beds in them and the 
innermost central chamber of these cave-dwellings were used as 
shrines sheltering colossal figures of Buddha. These caves are 
decorated with fine sculptures representing Buddhist figures and 
in one of them is carved a colossal figure of recumbent Buddha with 
various Mahayanic symbols underneath. But the far-reaching fame of 
Ajanta caves is not so much for its architecture and sculpture as it 'is 
for its fresco-paintings on the wall of the caves. These paintings are 
the living embodiment of grace and loveliness which have attracted 
admiration from the most scrupulous critics of the world. “The 
artists’* remarks Lady Herringham, one of the premier admirers of 
Ajanta art, “had a complete command of posture. Their seated 
and floating poses especially are of great interest. Their knowledge 
of the types and positions, gestures and beauties of hands arc amazing 

the drawing of foliage and flowers is very beautiful. some 

of the schemes of colour and composition are most remarkable and 
interesting, and there is a great variety.” Nothing need be added 
to this note of appreciation about the att of Ajanta. These paintings 
illustrate in addition to decorative designs, scenes from the life of 
Buddha and the Jatakas or the past lives of tlie Budda, as also 
scenes from secular and court lives. The paintings are so mutilated 
in some places that identification of them becomes very difficult 
and sometimes impossible. That the religion of Buddha had travelled 
a long way from its primitive phase, is also well attested by the fact 
that among the paintings of Ajanta there arc profuse scenes of dancing 
and music, which, though included among popular or court scenes, 
were even beyond imagination to have been painted in the 
dormitories of Buddhist monks, as dancing and music and some 
other things like toileting and garlanding (which also form the subject- 
matter of some scenes) were strictly ptohibited for the recluses. The 
art of Ajanta influenced later artists not only of India proper, but 
also of its neighbours like Ceylon, China, Japan, and Eastern 
Islands. The paintings of Sigiriya at Ceylon, executed about the 
same period, bear a close affinity with those at Ajanta, and the 
‘Thousand-Buddha cave’ of China, of some later d.iys have gained 
world-wide reputation. 
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The patrons under whom the monastery o£ Ajanta flourished in 
Its later phase were certainly the Vakataka rulers o£ Deccan, in whose 
dominions this region was included. An inscription from the cave 
no. 1 6 at Ajanta lends further support to the assumption. Though 
the inscription is not preserved in full, it is interesting in that it 
records that the cave was excavated by order of Viradeva, a minister 
of the Vakataka king Hartsena. Viradeva was a devout Buddhist. 
In cave no. 17, an inscription records that Acitya, a minister of 

Rabisamba, a feudatory to the Vakataka king Harisena, caused 
to excavate the ‘monolithic, gem-like hall’ with a Caitya, a 

reservoir, with cool refreshing water, and a Gandhakuti’. Another 
important inscription is that in cave no. 26. According to this 
inscription, it was the monk Buddhabhadra who was responsible 
for this cave to be excavated, and ptovided funds for the work. His 
own disciple Bhadrabandhu and another monk Dharmadatta were 
the supervisors of the work. The information about Buddhabhadra 
as are given in this inscription, suggests that he was not an ordinary 
roving recluse, but must have been an abbot of a great institution, 
— might be that of the Ajanta monastery itself, and possessed a 

considerable amount of wealth. Possession of a large amount of 

wealth by an abbot was no more an unnatural occurrence in this 
period, though in primitive Buddhism, a monk was debarred from 
having anything more than the four requisites prescribed by the 
Buddha, as his own. That the monk Buddhabhadra also held an 
esteemed position is indicated by the mention of his friendship with 
the minister of the king of Asmaka, in whose name the cave was 
dedicated. Another name of importance which is mentioned in 
this inscription, is that of Sthavira Acala, who is described as one of 
the former builders of the Viharas. This Sthavira Acala seems to be 
no other than the ‘Arahat ‘ 0 -che-lo’ mentioned by Hwen Tsang, who 
is credited to have built a convent in honour of his mother. Besides 
these important ones, there are other inscriptions, both painted and 
incised, recording gifts of ministers, noblemen, lay-devotees as well as 
monks. There are also explanatory titles of the Jatakas painted on the 
walls of the caves.** 

A less known Vihara-cave, 1 1 miles away from Ajanta, known 
as the Ghatotkaca cave, contains the fragments of a long inscription. 

55 ASWI., p. 124 £E. and p. 60 (vol. lY). 
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It begins with invocation to the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha and 
mentions about Hastibhoja, the minister of the Vakataka king 
Devasena, fatlicr of Harisena mentioned in the cave no. x6 at 
Ajanta. The Hastibhoja mentioned in this inscription was the father 
of Vlradcva, during whose ministry the Ajanta vihara was excavated. 
From the fragmentary character of the inscription, it cannot be 
stated definitely whether Hastibhoja or his son Viradeva was responsi- 
ble tor the excavation of the Ghamtkaca cave.®® 

XX. Situated about sixty miles away from Ajanta, the twelve 
Buddhist caves of E I 1 o r a arc contemporary with the later phase of 
those at Ajanta. These caves are richer in sculpture but lack the 
paintings and inscriptions of Ajanta, the only inscription 
at Ellora being the Buddhist formula in the Caitya-cavc called the 
Visvakarma cave. There are about 35 caves scattered over a vast 
table laud, belonging to the three main Indian sects, viz. the 
Buddhist, the Brahmins and the Jains, the Buddhist group of caves 
occupying the southernmost part of the hill. Of the 1 2 Buddhist 
caves, all arc Vihiiras, except the Visvakarma, which is a Caitya hall 
enshrining a stilpa carved with a colossal seated figure of Buddha 
attended by two attendants on both sides. A number of colossal 
Buddha images arc to be seen at Ellora also like those of Ajanta, 
but the dilTcrcnce between the two sets of caves lies in the fact 
that while at Ajanta the Buddhas are represented without or only 
with one or two attendants, at Ellora, he is most frequently attended 
by a large number of side-figures, mostly the Bodhisattvas, and 
the ^aktis or the female counterparts of the Bodhisattvas. Cave nos. 
11 and 12, are designated Do-Thal and Tin-Thal respectively, 
though both of them arc thrcc-storicd, and contain a large number 
of sculptures which include the seven human Buddhas, the five 
DhyanI Buddhas, and their respective Bodhisattvas, in addition to 
Gandharvas and other decorative motifs. Some of the Brahnianic 
goddesses like Sarasvail and Kali were being gradually incorporated 
into the Mahayana pantheon in this period, but the figure of the 
goddess carved on one of the walls of these caves, with books in 
her hand and a peacock by her side, which had so far been identified 
as the goddess Sarasvatl, has of -late been correctly identified by 


56 ASWt., p. 124 f£. and p. 60 (vol. IV) 
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Dr. J. N. Banerjea, with the personified form of the Dbiram or 
'protecting spells’ named Maha-MayUri,^’’- used to be recited by the 
Buddhists in order to cure diseases, particularly, snake-poisoning, as the 
peacock was regarded as the greatest enemy of the snakes. The 
sculptures of the caves of Ellora conform to the mythology of the 
Yogacara school of Buddhism, and it is supposed that these caves were 
the resorts of the same sect also. The caves of Ellora were probably 
the last activity of the Buddhists in this region as we do not find any 
other works of importance in the subsequent period.®* 

XXI. A few miles distant from Ellora, are the rock-hewn 
Viharas of Aurangabad, divided into three groups. The 
first and the second group are certainly Buddhist, while the 
incompleteness of the caves and as such the absence of sculptures in 
the third group renders it difficult to regard them definitely as 
Buddhist, though there is nothing as negative evidence against their 
being Buddhist. Among the whole set of caves there is one caitya 
hall and the rest are Viharas. From their features it seems that the 
caves were in good condition from the third to the seventh century 
A.D. The sculptures in these caves arc lovely and are imitations 
of those in Ajanta, particularly the ‘vase and foliage’ pattern. The 
Viharas nos. 3 and 7 of this group are the finest and the best 
preserved. The carvings of the images of Buddha and other gods 
and goddesses arc on a massive proportion. These and the group 
of musicians and the sec of devotees carved on the walls of the caves 
are of a very special type.®* 

XXII. Recent as well as previous finds prove that the ancient 
site of South K o s a I a, comprising modern Bilaspur and Raipur 
districts, was a centre of Buddhism at least from the 5th century. 
Sirpur, in the Raipur district, was noticed and hinted as a sice of 
archaeological interest by Cousens as early as 1903 in his report. 
The sice has been recently excavated and has brought to light the 
remains of two large Buddhist monasteries and several other small 
structures including viharas. A colossal image of seated Buddha and 
a life-size figure of Padmapani has been found from one shrine, which, 

57 Paper read in the Indian History Congress at Waltair, 1953. 

58 V. p, 2 ff. 

59 ASWl.t HI, p. 59 ff. also c£. Ind. Art & Lett,, IX, new Scries. 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 
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according to an inscription found at the same place, is stated to 
have been built by a monk Anandaprabhu during the reign of Balarjuna 
in about the first quarter of the 8th c. A.D. A considerable amount 
of antiquities of various kinds have been found at the ^ite. 
These include a fine bronze statue of Buddha plated with gold 
with eyes set in silver. A number of seals with Buddhist texts, an 
exquisitely carved crystal stiifa and a gilt Vajta have also been 
found at an adjacent site. Of the monasteries discovered at the site, 
one seems to be a nunnery, from the evidence of a large number. of 
shell and glass bangles found at the site.®® An inscription from Ratan- 
pur in the Bilaspur disc, (now in the Nagpur museum), confirms the 
view that in the yth-Sth c. A. D. this place was a populous centre of 
Buddhism. The inscription in question is of Bhavadeva Ranakesarin. 
It opens with an invocation to Buddha, and relates that a certain illus- 
trious king Suryaghosa built a splendid temple or Vihara for Buddha, 
in order to mitigate the sorrow incurred by the accidental death of his 
son. ......The inscription further records the restoration' of the said 

temple after some time had elapsed after the king Suryaghosa, under 
the supervision of Bhavadeva, who was in charge of the temple. The 
restoration work was done by two persons under Bhavadeva, one of 
whom is described as the favourite of the (then ruling) king, a Brahmin 
well-versed in Buddhist scriptures, and the other, a novice in the 
Buddhist institution.** Another inscription, the Mallar plate of Maha- 
sivagupca of South Kosala, ascribed to the yth c. A. D., records the 
grant of the said king, of a village to the Buddhist congregation of the 
monastery at Taradathsaka. The king himself is stated to be a devout 
Saiva.** 

XXIll. Extensive ruins prove that Andhra and countries on 
further south were flourishing centres of Buddhism from the pre-Chris- 
tian eta. Though in our period, Buddhism had lost here its palmy 
days, it nevertheless lingered on in these countries. The Buddhist 
site of Salihundam is on the summit and slopes of a very fine hill in 
the Ganjam district. There are remains of a large and some smaller 
stufas, fragments of Buddhist figures, a broken image of Buddha, 

6 0 ASl.,Ann, Ref., 1203-04; Indian Archaeology, * 954 - 55 , pp. 24-25. 

61 JRAS., 1905, p. 618 fiE. 

6a £/.,XXllI,p. 115. 
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a figure of MaricT, and such ocher antiquities, found on the hill-top and 
in the neighbouring village of the same name. The Boston Museum 
has in its collections a standing image of Buddha found in Buddhapad 
in Bezwada district. The place is not far from AmaravatT, the most 
illustrious centre of Buddhism in Southern India from the and-jrd 
centuries. The image in question belonged to the 6th c. A. D., and 
it is said that basketfuls of images and fragments were found at 
Buddhapad while excavating a canal®®. That the region encircling the 
stiifa of Amaravatl was a flourishing centre also is well proved 
by inscriptions as well as sculptuies found there. The stupa at Goli 
is ascribed to the qch c. A. D. The great stiipa of Amaravatl was 
frequented and kept in repairs even as late as the 1 2th century. The 
sculptures of Amaravatl and its neighbourhood form a different school 
of art. The British Museum has a very good collection of the 
sculptures of Amaravatl and of the places influenced by its art. One 
of them is a bas-relief carved with an image of MahjusrI which 
has a lotus in one of his hands, which hold a book, and a second 
lotus issuing out of the stem of the first. The figure is interesting 
because earlier images of ManjusrI found in N. India, have the 
DhyanI Buddha Aksobhya in their head-dresses. The date of the 
image is supposed to be some time between 650 and 750 A. D**. The 
Pallava king Siihhavarman II, who belonged to the last quarter of the 
6th c. A. D., presented an image of Buddha to the stiipa of Amara- 
vati. The inscription recording the presentation, is incomplete and it 
records that on his return from an expedition to the North, Siihhavar- 
man came to a place sacred to the Buddha which was called Dhanya- 
ghata or Dhanyaghataka (evidently identified with Dhanyakataka, the 
well-known name of Amaravatl). The lost part of the inscription 
evidently records the gift®*. The Kapotesvara temple of Chezrala 
shows from the remains of its constructions that it was originally a 
Buddhist Caitya, converted at a later date to a Saiva temple, with the 
growing popularity of the religion in South India. The remains of 
Chezrala may be considered as one of the only two extant brick-built 
Caitya halls which have preserved their original structural condition> 

63 Coomaraswamy, Cat. Boston Museum, 11 , p. 60 

64 Avrt and Letters, XXVilh no. z. Amaravad & its influences (later 

school), 65 Hultzscb, Sll., (1), p. 25. 
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die ocher being at Ter, the ancient Tagara, in Sholapur disc, in the 
Nizam’s dominions. Both are ascribed to the 5th c. A. D.** A 
number of stone inscriptions of the Anandagocra kings, a dynasty 
which ruled about the 6ch c. A. D., expressing their Buddhist faith 
arc seen in the Caitya of Chczrala.*’' In Jagayyapeta, an inscription on 
a marbic'slab in 5th 6th c. characters, under the figure of a Buddha, 
mentions Candraprabha, the disciple’s disciple of Nagarjuna; the 
preceptor of Candraprabha was Acarya Jayaprabha. A similar slab has 
also been found from Ramireddipalli.** 

XXIV. Another example of rock-cut monasteries of the Gupta 
period lies in the Buddhist remains on the S a n k a r a m hills in the 
Vizagapatam district. These caves arc scattered on the hill and the 
remains consist of a number of stiipas, a scries of rock-cut chambers 
and the foundations of an extensive monastic building. Some of the 
stupas arc the largest of their kind. From a survey, it seems that 
the site was in a flourishing condition in the Gupta period, though 
its origin goes back a few centuries earlier.** Other places in this 
region which have yielded remnants of Buddhism are Nagarjunikonda, 
Guntapalle, Ghan^asala, Ramatlrtham, etc. Copper images of Buddha 
found from Buddhani show the typical characteristics of Gupta art in 
their costume and features. A figure from Amaravati and identified 
as Avalokitcsvara, has its counterpart in the collection of the British 
Museum, ascribed to the middle of the 8th c. A.D. Another figure 
of Vajrapani in the British Museum, though mutilated, has fine exe- 
cutions like those at Ellora.** Casting images in metal seems to be a 
common practice of this period, not only in the southern part of 
India, but in northern part also. So bronze images of Buddha have 
been found not only from tliis area, but the bronze image of Buddha 
found from Sultanganje and now deposited in the Birmingham 
Museum, is one of the finest specimens of its kind. Incidentally we 
may refer also to the 80 feet high image of Buddha said to have seen 
by Hwen Tsang at Nalanda, though no further trace of the image 
have been possible to find. 

66 P. Brown, Ind. Arehitec,, I, p. 5 °. 

67 MER., 1900, p. 5. 

68 Burgess, Amaravati & Jagayyapeta Stupas. 

69 P. Brown., Ind. Arehitec., I, p. 45; also ref. ASI., Ann. Rep, 1907-08. 

70 Cat.t vf the British Museum, 
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The countries to further south have not yielded many Buddhist 
aiiti(]uicies, though the Chinese travellers found the religion 
in fairly popular condition. In the Western coast, an inscription is 
found frein Goa (ancient W, Kohkan). The copperplate was issued 
by certain Maharaja Candravarman, and records the grant of a piece 
of laud to a Buddhist monastery (Mahavihara) at Sivapura, located 
in Goa. This king was probably a scion of the Bhoja family ruling 
in that region during the 5th century, to which period the inscrip 
tron is also ascribed on paleographic grounds/* 

From the above survey, it may be concluded that though the form 
of the religion had, undergone great changes, and was losing its hold, 
it was in a fairly flourishing condition during this period. The 
decline of Buddhism, however, is not disappearance in the proper sense 
of the term because it merged into Brahmanism. The religion of 
Buddha staited as a protest against Brahmanic ritualism, but ended in 
being more ritualistic than ethical and philosophical. The line of 
demarcation between the Buddhists and the Brahminists was becoming 
narrower in the later part of our period of survey as is evident from 
some of the inscriptions stated above. The assimilation of Buddhism 
by Brahmanism was done by including Buddha in the list of ten 
Avataras or incarnations of Visnu or sometimes identifying him with 
Siva. This process of assimilation manifested itself in ah inscription 
in the Varaha Pcrumal temple, dating about the 7th c. A. D., where 
the Buddha is stated as one of the ten incarnations of Visnu.*^* . 

In our period, the religion had travelled a long way from its primi- 
tive state, both in time as well as in form. But the destination was 
still farther, which was reached during the rule of the Palas in Bengal, 
when the religion was turned into a ritualistic Tantric one. The 
Tantras had not yet reached its full-fledged form, but the faint traces 
of its advent are hinted in some of the literature of this period. The 
practice of mystic rites, if practised at all, was done in secret. Hwen 
Tsang mentions that at Kamarupa, there were ‘secret devotees’. This 
statement may lead one to believe that it was a centre of Tantric 
Buddhists, but it cannot be stated definitely that the Buddhist Tan- 
tras found a resort here in that period. Kamarupa, or modern Assam 

71 ABOR.,XXlH,p.sioft. 

7a ASL, Mem., z6, p. 5. 
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was for a long time, even a few decades ago, considered to be a place 
of secret practices. 

The sect of Buddhism prevalent at different parts of India at the 
period under our con<>ideracion, cannot be ascertained from the inscrip* 
tions of the period, because very few of the numerous inscriptions of 
this period state the particular sect to which they belonged. But the 
growing popularity of MahSyana is manifested by some inscriptions, 
reports of the Chinese pilgrims, and above all, by the vast number of 
images found all over the country. These figures include not only 
those of Gautama Buddha and the past human Buddhas, but a large 
number of Bodhisattvas, together with their respective DhyanI Buddhas 
or spiritual fathers and their Saktis or the female counterparts. In 
addition to these, there are the personified forms of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Mahayanists, like the Pr.ijnaparamita, ManjusrI, and Maha- 
mayuri etc. mentioned above. 

Most of the institutions which had their beginning in previous 
centuries, continued to function in this period and many of those others 
which flourished in subsequent days, had their beginning in this period. 
This period may be called the mid-day of Mahayana Buddhism, when 
the Mahayana was on the summit of its glory. Then it changed on 
and on, until losing its individual existence, it finally merged itself 
into the Hindu religion. 

O 
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Buddhism in the Sunga Period 

The ^uhgas or ac least the founder oE the Sunga dynasty was the 
performer of the Asvamedha sacrihce. This is recorded both in 
literature and inscription. The Mahabbasyd'’ of Patanjaii and the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa incidentally inform us that Pusyamitra, 
the founder of the Sunga dynasty performed the Asvamedba sacrifice, 
whereas from the Ayodhya stone inscription of King Dhanadeva, we 
learn that general Pusyamitra celebrated two horse-sacrifices.* 

The cult of Gautama Buddha flourished during the rule of the 
Suhgas, although they were pro-Brahnianic. This is indisputably 
proved by a number of monuments and inscriptions scattered over the 
different parts of India. In this paper it is proposed to point out the 
evidences yielded by archaeological excavations and epigraphic 
researches : — ■ 

At B h a r h u t in Nagod State and S a n c i in Bhopal State 
there was in each of these places a stUfa ac the centre surrounded by 
stone railings leaving an intervening space for fradaksina or circumam- 
bulation with approaches from four cardinal points through four gateways. 
The stone railing consisting of a number of pillars is joined together by 
a number of SUcis or lenticular cross-bars and overlaid by usmsa (coping 
stone). The circumambulacion for the second time used to be 
performed by the pilgrims on a higher level through a terrace to be 
together by a approached by a staircase. The railing and the gateways 
were richly decorated with bas-reliefs for the purpose of arousing religious 
feeling in the minds of the pilgrims. Some of the decorative designs 
were of religious character while others were simple auspicious symbols. 
There are to be found on the railings some non-Buddhist popular deities 
with subordinate position evidently for proclaiming that the deities 
belonged to the world (ariipa) and not lokottara like Buddha. 

The illustrations and labels (written in Brabrni characters of 
' 2nd' ISC centuries B.C.) found on the Bharhut railing offer a com- 
; prehensive picture of the state of Buddhism during the rule of the 
Suhgas. ^ 

1 '*iba Pusy^mitrAth yajayamab” under Pinini's Sutra, III, a. 1*3. 

2 Ef. Ind., vol, XX, p. 57. 
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As regards Buddhist pantheon, Gautama Buddha (Sakya-muni) 
and the past Buddhas c.g. (i) Vipasyin, (2) Visvabhu, (3) Krakuc- 
chanda, (4) Kanakaniuni and (3) Kalyapa are mentioned by name 
and indicated by individual symbols. No figure of Sakyamuni or 
any one of the earlier Buddhas is found there. Their presence is 
indicated in the following way: — 

(1) Gautama Buddha is represented by a throne surrounded by 
two triratna symbols placed under the Bodhi tree and 
labelled as Bhagavato' Saka munino bodho. (Bharhut 
Ins. No. 270) 

(2) Vifasyin by a throne under a Patali tree and labelled as 
Bhagavato Vifasino bodhi (Bh. Ins. No. 87). 

(3) Visvabhu by a throne under a Sala tree and labelled as 
Bhagavato Vesabhuno bodhi Salo [Bh. Ins. No. 1 1 7 (b) ] 

(4) Krakucchanda by a throne under a Sirisa tree and 

labelled as Bhagavato Kakusadhasa bodhi (Bh. Ins. 

No. 293 (a)] 

(5) Kanakamuni by a throne under a Udumbara tree and 
labelled as Bhagavato Konagamanasa bodhi [Bh. Ins. 
No. 294) 

(6) Kasyapa by a throne under a Nyagrodha tree and labelled 
as Bhagavato Kasafasa bodhi (Bh. Ins. No. 295). 

For winning over the common people, the stories of the Jatakas 
were depicted on stone in the form of beautiful illustrations on the 
railings of Bharhut and Sahei. Representations are found on the 
Bharhut railings from the following Jatakas: — 



Jataka 

Illustration No. 

(0 

Latukika ... 

... 253 

(*) 

Sujata 

327 

(3) 

Kukkuta 

• WWW 

3*9 

( 4 ) 

Nigrodhamiga ... 

337 

(5) 

Migapotaka ... 

343 

(6) 

Makhadeva 

356 

( 7 ) 

Bhisa 

... 362 

( 3 ) 

Cammasataka 

... 379.381 

( 9 ) 

Aramadusaka ... 

404 
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(10) 

Jataka 

Manikantha 


Illustration No. 
383 

(*0 

Asadisa 

• • • 

376 

(12) 

Mahl'Janaka 

• •• 

39 * 

(* 3 ) 

Kapota 

• • • 

406 

(h) 

Dabbhapuppha ... 


412 

(* 5 ) 

Dubhiya makkata 

• •• 

00 

(16) 

Vessantara ... 

• •• 

422 

(*7) 

Kinnara 

• •• 

424 

(18) 

Mahakapi 

• •• 

35 

(*9) 

Kakkata 

• • • 

28^ 

(20) 

Mugapakkha 

• •ft 

290 

(21) 

Vidhura-pandita ... 

• • • 

260 

(22) 

Chaddanta ... 

• • • 

291 

(23) 

Alambusa 

• • • 

225 

(24) 

Maha-Ummagga 

• • • 

202 

(*5) 

Malia-kapi 11 ... 

• • • 

3*7 

(26) 

Maha-bodhi 

• • • 

3*9 

(27) 

Ruru 

• • • 

129 


Some illustrations connected with the life of the Buddha are also 
found on the Bharhut railings, but they do not contain any figural 
representation of the Lord. His presence is indicated by the symbols 
of wheel, triratna, Bodhi tree, throne, stiifa and footprints. 

After the shaving of the head of Buddha, his lock of hair is 
represented to have been taken away by gods to Heaven and 
worshipped there (Illustration No. 182). Thereafter we find that 
Arhadgupta, the angel makes announcement of the inauguration of 
the Law of Buddha in the assembly of gods. (No. 183) 

The Buddhist conception of sin and hell also is represented at 
Bharhut (Illustration Nos 3 1 3-3 1 6). The torments of a couple for 
killing people by administering poison are depicted there. 

The followers of the faith of Gautama Buddha came from 
various strata of the society. They belonged to widely distant places 
of the country. The gift of lithic pillars and cross>bars etc. at a 
place of Buddhist pilgrimage was considered an extremely reli* 
gious act. And in this work both the monastic and the lay 
Buddhists used to take keen interest. It is found diac pillars 
BHQ,, JUNB-SBPT., 1956 14 
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and other objects were dedicated by nuns some of whom were 
named as PbalgudevI (Ins. No. 13), Soma (Ins. No. 33), Somana 
(Ins. No. 34), NagadevI (Ins. No. 85), Nagila (Ins. No. 17 b) 
Budbarakhita (Ins. No. 13 1). Bhuta (Ins. No. 133), Badhika (Ins. 
No. 150), Naga (Ins. No. 237) and Diganaga (=Dinnaga) (Ins, 
No. 310). 

Teachers of Buddhist literature, pupils and reciters also contributed 
their share in showing due regard to the religion of the great Master. 
Thus we hnd that Bhadathta Valaka (who was a bhanaka or a reciter) 
(Bharhut Ins. No. 30), Arya Ksudra, well versed in the Suttantas (cf 
Ayacula sutaMtika, Ins. No. 73), Buddharaksita proficient in the Five 
Nikayas (Ins. No. 127), Arya l^sipalita (who was both a reciter and 
superintendent of the construction work) (navakamika) (Ins. No. 
183. b), Arya Jata, a master of the Pitakas {Petakino) (Ins. No. 263) 
also made gifts. The sculptor (Riipakaraka), (Ins. No. 180) 
was also not left behind. Gifts were also forthcoming from the 
royal household as well as from the ordinary run of people. 
As regards the latter, the inscriptions record a good number of names 
both male and female who cook part in making gifts to the Buddhist 
stiipa at Bharhut. On the other hand it is evident from the inscription 
No. 16, at Bharhut that some gifts came from a royal consort 
Nagarakhita, wife of a certain king whose name is now mutilated. 
Another inscription (No. 108) records that the first pillar was the 
gift of Cifadevi wife of Revatimilra, of Vidisa (modern Besnagar in 
Gwalior state). The royal figure mounted on an elephant with a 
relic casket in hand just near the inscription (No. 108) is probably 
King Revatimitra of Vidisa mentioned in the above record. This 
person is followed by a horseman holding a Garuda standard. This 
makes out the case that Revatimitra, who probably hailed from the 
royal family of Vidila was the owner of the Garuda standard and was 
thus very likely devoted to Vaisnavism. Another figure in the 
Bharhut railing is also found to carry a Garuda emblem. Moreover 
we are aware that in the 2nd century B.C. the Greek ambassador 
Heliodotos came to Vidisa from the Greek king of Taxila. He 
professed Bhagavatism* and see up a pillar with a Garuda emblem in 
honour of god Visnu. From these it transpires that Vidisi was an 

3 Arcbt Snr. Ind, An. Ref., I9i2>i3, pp. 8a f. 
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important scat of Vatsnavism in the Sunga period and chat King 

Revaciinitra was a devotee of Vaisnavism 

• • • 

That Buddhism was appreciated by the Hindu society is proved 
by the gift of Cipadevi, queen of Revatimitra who appears to be a 
follower of Vaisnavism* The person mounted on an elephant holding 
a relic casket in his hand has been taken by some to be King Revati* 
mitra of Vidisa. If this identification is correct, it may be said that 
Revatimitra was a tolerant king and came forward of his own accord 
to Itfad the procession for depositing the relics of the Buddha in the 
stiipa at Bharhut. 

It has already been noticed to some extent chat the gifts at 
Bharhut were coming not only from the Buddhist order but also from 
various ranks of people of other sects. But now we shall see that the 
Bharhut stiipa attracted devotees and pilgrims not only from the same 
locality or neighbouring places but also from very distant regions. 
Thus we find that gifts were made from Pataliputra (mod. Patna) 
(Ins. Nos. 44, 67, 70), Vidisa (mod. Besnagar in Gwalior state) 
(Ins. Nos. ro8, 119, 291, 302) and Bhojakata* (mod. Ellichpur 
district, Berar) (Ins. Nos. 248,310) etc. There are some other place 
naines which cannot be properly identified now, c.g. Moragiri 
(Ins. Nos. 1 73 1 1 77, 303), Bodhicakra (Ins. No. 249), Purika (Ins. 
Nos, 69,132,252), the town of Karahakata (Ins. Nos. 362,6), Dabhina 
(Ins. No. 150), Cudathila (Ins. Nos. 85, 91) etc. Another place name, 
e.g. Nandinagara (Ins. No. 14), which occurs at Bharhut as well as at 
Sanchi cannot now be properly identified. So it seems that this 
Nandinagara had a very important part in the activities connected 
with Buddhism. The other important centres of Buddhism during 
the Sunga period were at Sand, Bodhgaya, Sarnath, Lauriya Nandan* 
garh and some other places. 

Ac S a n c i also the lithic bas-relief contains copious illustrations 
from the Jatakas and interesting stories connected with the life of the 
Buddha. Representations from the Mahakapi Jataka and Syama Jataka 
etc. are found there. Here also the great Master has been represented 
by symbols e.g. the throne and pipal tree just as in Bharhut. 


4 Bhojakata-rajya is found in the Chammak inscription of Pravarasena II. 
Fleet, Corf. Ins. Ind., Ill, pp. 236 f. 
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The Sanci inscriptions show that there was a good number of 
corporate bodies or families which made gifts to the Buddhist stupa.* 
Sometimes the donation comes from the village as a whole (cf i. 
vejajasa gamasa danaih t.ij II. Padukulikaya gamasa danafh. II. i.) 
From another inscription which reads Bodha-gothiya dhamavadhanarti 
danaAi. 1.25.1 it is evident that gosthi or committee of trustees for 
looking after religious institutions of the Buddhists was in existence in 
about 2nd century B.C. As regards other corporate bodies which took 
part in the activities of the Sanci stiipas, mention may be made of 
daMukaras or guild of ivory workers (cf Ep. Ind., II. p. 378, No. 200, 
c 189; Vedisakehi damtA-karehi riipakathmaih kataih, (i.e. workers in 
ivory of Vedisa have done the carving). 

Gifts were coming both from the monastic order as well as from 
the laity. Some of the donors both male and female were well versed 
in the SnUapitaka and the five Nikayas (cf I. 79. Avisinaye 
Sutatikiniya madala chikatikaye dmaAi=st\\c ol Avinisa who is 
well versed in Suttapitaka, an inhabitant of Madala Chikata) (cf also 
1.60. Devagirino pacanekayikasa bbichuno sa = (gift of 

monk Devagiri expert in five Nikayas along with pupils). 

Among the donors, the trading communities such as the Seths or 
Sresthis and their relatives take a prominent part, the weavers (sotika=» 
sautrika. I. 196), carpenter (according to Buhter Vadaki or Vardhakin 
means carpenter No. 311) and royal scribe (Rdjalipikara 1 . etc. 
also find suitable mention in connection with making gifts to the 
stiipas at Sanci. 

The places whose people were attracted by the great Buddhist 
centre at Sanci arc the following 'among others: — (i) Ujjayini (I. 27, 
69.95; C *2,49. 55-68, 70 77), Vedisa (modern Besnagar I. 38, 
1,117), Mahisati (Mahismati, mod. Mandhata on the Narbada, I. 1 1 1), 
Bokhara (sPuskara near Ajmir, I. 106, I. 83, etc)., Pratit^na 
Pratisthana (mod. Paithan on the Godavari, I. 12,70), Erakina (Eran 
in the'Sagar district of C.P. I. c 98), Tumbavana (ssTumain, Esagarh 
district, Gwalior State), Arapana, Bhogavadhana, Madhuvana, 
Navagama, Kurara, Kuraghara and Nandinagara etc. the last of these 
names i.e. Nandinagara occurs apparently also in the place names 
mentioned in the Bharhut inscriptions. The lion’s share of the 

5 Ep, lnd„ vol. II, pp. 87 f. 
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expenses Eor the ornamentation of the Sahci monuments was boriie 
by the villagers. 

Although the votaries of the Sahci stufa generally come from 
the Buddhist community, there were some persons whose names bore 
the stamp of other religions or who were actually non-Buddhists but 
made gifts to the stiifas out of liberal views. For instance, the names, 
(1) Agisima (ssAgni Sarma, I. 69) (2), Bahadata ( s Brahmadatta, 
I. 30), (3) Visyadcva (I. 95), Mita (I. 73), Yamarakhita (II. c. 20) etc. 
‘appear to have been mainly influenced by the vocabulary of the Vedic 
literature and might have been connected with the Vedic worship also. 
Similarly the terms Naga (I. 50. c. 45), Nagadata (I. 117), Nagila 
(I. 84. II. c. i), Nagadina (s=Nagadatta, I. 113) are the 
reminiscences of the existence of the snake worship; and Vinhuka 
(II. c. 24) ( = Visnuka) seems to be the evidence of Vaisnavism; 
while Sivanadi (ss^ivanandl. I. 46), Nadiguta (=sNandigupta. I. 58), 
Naihdigiri (I. 108) show the influence of Saivisni. Some scholars 
find an implied reference to the cult of $akti in the word Himadati 
( as Himadatta, Mima being a name of Durga, I. c. 63). 

It goes without saying that at B o d h • G a y a in Bihar, illustra« 
tions from the life and activities of the Buddha are also found on the 
stone railings measuring I45fc. by io8ft. round the holy Bodhi tree 
(pipal tree). This spot of enlightenment is illustrated on the Bharhut 
railings as a holy edifice in the 2nd century B.C. 

The Bodhi tree at Bodh-Gaya was surrounded by a sumptuous 
railing consisting of a covered gallery with open niches resting on 
pillars*. Pilgrims from distant places used to visit this sacred place 
even in the ist century B.C. This is evident from an inscription 
written in the script of ist century B.C. wherein it is said that Buddha- 
raksita, an inhabitant of Tamraparna (Ceylon) made a gift there, (cf. 
Buddharakhitasa Tabapanakasa danaM''). 

In this period we End that the dharma-cakra has found a place in 
the temple along with the triratna placed on throne. The Bodhi tree 
also was illustrated as a symbol of worship by the pilgrims. Buddhist 
caityas and stupas also were figured in the railings for the purpose of 

6 Arch. Sur. Ind. An. Rep., 1908-09. pp. 141 f. 

7 N. G. Majumdar, Guide to the sculptures in Indian Museum, ( =GSIM.) 
Part I, p. 67. 
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showing reverence to these symbols. Bodh-Gaya drew also the attention 
of royal patrons. Ac one place in a half medallion a goddess who 
may be taken as goddess of Fortune or Fertility is found standing on 
lotus and being bached by two elephants. Below her, there is an 
inscription in the Brahmi characters of the ist century. B.C. which 
says that NagadevI, wile of King Brahmamitra, made a gift there 
(cf Raho Brahma mitrasa fajavatiye Nagadevaye dana.') 

During his visit to Bodh-Gaya Cunningham found several pillars 
of granite bearing inscriptions of gift in the characters used by Asoka.' 
One such inscription reads — Ayaye Kuragtye danai/h* i.e. gift of Arya 
Kuragi. Although Cunningham took them to be the relics of the 
Maurya period, they were more probably the objects of the time of 
the $uhgas on account of the characteristic briefness of the inscriptions 
and their donative purpose. 

Then we come to S a r n a t h, where Buddha after his great en- 
lightenment turned the Wheel of Law (dharma-cakra) for the first time. 
This place continued to be one of the important centres of Buddhism 
during the 5unga period also. Apart from the structural evidences, 
several inscriptions written in the Brahmi characters of chat age were 
discovered in course of excavations. Some of them contain the names 
of donors with their places of residence. Donors used to come from 
widely distant regions as Ujjayini,*® and Pataliputra‘^ (Patna). 
Here also the donors just as at Bharhut, and Sanci made gifts 
of pillars (and probably cross-bars and copings etc.). It appears 
that the gift of pillars, cross-bars, copings and gateways etc. was 
regarded to be one of the essential features of religious acts 
during the ^uhga period. An inscription discovered at Sarnath in the 
Brahmi characters of the and century B.C. records the gift of a base- 
stone by a nun Safhvahika by name [cf. bhikhnnikaye Safnvahikaye 
dana()h) aia(ih)banath^^]. 

So far as places of religious worship are concerned, Buddhism has 
left for the posterity a remarkable legacy. A place of religious 
importance of this period was brought to light a few years ago 

8 N. G, Majumdar, GSIM., Parc I, p. 71. 

9 Cunningham, ASR., vol. I, p. 10. 

10 Arch. Sttr. Ind, An. Rep., 1914-15, p. lai, II, PL. LXyill. 9-10. 

1 1 Ibid., p. 1 aa. V. PL. LXyill, 1 4. 

la Ibid., 1906-07, p. 95. 
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in course of archaeological excavations. N. G. Majumdar dug 
out a huge brick structure nearly Soft, high taking a zig zag 
course and showing a number of re-entrant angles at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh in the Champaran district of Bihar in t936'37. This building 
was polygonal and star-shaped in plan, measuring 3oofc. across the 
centre and facing each cardinal point with a side 104ft. long. There 
arc four sides each at a distance of 266ft. from the otlicr. The space 
between the two sides in each of the quadrangles is covered by 28 
^nailer sides showing 14 re-entrant angles and as many as 13 
corners.**” 

In plan the monument is somewhat similar to the Main temple 
at Paharpur (District, Rajshahi) though the latter was built about six 
or seven centuries after the former which is more elaborate and 
stupendous. The Lauriya Nandangarh monument has at least five 
terraces one above the other and there is passage for circumambiilation 
on three of them. The lowermost and widest terrace has a width 
of 32 ft. and the one above it is 14 ft. across. 

. The decoration of the structure is very plain and simple. This 
monument has been attributed to the 6uhga period by the experts. 
In this connection the observation made by N. G. Majumdar 
may be quoted here. He says “There is evidence to show that this 
structure must have been erected not later than the 2nd century B. C. 
As a simple brick built edifice of such stupendous dimensions it is 
perhaps unparalleled in the whole range of monuments of the period 
to which it belongs. Although nothing definite has yet been dis* 
covered to throw light on the character of the monument it may be 
described as a Buddhist stiifa in absence of any evidence to the 
contrary*^” 

In Bengal also some places particularly Bangarh (ancient 
Kotivarsa) and Tamluk (ancient Tamraliptior Tamralipta) both in West 
Bengal felt the sweeping influence of Buddhism during the 6unga period. 
Because two terracotta sealings** bearing the names, Bhutarakhita 
and Samana VilaU in Sunga Brabmi have been discovered in course 
of excavations at the former place. The name Bhutarakhita was 

13 Arch. Sht. Ind. An. Ref., *93^37* PP- 47 

r4 Ibid . 1936-37, pp. 47-50. 

15 K. G. Goswami, Excavations at Bangarh, pp. la, 36. PL. XXIV. b. 
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generally popular among the members oE the Buddhist sect and occurs 
in one (No. 1 19) of the inscriptions of the Bharhut railings of the 
Suhga period. 

At Tainluk, a terracotta tablet which was recently discovered, 
is supposed to contain a scene from the Chadanta Jataka. From 
stylistic ground the tablet is ascribed to the ^uhga period and is now 
exhibited in the Ashtosh Museum of Calcutta University. From these 
evidences it cannot be denied that Buddhism had a favourable ground 
in Bengal during the ^uhga regime. * 

During the rule of the Indo-Grcek Kings in the North- 
Western 1 n d i a in the 2 nd and ist centuries B. C. Buddhism 
played a prominent part in that region. Because some of the Indo- 
Greek rulers became patrons of Buddhism and one of them, Menander, 
became a convert to the faith of Gautama Buddha. Although according 
to tradition Aioka is said to have taken the initiative for preserving the 
sacred relics of the Buddha constructing stiipas in different parts of 
India, documentary (i.c. inscriptional) evidences are available from the 
Suhga period to the effect that the disciples and devotees were then 
giving particular attention to the preservation of the corporeal remains 
of the Great Master in the stiipas throughout the country for the 
worship and benefit of the people. ; 

From the Shinkot steatite casket inscriptions found in the Bajaur 
tribal territory beyond the borders of N. W. Frontier Province it is 
known that in the reign of king Menander, Viyakamitra^* (=sVlryaka- 
mitra), apparently one of the feudatories (Apraca-raja) of the former 
placed the corporeal remains of the Lord Sakyamuni endowed with life 
{frana-sameda-sarira) in a casket. But in the latter part of the inscrip- 
tion it is stated by Vijayamitra apparently a successor of Viyakamitra 
that in course of time probably after the death of the depositor these 
remains were not treated with due honour, hence he (Vijayamitra 
who was a successor or subordinate ruler) re-established the sacred 
remains and made arrangements for their regular worship. 

That the depositing of the corporeal remains of the Buddha was 
considered to be one of the main religious activities of this period is 
also proved by the Swat relic vase inscription of the MeriJarkh 


16 Ef. Ind., vol. XXiy, p, 7. 
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Theodoros*^- o£ die isc century B. C. It is stated therein that a Greek 
Provincial Governor (Greek Meridarkhes) Theodoros placed a casket 
containing the sacred relics of the Lord Buddha’s body for the benefit 
of a large number of people (Jhahujana-bitaye). It appears chat the 
arrangement of the relic caskets was made in order to give something 
concrete to the ordinary followers of Buddhism as an object of 
worship. 

It has already been pointed out that Buddhism made a favourable 
Appeal to the foreigners and foreign rulers, some of whom became 
acaunch devotees and generous patrons of this religion. 

Buddhism made a rapid progress also in South India in and* 
ISC centuries B. C. This is proved by the Bhattiprolu Casket inscrip* 
cions^' of the time of Kuberaka of the Kristna district of South India. 
It is stated therein that two caskets-— one of scone and the ocher of crystal 
were dedicated by some individuals— Kura’s father, Kura’s mother 
and Kura himself and also another person named Siva for depositing 
the corporeal remains of Lord Buddha. The manjusa or. stone casket 
was actually the gift of Kura and his father fianaba. There were 
ocher secs of scone caskets and crystal caskets being the gifts of a 
good number of individuals and corporate bodies and also bing 
Kuberaka himself. It is further mentioned that the figure of king 
Kuberaka, the donor was also sketched there apparently to add 
importance to the work. According to casket No. 2 (D) King 
Kuberaka has been stated to be the chief of the Simha Gosthi clan, 
which dedicated . another set of two caskets one being made of scone 
and the ocher of crystal. Casket No. 3 (B) records that the gosthi 
or clan of Arahadina (Arhaddatta) also dedicated a sec of one scone 
casket and a crystal casket and that the work was accomplished by 
one who drew the figure of king Kuberaka. It is to be noted that 
the king who was the patron as well as one of the essential figures 
in the act of dedication was represented by the artist both in name 
as well as in portrait on the caskets to commemorate the act of 
depositing the relic. 


17 Seen Konow, Corf. Ins. Ind., vol. II, i. p. 

18 Ef. Ind., vol. II, pp, 323 i, 

IHQ., lUNE-SKPT., 1956 
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The practice of representing the figure of donors is also seen in 
the relief of the Andhra King Satakarni at Nanaghat.^* . 

In the and and ist centuries B. C., there began to grow the 
art of excavating caves, caitya halls and viharas (monasteries) for the 
Buddhists (especially for the Buddhist monks) in different parts of 
India. In this connection the names of Bhaja*® (near Poona), Nasik®- 
(District Nasik), Manmada®® (Junnar) and Nanaghat®? (District Poona) 
appear uppermost in our mind. The cave architecture which 
received a strong support from the Buddhists and patrons of 
Buddhism made steady progress during this period. These places 
besides Bharhut, Sanci and Bodhgaya were certainly of great 
importance from the Buddhist point of view. Pilgrims and monks 
.from all quarters used to flock to these places. Although the 
Satavahana kings were themselves strong supporters and staunch 
followers of the Brahmanical religion, yet they were liberal patrons 
of Buddhism, and the Buddhist cave architecture of Nasik and Nina- 
ghat etc. flourished under them. There is record to show that 
during the reign of king Krsna of the Satavahana dynasty a cave was 
excavated by the officer-in-charge of the Sramanas at Nasik®® (or by a 
Sramana who was himself a Mahimatra or officer at Nasik). The 
Nanaghat caves contain lebels bearing the names of Simuka 
Satavahana, Devi Naganika, King Satakarni, Kumara Saktisri and 
Kumara Satavahana®®. 

Kunja Govinda Goswami 


1 9 Cobm'araswamy, H 11 A„ p. 30^ 

20 Ibid,, fig 29 , 

21 Hg. 31, 

22 Ibid., fig. 30, 

23 Ibid,,, p. 30 ; Arch, Sur. Ref. West. lnd„ V, p. 64, 

24 Ef, Ind., vol. yill, p. 93. 

as Areb, Sur. Ref. West, Ind., V, p, 64. 
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^ Ic is rather striking that the early Pali texts even later Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts do not breathe a word about the Upanisads and the 
Upanisadic philosophers, although there are repeated references to the 
teachings of the six teachers, Purana Kassapa, Ajita Kesakambilift, 
Pakudha Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthiputta, Mahkhali Gosala aod 
^igantha Nataputta. Incidentally in the Pali texts there is also 
mention of the Vedic sSkhas, viz., Addhariya, Bahvrija, Chandoka, 
and Tittiriya and Vedic seers, Atthaka, Vainaka, Vamadeva', and 
others who are said to have taught mainly Brahma-fahavyati or the 
attainment of Brahmaloka, supposed to be the highest form of existence. 
In the sixty two views envisaged in the BrahmajaUsuttat there are 
criticisms of the belief in the existence of a self and of its trans* 
migration from one existence to another. This criticism is 
elaborated in later Mahayana texts particularly in that of Nagarjuna.^ 
In the Pali Nikayas there are several discourses of a stereotyped nature 
discussing the problem whether the soul is identical with the body or 
not, and the conclusion drawn is that there cannot arise any question 
of the existence or non-existence of soul, as from the Buddhist point 
of view it has no more existence than that of the son of a barren 
woman or that of a flower in the sky.’ Hence it is an indeterminable 
problem {avyakata) to be left aside (thafanlya). The fundamental 
query of almost all the Upanisads is the nature of soul and its 
transmigration from one existence to another. It seems that 
Buddha deliberately ignored the Upanisads as in them the existence of 
soul is taken for granted while his main thesis was the total denial of 
the existence of this soul (anatta) and through all his philosophical 

I See Early Monastic Buddhism, vol. I. 
a Cf. Abhidharmakoia, IX, 4*5 : 
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discourses be tried to establish that there could not exist any perma* 
nent self unalloyed by jvorldly impurities. Hence, it is idle to say 
that Buddhism issued out of the Upanisads and was a phase in the 
evolution of Upanisadic thought.* On the other hand,' it may be 
stated that Buddhism was a revolt against the Upanisadic thought and 
it was this denial of soul, which undermined the belief in the efHcacy 
of the sacrihciat rituals and ceremonies. The three primary conditions 
which make one a true Buddhist is the elimination of the belief in the 
existence of a self (sakkayaditthi) and in the efficacy of rituals (sllabba- 
taparSmasa), to which is to be added the implicit faith in the Triratna 
by discarding all doubts (yicikiccha) about their excellence. This 
revolutionary teaching of Buddha instead of frightening away some of 
the Brahmanic teachers and students, opened up a new vista before 
their eyes and made them not only staunch supporters but the best 
exponents of the new teaching. 

t Buddha subscribed to the theories of karman and rebirth but in a 
way completely different from those of the Upanisadas. The Upani- 
sadic view of karman is linked up with the permanent and unchange- 
able self while Buddha’s view was that changing karman could never 
be associated with an unchanging substance like the self. He was a 
strong advocate of karman and its effects and he laid the utmost 
emphasis on it throughout his teachings (see infra). He criticised 
those teachers who denied or minimised the efficacy of karman and it is 
with this purpose that he discussed the doctrines of the six teachers 
mentioned above and condemned them in no uncertain terms. The 
upholders of Akiriyavada were destined to hell— -this was his repeated 
assertion. He elaborated his cosmological ideas of heaven and hell 
mainly with a view to educate his large number of disciples who were 
not spiritually advanced and to infuse into them the spirit of doing 
good deeds and avoiding evils in order to assure a better and happier 
after-life. Of the six teachers he made an exception of only one, viz., 
Nigan^ha Nataputta, whom he regarded as a kiriyavadin and passed 
over the views of the Agnostic teacher Sanjaya Belanhiputta. , 

3 T. R. y. Mmti writes in his Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p. 20 
"The Upanmds and Buddhism belong to the same spiritual genus, they di&r 
as species, and the di£Eerentia are the acceptance or rejection of the itman 
(permanent substance). Cf. V. Bhattachatya, Basic Conception of Buddhism. 
pp. 70-75. 
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The doctrinal views ol these six teachers are presented in the Pali 
texts thus: 

(i) Purana Kassapa seems to be the oldest teacher and 
held views wavering between antinomianism and fatalism. His doctrine 
is that soul remains inactive as in Sahkhya and it is the body which 
acts, hence soul remains unaffected by the results of good and bad 
deeds of the body. A person earns neither meric by pious acts such as 
gifts, sacrifices, or by abstinence from evil acts nor demerit by killing,' 
stealing, adultery or speaking falsehood. It is rather difficult to find out 
exactly what was Purana’s views from such cryptic statements. . It 
may mean that the body enjoys or suffers according to its deeds but 
not the soul, a doctrine which cannot reasonably, be refuted by a 
Sahkhya or a Vedanta schoolman. In Buddhism however soul and 
body arc not admitted as two separate entities, not also as identical. 
Purana’s doctrine is grouped in the Pali texts as an **Akiriyavada’* i.e. 
non-existence of karmaic effects. 

(ii) Makkhali Gosala, the founder of the Ajivik'a sect, 
was at first a follower of Parsvanatha, the traditional founder of 
jainism. One day he observed a sprout growing up again after it was 
trampled down. This changed his outlook and he came to the conclu- 
sion that beings were subject to re-animation and not death and 
destruction. He added to it the doctrine that all beings were subject to 
a fixed series of existence from the lowliest to the highest and this series 
was unchangeable {niyati sangatibhavd) and every existence had its own 
unalterable characteristic as heat is of fire or coldness of ice. He 
denied the effects of deeds (karma) and energy (virya). He upheld 
fatalism of the extreme type. A being when nearing the end of the 
several spans of its lives becomes a human being. Its existence as such 
is divided into six categories, viz., (i) black (kanba) as bird catchers,, 
hunters, fishermen etc., (ii) blue (nila) as ascetics observing rigorous 
practices, including the Buddhists (Sakyaputtiya Samanas), (iii).red. 
(lohita) as monks of the Jaina order, (iv) yellow (halidda) as lay-devotees 
of Acelakas and Ajivikas, (v) white (sukka) as Ajivika monks like 
Nanda, Vaccha and Sahkicca, and lastly (vi) very white (faramasukkd) 
as Ajivika saints. Buddhaghosa* has made an attempt to explain 
in detail the various states of existence envisaged in Mahkhali Gosala’s 

4 Sumangdlavilasinif^ftihi-^t -. r ' - 
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doctrines. In the Jaina literature* as also in Tamil works like cIm 
Matfimekhalai of the 4th century A. D. and Civanana Cittiyar of the 
14th century, the various states of existence distinguished by colour 
as black, dark, blue, green, red, golden and white have been dealt with 
in connection with the doctrines of the Ajivikas*. The distinctions 
made by colour, though not now intelligible, must have been a 
prominent feature of Ajivikism. It is not unlikely that the term 
‘niyati’ was introduced into Indian thought by the Ajivikas and it cast 
a definite influence on the Epics particularly the Mababbarata. Manu 
and compiler of Hitopadesa tried to disabuse the minds of the people 
of this faith in fatalism though Bhartrhati extolled it in his Nltisataka. 
The Ajivikas, it seems, attained great popularity in post-Asokan. age. 
There is a tradition chat king Bindusara consulted Pihgalavatsa 
(Janasana in Pali chronicles) an Ajivika monk for ascertaining which 
of his two sons, Asoka and Vitasoka would succeed him to the throne. 
Asoka's mother was very likely a follower of the Ajivikas. After 
Asoka’s demise his grandson Dasaratha dedicated a few caves to the 
Ajivika saints specially, showing thereby that the successors of Asoka 
preferred the Ajivikas to the Buddhists. Dr. Basham has collected 
reliable evidences to show that this sect became popular in South 
India and was in existence up to the mediaeval period.® 

(iii) Nigantha Nataputta (fetterless son of the Naya 
clan) or Mahavira happened to be an older contemporary of Buddha. 
Like Buddha he came of a noble family, perhaps the chief of the clan. 
He led for some time a married life and then renounced the world. 
He revived the teachings of Parsvanatha, and formed an order of monks 
who however led a much more austere life than that of a Buddhist 
monk. His philosophical views ate as follows : There arc nine 
substances (navatattva) viz., (i) soul (jiva) present in all that is 
conscious including a tree or a fruit; (ii) non-soul {ajivd) which serves 
as the basis for the functioning of soul (jiva) as body is of the soul; 
(iii) merits and demerits {^punya, papa) which are also substances produced 
by actions {barman) of jiva through mind, speech and body; (v) 
impurities {asrava) which flow into the body due to karmaic e£feccs; 
(vi) self-control {samvara) which arrests the flow of karmaic effects, 

5 BhagavatisHtra, XV, 550; Uttaridhyayana^ xxiv. 

6 Basham, History & Doctrines of the Apvihds^ pp. 243fiE. 
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and also neutralises, them; (vii) bondage {handba) of the soul caused 
by karmaie effects transformed into israva and leading to refuted 
existence (sarhsira), (viii) elimination (nirfara) of karmaie cHects or 
isravas through samvara as prescribed for the Jaina monks; and lastly 
(ix) liberation (moksa) attained by a monk who has perfected himself 
in the disciplinary practices and realised the truth as inculcated in 
Jaina philosophy. 

In Jaina philosophy no definite statement (syadvada) can be made 
about any object, not even about the highest truth. Every object is 
subject to three momentary states, viz., origin (^utpada), continui^ 
(sthiti) and decay (vinasa). The object in its state of continuity may be 
regarded, as the substance (dravya) while in the other two stares it is 
subject to change (faryaya). According to anekantavada an object 
is permanent from the standpoint of continuity (nitya), but it is 
impermanent (anitya) from the other two standpoints. Every object has 
to be determined from different standpoints, as it has several aspects and 
so there can be no absolute statement regarding the nature of an object. 
This is known as the Jaina doctrine of Anekantavada. In order to have 
a true knowledge of an object, its examination is necessary from various 
aspects and it is by this means alone that the perfect knowledge can be 
attained. For the sake of practical application, the Anekantavada has 
been condensed into seven members (saptabhangf) thus:— -From seven 
different standpoints a being is (i) permanent; (ii) impermanent; (iii) both 
permanent and impermanent; (iv) indescribable; (v) permanent and 
indescribable; (vi) impermanent and indescribable; (vii) both permanent 
and impermanent as also indescribable. 

This religion with its great emphasis on asceticism' and rigorism 
imposed on monks and nuns has maintained its existence in India tip 
to the present day. Its lay followers however are limited and stUl 
observe many hard and fast rules of selbdiscipline. 

(iv) Sahjaya Bela^thiputta did not give out 
aay definite views about the ultimates. He is generally described 
as a sceptic unwilling to give any definite answer to die ulci> 
mate problems,' which were^ according to him, were indetamin- 
able, a view not. incompatible with Buddha’s, declaration 'diac 
the problems: whether the soul is identical with body or nor, 
whether an .emancipated being exists after death or not, and so forth 
are also' .indeterminable (avyakata) and should be left aside. Sonjaya 
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happened to be cbe teacher of Saripucca and Moggallana who joined 
the Buddhist order along with the ocher disciples of the teacher and 
who were much impressed by Buddha's theory of causation, which 
explained that the beings of the world were in a ceaseless state of flux 
governed by certain causes and conditions. . 

(v) A. j ita Kesakambalin was a materialist. He 
denies an after-life and so according to him there is no need of earning 
merits by good deeds, sacrifices or service to parents. There is no spiritual 
advancement or perfection in knowledge likewise. There is no deineric.,if 
one commits evil deeds. A being is composed of five elements: earth, 
water, air, fire and space (akasa). After death each of these returns to 
the corresponding mass of great elements while the senses (jndriyas) 
pass into space. A person’s earthly existence ends in the funeral pyre. 
Nothing survives after death (bhasmtbhutasya dehasya funaragamanam 
■kutah'). 

This doctrine of Ajica is clearly a restatement of the Lokayata or 
Barhaspatya school of thought. Dhlsana, to whom is attributed this 
type of doctrine in the Padma Purana, asserts that there is no God. 
The variegated world exists by itself. He admits only four elements 
and not the fifth akasa. The combination of the four elements pro- 
duces consciousness {caitanya) as liquor is produced by the fermentation 
of rice and molasses. When everything ends in death, there is no 
sense in performing sacriflees or in seeking heaven. It was an anti- 
Vedic movement and established that a being should seek his own 
happiness by whatever means he can devise, and not perform acts 
which are supposed to bring fruits in the next life. It identifies soul 
with body, a doctrine which has been bitterly criticised by Buddha and 
classed as annihilationism {ucchedavada), i.e., the doctrine that a 
being disappears for ever with the dissolution of the body. 

(vi) Pakudha Kaccayana was a pluralist and a semi-materia- 
list. Like Ajita he holds that a being is composed of seven elements :) 
earth, water, air, fire, pleasure (sukha), pain (dukkha) and soul (Jiva), 
These seven elements ate neither created nor moulded. They are barren 
and fixed as a rock or a stone-pillar and do not produce anything. They 
neither move nor change nor hinder one another so as to cause pain 
.or pleasure or indifference. Hence, there is no killer nor instigator 
of killing, no hearer nor preacher, no learner nor teacher. If a sword 

through the .. body of a being, it does not destroy it but only 
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slips through the interspaces of the elements forming the body. It is 
a form of atomism without any parallel. It has been criticised by 
Buddha as a kind of eternalism (sassatavada) and grouped with Ajita’s 
teaching of annihilationism (^ucchedavada), i.e., everything ends with 
death. 

Besides these six renowned te.ichers there was another class of 
religious men known as the Paribbajakas or Wanderers. These 
moved about all over the country either singly or in groups. There 
were provisions for their residence called Paribbajakarama in important 
villages and towns. This shows that the Paribbajaka form of life was 
in vogue in ancient India in the 5th century B.C, or even earlier. 
The Paribbajakas could be either Brahmanic or non>Brahmanic. 
From their nature of discussions with Buddha it seems that they had 
no confirmed doctrinal views but not without predilections for either a 
Brahmanic or a particular non-Brahmanic system. The problems 
broached by them with Buddha related to soul, karman, efficacy of 
ascetic practices, elimination of mental impurities, attainment of perfect 
knowledge, soundness of views of Nigantha Nataputta and so forth. 
A number of Paribbajakas were impressed by Buddha’s teachings 
and became lay-devotees and a few became full-fledged monks. The 
Paribbajakas were generally in quest of the Truth and tried to find out 
what was the best teaching which of course they did not necessarily 
accept. They may be regarded as students of religion and 
philosophy with a receptive mind, and some of them ultimately 
joined a particular religious order or reverted to a householder’s life. 
From the discourses specially delivered to them, as embodied in the 
Nikayas, it appears that they formed an important part of the 
religious and philosophical movement of ancient India. It is also 
evident that in those days change of doctrinal views was the rule of 
the day and there was no slur on a person even if he changed his 
religious affiliation. Had it not been so, Buddha could not have 
formed his band of disciples, whom he recruited largely from the 
Brahmanic and SresthI families and paribbajakas. 

The Paribbajakas or the Sahghas or Ganas of the six heretical 
teachers formed a very small section of the religieux of ancient India. 
In spite of Buddha’s silence about the Upanisads it cannot but be taken 
for granted that the Upanisadic thinkers held the torch of religion, 
philosophy and culture in pre-Buddha d^s. There are at least ten 
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Upanisads, viz., Brhadaranyaka and Chdndogya, Aitareya and 
Tditliriya, Isa, Kena and Katha, Prasna, Mundaka and Mandukya, 
whicli arc attributed to a date much earlier than Buddha’s time. These 
arc mostly compilations of dialogues and monologues of Brahmanic 
seers and not systematic expositions of a particular school of thought. 
In some of them there arc traces of Samkhya, Yoga and Mimamsa 
schools of thought but the central theme of most of them is the 
exposition of the monistic philosophy, well known as Vedanta, 
developed with great subtlety in the two principal Upanisads, 
Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya. The oneness of Brahman or the 
Reality, and the world as a diversified superimposition on the Reality arc 
the keynotes of this philosophy. 

The S a h k h y a school of philosophy, the origin of which is 
traced in the Katha and Svetasvatara Upanisads’’ took a modified Vedan- 
tic view. It explains that the appearance of worldly objects is due to 
ignorance (avidya) of the separateness of the two reals, Purusa and 
Prakrti, It however held that the appearance of phenomenal world 
is not wholly baseless or a delusion as the primeval cause i^prakrti) 
docs undergo a change {parinamt) and the changed object is substan- 
tially the prakrti, the change being confined to characteristics {nimitta) 
only of the basic cause (^upaddna). For this reason it is called ‘satkdrya- 
vdda' or the view that cause exists in its effect. The untenability of the 
Sahkhya view, as argued by the Buddhists, lies in the fact that it 
admits two reals with different characteristics, which are not logical, 
viz., one, Purusa, as unchangeable and the other Prakrti as changeable 
{parindml). The latter being real and eternally existing fnitya) it is 
further led to the fallacy that an eternal entity undergoes change. 
According to the Sahkhya view, the evolution of the Prakrti takes 
place thus : Out of Prakrti issues Mahan or its cosmic aspect or 
Buddhi or psychical aspect. It is the unindividuated cosmic intellect 
which gives rise to Ahamkdra (egoism) or individuated intellect, which 
is also a substance, an active agent. In its sdttvika (pure) aspect it 
leads to the origin of Manas (mind), the function of which is deter- 
minate perception; it is the central organ of the sense-organs and their 
perceptions. Aharnkdra also gives rise to five subtle essences Tanmdtra, 
which in their turn evolve into five gross elements : earth, water, Hre, 

7 Katha, I, 3. lo-ii ; Svetasvatara, V, 7.8.12; ly, 5.1.3. 
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air and ether. Out of these originate the five sense-organs : eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue and body as also the five physical organs: voice, 
feet, hands, anus and generating organ. The process of evolution as 
shown in the Buddhacarita^ is a little different. It is as follows: 
The primal or ultimate cause (Prakrti) and its evolutcs (yikara) consti- 
tute a being (sattva) with the concomitants: birth, old age, disease and 
death. The primal cause manifests itself in five great elements 
[fancabhUta) in their minutest states {tanmatra\ egoism {abamkara) 
arfd unindividuated (avyakta) cosmic intellect {baddhi or ntahan). Their 
evolutes arc the sense-organs and their objects, the hands and feet, the 
voice, the organs of generation and excretion and also the mind. 
There is the soul [atman) which is conscious of the body. This 
consciousness or awareness is intellection, which was possessed by 
saints like Kapila. It is the absence of intellection that produces the 
world of beings. Those who develop individuation (yyakta) and are 
unable to go beyond the notion of I-ness get entangled in worldly 
joys and sufferings while those who discard the notion of I-ncss and 
maintain an unindividuated mind go beyond the world of pain and 
pleasures. This type of Sahkhya teachings, according to the testimony 
of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, was imparted to Prince Siddhartha by his 
spiritual teachers, Arada Kalama and Rudraka Ramaputra and might 
have some influence on his mind in his formulation of the law of 
causation (paticcasamupfdda). 

The Yoga philosophy is similar to that of Sankhya. It has only 
added the existence of the God. It developed the meditational practices 
which perhaps were well known to the Upanisadic seers. There is 
much in common between the Yoga and the Buddhist systems of 
meditation including the meditational terms. 

The Mtmainsakas also admit the reality of the world. 
According to them the souls are eternal, permanent as also the material 
elements composing the universe. Their universe consists (a) of 
living bodies, in which the soul reaps the karmaic c&ects (bhogdyatana), 
(b) of sense-organs (indriya-bboga^sadhana) and (c) of sense-objects 
{bhoga-visayd). 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas go a step further and in place 
of two reals of the Sahkhya admit six categories of reality, viz., subs- 


8 Buddhacarita, Cb.-XII. 
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cance {dravya), quality (guna), motion {karman), universality (sdmanya), 
particularity (yisesa) and inherence (samavdya). Their dravya con- 
sists of the four eternal constituents: space (dkdsd), time {kdld), mind 
{manas) and soul (dtman). Their viewpoints can also be traced in the 
Upanisads. They arc opposed to mere subjectivity of the Vedantists. 

Prince Siddhartha, educated as he was and engaged in search of 
the truth, must have been acquainted with most of the non*Buddhistic 
doctrines stated above. He no doubt denied the existence of a 
permanent soul but he accepted the theory of karman and rebirth, 
which, of course, he had to interpret in a way suited to his non-soul 
doctrine. 

The doctrine of impermanence (anityatd) of the phenomenal world 
must have appealed to him most and led him to give up his princely 
life and luxuries. He recognised at the same time that the only 
means to get out of the clutches of anityatd was spiritual exercises 
as a recluse. The principle of retirement from worldly joys and 
pleasures is denoted as pessimism though strictly speaking the under- 
lying force for retirement is not so much disgust with the world as 
the attainment of nityatd (eternality) — an ineffable state surpassing 
the highest conceivable form of worldly existence, which is unalterably 
associated with birth, old age, disease and death, the four factors, which 
according to the Buddhist traditions filled the mind of Prince 
Siddhartha with conitcrnation not so much for himself as for the 
humanity in general. The impetus to the Prince’s retirement came 
from human misery and so the Prince directed his mind to evolve a 
path that might put an end to that misery and not so much for 
the unfolding of the eternal Truth, on which was concentrated 
the attention of the Upanisadic seers. But there can be no 
enunciation of the path unless the Truth is known and so the Prince 
went through a long course of spiritual exercises and succeeded ultimate- 
ly in visualizing the Truth — the truth of oneness which of course was 
different from the oneness of Jivdtman and Paramdtman. It is not 
known if the Upanisadic teachers had formulated any code of duties 
or chalked out a course for the guidance of their followers; perhaps it 
was kept secret and handed down esoterically from teacher to disciple. 
Buddha made no secret of the path of achieving the goal and so he 
laid bare his scheme of life before one and all who approached him 
with the sincere desire of exerting to overcome the worldly sufferings. 
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His ccliical teachings and his monastic discipline marked a complete 
departure from the old ways of attaining perfection in knowledge* 

Dukkha (Duhkha): Misery of phenomenal existence had already got 
hold of the minds of the Upanisadic thinkers. In the Chandogya 
(vii.1.3) it is stated that a wise man, the knower of self , goes beyond the 
sea of misery {tarati sokam dtmavit) while in a late text like the 
Vedantasdra (^i) appears the statement that a person oppressed by 
death and rebirth, and worldly fire should approach for the true know* 
Icfdge a learned teacher conversant with Brahman, the Truth. The 
Sankhya schoolmen spoke of the misery of human existence and 
analysed it under three heads, viz., internal (ddhydtmika) due to 
physical disorder and mental agitation, external {adhibhautika) due to 
injuries caused by men and beasts or by any outside agency, and 
supernormal (adhidaivika) due to supernatural factors, or the great 
elements (mahdbhiitasy Thus it is evident that the pessimistic view of 
life was already in the air and Buddha only picked it up and made it 
a starting point of his teachings, Buddha told his monks to realise 
that the tears shed by a being in his innumerable existences if accu- 
mulated would exceed the water of a sea {Sarny utta Nikdya, II, pp*^ 7 ^^)* 
In Pali texts,® human misery has been sub-divided in a different 
manner thus: mental and/or physical pain {dukkha'dukkbata^^ 

pleasure turning into pain {viparindma-dukkhatd) and pain which 
arises and disappears due to change {sankhdra’dukkhatd). Of the four 
truths (cattdri ariyasacedni) the first truth to be realised by the wise 
is ^'dakkha** pain or suffering concomitant to phenomenal existence. 
Its popular exposition is the non-fulfilment of one s desire causing 
resentment or disappointment, separation from the dear ones or associa- 
tion with the un desired causing mental pain. This dukkha is suffered 
by the commoners and not by the elect (atiyd)^ and so, strictly 
speaking, such dukkha is not atiyasacca. Dukkha in the eyes of an 
advanced monk {ariya) is the possession of one’s body of five 
constituents (updddna-khandhas), of wealth and property, because 
of the fact that one’s earthly possessions are evanescent and 
subject to decay (vayadhantTnd"^, to impermanence {aniccata)* 
Unless and until this nature of dukkha is fully comprehended 
by a monk, the next three truths, viz., desire as the source 

of dukkha^ end of desire as the termination of dukkha and cighthfold 
9 Visuddhimagga, p. 499; Madhyamikavrtti, p. 475 n. 
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path as leading to the end of dukkha remain incomprehensible to him. 
Realisation of dukkha therefore forms the first step in the Buddhist 
code of spiritual practices and its interpretation is more comprehensive 
than that of the earlier systems. In almost every school of Indian 
thought the woes and worries of a living being due to unfulfilled 
desires are spoken of and there arc' also suggestions about the means of 
avoiding the same*®. The Buddhists however have worked out the 
problem of dukkha in as thorough a manner as possible. 

Aniccata (Anityata) : There can be no two opinions about the fact 
that the pessimistic view of life (dukkha) is based on impermanence 
or rather evanescence (aniccata) of phenomenal objects. Buddha re- 
peatedly reminded his disciples of this fact by saying ^aniced vata 
sankhdrd uppadavayadhammino’ (impermanent are the composites 
which arc subject to origin and decay). Except Nibbdna and Akdsa 
there is nothing unconstituted in this world. Even the infinitesmal 
atoms of earth, water, air and fire (i.e. rupd) contain all the four ele- 
ments and the four qualities; colour (vanna), smell (gandba), taste 
(rasa) and nutritive essence (ojd) which cannot be separated, and as such 
each of the material elements as distinct objects exists in thought only 
so arc the other khandhas, viz., feeling (vedand), perception (sahnd), 
impressions (sankhdrd) and knowledge derived through the senses 
(vinndna). A being therefore is a conceptual entity and has no real 
existence. The Btiddhist point of view differs subkantially from that 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, according to whom, there are six irreducible 
categories of reality. The |aina school of thought goes a step further 
and asserts chat matter (pudgala) is constituted of atoms (paramdnu) 
which arc real and eternal while its action (karma) is also material 
(paudgalika). The Sarvastivadins (or the Vaibhasikas or the Abhidha- 
mmikas) advocated, according to some scholars, 'radical pluralism 
erected on the denial of substance (soul) and the acceptance of discreet 
momentary entities’ and 'change as the replacement of one entity by 
another, it is the cessation of one and emergence of another. The 
combination (of constituents) is not real over and above the constitu- 
ents. The components are real (vastusat), the combination is 
appearance (prafnapti-sat).' The true import of the words 'sarvam 

lo Cf, Gaudapida: Agamasastra, III. 43: 
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asti' of the Sarvascivadins is something different from what has 
been said above. It is a fact that the ■ Satvastivadins offer 
a list of seventy two dharmas under the heads: (i) Matter 
{Ruga)—ii\ (ii) Mind {CiUa)—i\ Mental states {Caitasikas) 
— 46; and Non-mentals (Citta-viprayuktas) — 14. By “all exists” 
(sarvam asti) the Satvastivadins mean existence of concepts 
of past, present and future (trikaiasat) and not the eternal existence 
of phenomenal objects or of their minutest elements, which also arc 
iftipermancnt but not as false as a mirage or objects seen in a dream. 
It is through the realisation of their impermanence and making one’s 
mind completely free from the notion of existence of phenomenal 
objects that an adept can attain emancipation. Hence, the Sarvas- 
tivadins do not really mean that all objects arc real and exist eternally. 

Khanikatta (Ksanikatva): The Buddhists qualify impermanence 
{anityata) with niomcntariness (ksanikd), i. e., the phenomenal objects 
arc subject to change every moment, and within one moment take 
place origin (utpatti), duration (sthiti) and decay (vinasa). As against 
this contention of the Buddhists, it is argued that momentariness can* 
not be directly perceived and further it leads to the admission of the 
absence of any cause (abetukatva); for the origin of the second moment, 
because the first momentary existence disappears then and there and 
cannot be effective in producing the second momentary state. The 
counter-argument of the Buddhists is that momentariness cannot, it 
is true, be established by direct perception but it should be noted that 
momentariness is the characteristic nature (svabhava) of effectiveness 
farthakriyakaritva). By momentary cessation of an object is meant the 
absence of immediately preceding state (svadhikarana-samaya-prdg- 
abhdva). If momentariness as explained above be not admitted, then 
an object would remain the same for more than one moment, and the 
object that produces an effect in the present would also produce the 
same effect in the past and future and would be subject to the fallacy 
that there could not be an accomplished effect {krta-karita) of an 
object, in other words, the purpose of an object would not be served.** 

11 Cf. Brahmasiitra, II, 2.20: • 

12 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, p. 185; Cause cannot 

have a duration the cause after existing placidly for some time should 

suddenly explode into effect,. . ..is illogical. Again, cause cannot be static, 
no such cause is to be found in nature. 
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Hence the Buddhiscs righcly contend chat an object is momentary and 
produces its effect then and there and not in the past or future. It 
may be argued that an object retains its potentiality which will be 
effective in future but this argument is also fallacious because of the 
fact chat two opposite characteristics, viz., presentness and pastness, or 
presentness and futurity cannot exist together. Therefore it should be 
admitted that the momentariness of an object can only establish the 
fulfilment of a purpose and this is not possible if an object remains 
unchanged for more than one moment. The subtlety of the Buddhiit 
interpretation of ksanika is rather unique and may be regarded as a 
contribution to Indian thought. In short, it explains fully the dyna' 
mism of worldly objects or ceaseless change that takes place in worldly 
objects, in nature. 

Paticcasamuppada (Pratityasamutpada) : The question that arises 
next is whether this ceaseless change is accidental or predestined or 
is effected by certain causes {hetu) and conditions (pratyaya). The 
Buddhists reject the first two views and accept the last and offer 
their formula of the law of causation, Paticcasamuppada, popularly 
known as Dharmacakra or the ceaseless cycles of existences of a being. 
The word *'samutpada'' created a confusion in the minds of some 
who took the word in its literal sense and attempted to interpret 
the formula as Buddha’s conception of the origin of the world of 
beings. Buddhaghosa the great Pali commentator of the qth 
century A.D., pointed out in his Visttddhimagga that the word 
samutpada (origin) was used to counteract the false notion of 
nihilism (asat-drsti) while the other word pratJtya (dependent) as an 
antidote to the notion of real existence of worldly object (satdrsti). 
Buddha repeatedly asserted that his interpretation of the Truth kept 
clear of the two extreme views of existence {sat j ash) and non-exis- 
tence {asatjnasti) of worldly objects, of eternalism (sasuata) 
and annihilationism {uccheda), of their limitedness (antavan) and 
unlimitcdncss (anantavan). This is described as the middle 
path {majjbimi patipadaf^ developed later by Nagarjuna as 

13 There is the other popular exposition that Buddha prescribed a middle 
path of spiritual culture, which discarded a life of ease as also a life of extreme 
asceticism. The life of a monk, as chalked out by his Teacher, was one 
approved by him as a general rule, exception however being made in the case 
of those who were bent upon asceticism and took up the DhUtahga practices. 
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Madhyamika or SHnyata pliilosophy, and by Asanga as Yogacara or 
Vijnaftimatrata, 

In the Abhidhamma texts like the Patthana appears an exhaus- 
tive, study of the causes {hetu) and conditions {paccaya). The 
formula of causation has been explained both externally in connec- 
tion with material objects and internally in relation to living 
beings. The origin of an earthen pot depends on several causes 
viz,, clay, water, fire, potter, wheel and so forth, while that of a 
s'prout on seed, water, gardener, etc. The origin of a being is due 
to non-realisation of the Truth {avidya), thirst (trsna), deeds (karma) 
which give a shape to its constituents, organs of sense, and mind. The 
Patthana states that there are in all twentyfour kinds of causes, more 
than one of which are applicable to the origin of an object or a being. 
Some of these causes, again, mean invariable sequences. In fact, the 
complete cessation of the previous momentary state cannot produce the 
succeeding one, and again, there is nothing to pass from the former to 
the latter. In that case, the law of causation really means only the law 
of invariable sequence which is observed in nature. The Lahkavatara- 
siitra (p. 103) denies causal origin and speaks of sequence of objects, 
but it also discusses six kinds^* of causes which are quite different 
from those of the Patthana, Nagarjuna in his Madhyamakakarika 
refers to four^® out of the twentyfour causes mentioned in the Patthana. 

The Madhyamikas and the Yogacaras like the Vedantists do not 
admit the existence of the phenomenal world and so they relegate the 
law of causation to conventional truths (sarnvrtisatya) and utilise it to 
establish the relative appearance of objects, e.g., long and short, 
red and black are mere conventional terms used relatively 
and have no existence whatsoever. Nagarjuna remarks that as 
objects that have origination do not exist and so its existence 
cannot be established as uncaused, or as caused by itself, or by 
non-self, or by both self and non-self.** The Lankdvatara states that 

14 Lahkavatara, p. 83: j *, ; 

I *5 Madhyamakakarika. I, 2. 

16 Madhyamakdrika, I, 7; XXI.^13; XXIII. 20: 
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the ignorant only conceive of objects as originating out of causes and 
conditions, and for not knowing the true law takes repeated births in 
the three worlds/^ In the Brahmasutra there is the statement that 
there can be no origination of an ever existing substance^*. Thus, 
there is complete unanimity between the Mahayanists and the 
Vedantists about the ever existent Real as causeless and conditionless. 

The question then arises, why the Mahayanists take the law of 
causation into their consideration. They state that this law has two-fold 
purpose, first to point out the relative appearance of phenomena'ls 
objects and secondly to establish by inference that the Real has 
nothing to do with cause and condition (apratityasamutpanna). This 
law is needed to initiate the unlibcrated into the Truth of non-exis- 
tence of the phenomenal world and thereby into the uncaused Truth 
Both the Hinayana and Mahayana texts state that one, who comprehend 
the law of causation, realises the Truth and visualises the Buddha’*. 
The law of causation leads to the realisation of the fact that the 
Reality remains undisturbed by origin and decay and is beyond any 
description** and so the law is called fondly by Candrakirti as the 
mother of Buddhas of ten powers*’. 

Slightly different is the line of reasoning adopted by the 
Hinayanists for showing that the law of causation leads to the 
realisation of the Truth. They have developed a chain of illustra- 
tive terms such as ignorance (avidya) of past life causing certain 
impressions {samskara), which in turn produce consciousness that 
takes rebirth {^pratisandhi-vijnana). It is followed by the present life 
consisting of the five constituents fnama-riipa), six sense-organs and 
their objects {sadayatana), contact {sparsa), feeling (vedana), thirst 
{trsna), strong attachment [upaddna) and lastly, clinging for rebirth 
(bhava). After this, takes place another existence (jdti) which ends 
ultimately in old age and death**. 

17 Lahkdvatdra, p. 105-6. 

18 Brahmasutra, II. 3.9 

Sec Aspects of Mahayana Enddhism^ P* 5 *- 

20 Madhyamakakarika, VII, i6; tiff?!, I 

22 Cf. LahkSvatara, p. 103. 
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Lest this formula of twelve terms creates the impression that it 
represents the Buddhist view of the tree of life similar 
to that of Sahkhya, Buddhaghosa pointed out in his V isuddhimagga 
(p* 5^5) according to the Sahkhya school, the first term 

Prakrti is uncaused and is the primeval source of the tree of life 
whereas Avidya is not necessarily the first term in the Buddhist 
law of causation and also it is not uncaused and hence it cannot be 
the primeval source. The chain of terms may commence at any link, 
say, thirst or even birth. Avidya has for its cause thirst or wrong 
views, etc. The terms illustrate only some invariable sequences. 

Avidya (Ajnana) : Like the Buddhists, Sankara also states that 
ignorance (avidya) cannot be the primeval cause but he argues against 
the Buddhist contention that avidya cannot be the cause of mental 
impressions (samskara) because, logically, negation or absence of some- 
thing cannot be a productive cause. In reply the Buddhists state that 
avidya is not a mere negation but is something positive — it is 
the misguided knowledge due to wrong views (mithya-darsana).^^- 
It is impure and acts as a hindrance to knowledge. It is produced 
by attachment, hatred and delusion (rdga, dvesa, moha) and belief 
in a self (satkayadrsti) leading to erroneous apprehensions (vifaryasa) 
e.g., evil as good, unhappiness as happiness, impurity as purity, 
non-soul as soul and so forth. It is due to incorrect mental application 
{ayoniso manasikaro). It means a clouded and deluded mind^*. !Sahkara 
in his comment on Brahmasutra (I. 1 ) points out that avidya means 
the apprehension of certain qualities superimposed on the attribute- 
less Reality, the Pure Soul. The opponents argue that superimposition 
can take place only upon an object directly perceived and not on 
an imperceptible pure self. Sankara in reply points out that sky 
(dkdsa) has no objective existence still the unenlightened men speak 
of the sky as blue or compare it with cauldron upturned and so forth. 
He argues further that though the pure self is attributeless still it 
serves as the basis of the notion of I-ness, hence it is not as non- 
existent as the sky. The knowledge derived through superimposition 
on an object and its consequent misapprehension, e.g., nacre as silver, 
rope as snake, is known as Nescience (Avidya) in Vedanta. In his 

23 Ahhidharmakosa, III, 29. 

24 See M 3 dhyamikavrtti, p. 452 quoting Pratityasamutfadasiitra, 
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comments on Brahnasutra (II. i. 14) Sankara offers another expost* 
tion of Avidya. He writes that name and form (nama-rufa) arc 
manifestations of ignorance (avidya) and as such they are indescribable 
as existing or non-existing and are included in Isvara or the God, the 
creator and arc known as Cosmic Nescience (Maya), Energy (Sakti). 
Isvara is different from ndma-riipa but is its upholder or is circums- 
cribed by ndmarupa, i.e., avidya is similar to space in an earthen jar. 
He is therefore the moulder of a conscious being. From the standpoint 
of Avidya, Isvara is supreme, omnipotent and omniscient, and from the 
highest standpoint He is identical with Brahman, the ultimate Truth*. 
In His subtlest form He is Isvara, the omniscient and in His grossest 
form the manifested world in its infinite diversity. 

The later Vedantists have given more positive conception of 
nescience {Ajnana — Avidya), saying that it is composed of three 
qualities ; purity (sattvas), activity (rajas) and impurity (tamas), which 
in turn produce the five subtle elements and so forth as found in the 
Sankhya system. The Ajnana of the Vedantists is said to be neither 
existing nor non-existing because though it docs not exist in reality, 
it has an apparent existence which is indescribable but causes delusion. 
The Lahkavatara ( p. 106) uses the term Bhranti in place of 
Vcdantic 'Ajnana' and expatiates on it s.iying that the glow of a 
circling fire (alatacakra) is seen by the wise**. It is devoid of both 
existence and non-existence but at the same time it is in a sense eternal 
(bhrantih sasvata). It continues to exist so long as one’s knowledge 
functions but it ceases when one puts at rest all his thought- 
constructions'*. In other words, the Lahkavatara supports the Vcdantic 
conception of Ajnana. 

Kamma (Karman): The Buddhists fully recognise the influence of 
Karman and its effects on a being’s repeated existences. Of the twelve 
terms or links in the chain of causation, the second and the tenth i.e. 
mental impressions (samskdra) and desire for rc-existence (bhava) are 


25 1 Cf. Lahkavatara, p. 298, 

26 Lahkavatara, p. 295: 
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regarded as resultants oJ acts oJ one’s past life and present life respective- 
ly* The fact that a being is born with name and form, i.c., mental 
and material constituents, implies that in its previous existence it had 
mental obsessions due to lack of true knowledge i^avidya) and collected 
the so-called merits and demerits and developed certain mental disposi- 
tions (samskaras) which produced the consciousness for rebirth (prtfti- 
sandhi-vijhana), which in its turn brought about its re-existence and 
gave it a name and form. After re-existence the being in due 
course becomes subject to the roots of evils, viz., attachment, hatred 
and delusion*® and reaches the end of its life with a desire {lhavd) for 
another existence. And so it is said in the Mahavastu^^ that the first 
and the eighth links, nescience and thirst, arc the roots of Karma 
leading to rebirth. In Buddhist texts it is repeatedly stated that a 
being is subject to his deeds, inherits the good or bad effects, and has 
its origin out of his own past deeds.®® It is on account of an 
individual's deeds that one becomes a cultivator, an artist or a 
king®^ Deeds arc divided into three categories thus: those which 
produce fruit (i)^ in this life (ditthadhammavedamya); (li) in the 
next life {f 4 ppajjavedamya); (iii) in a future life {a para party a- 
vedamya). Some of the Avadanas and Jatakas^ particularly the Virna*^ 
navatthii and Petavatthu and Mahakarmavibhanga'^^ illustrate through 
stories the effects of good and evil deeds. 

It is by the elimination of deeds {kamma) that a person attains full 
emancipation.®® Self-exertion is the only means of Nirvana, said 
Buddha and by self-exertion he meant the performance of certain 

27 Kosa, III, 24. 

28 Nettippakarana, 13; Anguttara^ V, p. 261: I 

29 III, p. 65. 
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deeds, spiritual or otherwise. Hence the greatest emphasis was laid 
on one’s acts and exertion and non-dependence on a superior power 
or on any ritual and ceremony. Kamrna is inexorable and can only be 
counteracted by proper exertions as Ahgulimala got rid o( his sins o( 
indiscriminate killing by his spiritual exercises (sadhana). Again, 
Buddha himself could not escape the effects of his past deeds as is 
illustrated by the event of his being wounded by a stone chip of a 
missile thrown by Devadatta. Sankara also admits that man is the 
architect of his destiny and that his karma, past and present, must 
produce fruits which are to be exhausted by enjoyment or suffering. 
According to the Vcda,ntists\* however, karma connotes not only meri- 
torious and demeritorious deeds but also fulfilment of duties prescribed 
for a particular caste {yarnd) and stage of life (asrama), as well as per- 
formance of sacrifices and expiatory ceremonies {frayascitta'). Liberation 
is to be attained, according to Ramanuja, not only by true knowledge 
(jhana) but also by karma, by which, he meant, rituals prescribed in 
the sastras. It is also enjoined in the Vedantic texts that karma 
should be free from any desire for reward (niskama) and such karma 
can destroy the accumulated effects of one’s past life. Karma is divided 
into three categories : (i) deed already commenced (fprarabdha), (ii) deed 
already accumulated {saheita), and (iii) deed that is being accumulated 
(sahciyamSna). Of these three, the first must take its own course 
while the second can be destroyed, and the third prevented by 
acquisition of true knowledge. 

There is a general agreement between the Vedantic and the 
Buddhist view of karman and its elimination, except that the former 
relics partially on rituals and ceremonies for neutralizing karmaic 
effects — a view wholly unacceptable to the Buddhists. 

Soul and Rebirth : As the Buddhists do not admit the existence of 
a permanent self, they replace the word “transmigration” by “rebirth”. 

The conception of atman in the Upanisads has given rise to two 
views : (i) that the self is similar to a spark issuing out of a mass of 
fire; and (ii) that the self is similar to space within an earthen jar. 
Sankara gives preference to the second view and describes it as eternal, 
unchanging, undecaying, immaculate.’- It is not gross, not eyes, not 
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lifc-fotcc, not mind, not doer, it is just pure intelligence.*® It pervades 
the whole body though it is infinitesmally small. At death it passes 
out of the eyes, or skull or some other portion of the body. 

The living self limited by the adjuncts of the body of an indivi> 
dual, his sense-organs, mind, intelligence and notion of 1-ncss becomes 
an empirical self, perceiving pleasant and unpleasant feelings. It is 
unaware of its true nature and is in the grip of nescience; its power 
and knowledge become limited and it becomes an agent, an enjoyer of 
adts, by which it accumulates merits and demerits. 

The Buddhists contend that in the ultimate analysis of the con- 
stituents of a being there is no trace of a permanent soul, which 
according to the Vedantists, is unconstituted {asamskrta). They argue 
that the unconstituted, immaculate and permanent substance has 
nothing to do with the constituted (samskrta), and logically also, two 
objects, having opposite characteristics, can never exist together as 
light and darkness. Hence they uphold the doctrine of the non- 
existence of a real self. They point out that the five constituents 
forming a being (i.e. upadana-skandhas) as distinguished from the 
mass of elements (skandharasi) give rise to the wrong notion of 
I*ness or satkayadrsti. They do not also accept the position taken by 
the Sammitlya Buddhists that the five constituents on combination 
produce a sixth constituent called Pudgala which lasts as long as the 
upadana-skandhas continue. They deny the existence of empirical 
self of the Vedantists or of Pudgala of the Sammitiyas. Such 
denial leads to the question as to how the Buddhists explain the 
transference of karmaic effects of an individual from one existence to 
another. ‘ 

The Vedantists hold the view that the empirical self serves as the 
transmitter of karmaic effects. It continues after the death of a living 
being and transmigrates like a caterpillar from one existence to another. 
It does not give up the old body till it obtains a foothold in another 
body.®^ In his comments on Brahmasutra (III. i.i) Sankara states 
that the living being at the time of his death dreams of his future 
existence and grows an attachment for it, and so the empirical self 
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cxtciuls its creative effort; it is a continuation or extension 
(dirghikarana) anti not exactly similar to the movement of a caterpillar. 
The empirical self carries with it the subtle body (siiksn$a-sartra=s 
lihga deha) composed of three vestures or sheaths (kosay^ This subtle 
body carries with it all the merits and demerits accumulated in past 
existences as also nescience (avidyi) along with the impressions left by 
past experiences {piirvaprajha janmantanya samskdrah), leaving behind 
all material elements, gross or subtle. This subtle body remains along 
with the empirical self till the attainment of liberation. 

Regarding tlie transference of karmaic effects, the Buddhist view 
is wholly different from that of the Vedanta. The Buddhists take 
their stand on their doctrine of momentariness, and explain that the 
mental and material constituents (ndmardpa) of a being undergo 
change, in other words, birth and death, cessation and re-appearance, 
decay and origination, occur at every moment, which has not even an 
inBnitesmal duration. These arc as dynamic as nature and are never 
static even for a moment. Hence the karmaic effects are transmitted 
every moment. At the time of death the ndmariipa obtains 
the subtlest form modified by the impressions of past life and develops 
a will for re existence (pratisandhivijhdna) which in turn gives rise in 
the next existence to the nascent mental state {bhavahga-citta) similar 
to the Yogacara conception of dlayavijhana or consciousness-receptacle. 
This bhavahga-citta comes out of the womb or the egg-shell and deve- 
lops the nascent sense-organs. Hence, according to the Buddhists, there 
is rebirth and not transmigration and the reborn ndmariipa carries 
with them all the karmaic effects of past life. 

They explain - the continuity of a constituted being and 
its karmaic effects as a ceaseless flux like fire passing over 
dry grass in a field. In the day to day life of an individual, this 
ceaseless change is perceptible. An individual never remains identically 
the same from day to day i.e. from moment to moment. In this 
unending flux death and rebirth are mere sequences. The flux ceases 
only when the individual realises the Truth and arrests the flow of 
karmaic effects or mental dispositions {sarnskdra). 

38 (i) = consciousness as an active agent. 
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The Mahayanists do not admit the existence of the phenomenal 
world of beings and objects, which according to the Yogacara school, 
is the mental creation of a being out of desires conserved in a latent 
form from time immemorial {anadikalavasana). It is a conceptual 
world (^prapanca) of its own — a world which has no more existence 
than objects seen in a dream®*. Hence the Yogacarins do not speculate 
about namariipa or their momentariness. The Madhyamikas go a 
step further and do not even admit that the phenomenal world is an 
extension of mind. They simply state that the origin, continuity and 
decay of the phenomenal world has no more existence than delusion, 
dream or city of Gandharvas*®, or the two Moons seen by jaundiced 
eyes. 

The Buddhists regard that the Vedantic conception of flvatman 
stands in the way of the removal of the notion of I-ness {ahankara) 
which is the only means for attaining liberation. 

The Reality or the Highest Truth: The conception of Brahman 
or the Absolute varies slightly in the different Upanisads. Sankara 
has tried to reconcile them to propound his own Advayavada or 

Monism. On the basis of statements mainly of the Chdndogya 
Upanisad, he says that Brahman is ever existent and is identical 
with the universe. It is both infinitely large and infinitesmally 
small. It is one, real, eternal, non-dual and attributeless. In 
the Brhadaranyaka-upanisad (II.3.i.)*‘ there are references to the two 
aspects of Brahman, as Parabrahma and Aparabrahma. The former 
represents the Brahman which is pure, subtle, immortal, undefined, 

attributeless (nirupadhi), transcendent, beyond description with the 

limited vocabularies of the world. The latter represents Brahman as 
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superimposed by Nescience (Ajnana) when it appears as gross, limited, 
mortal, determinate, and possessed of certain attributes (sofadhi). 
These two aspects are expressed in the words “tat tvam asi" (Thou 
art that)^^ and compared to a snake and its coils, the snake being the 
Real self and the coil the individuated self. A simpler simile is 
unlimited space limited within a jar, the former being Parabrahma and 
the latter Afarabrahma. In the Brhaddranyaka, Chdndogya and 
Taittiriya Upanisads, Brahman is described as the supreme bliss 
(paramananda) and pure intelligence (vijhana). In the Mandukya- 
karika Brahman is said to be indeterminate, inexpressible, eternally 
refulgent and trans-empirical, while in the Brahmasiitra (III. 2.22) 
it is stated that Brahman can only be referred to by negations of known 
concepts («e/r neti). The conceptions about Brahman in the various 
texts may be summed up thus: 

(i) Brahman is non-dual, inexpressible, trans-empirical and can be 
spoken of by negative concepts only; (ii) Brahman is immanent in 
the universe, and (iii) Brahman exists, it is pure intelligence and 
supreme bliss (sat-cit-ananda) and (iv) Brahman may become limited, 
gross and endowed with attributes from the conventional but not 
from the highest standpoint. 

The Monistic philosophy of Vedanta finds a better exposition in 
the Buddhist, specially Mahayanic texts, in which the Truth is 
repeatedly referred to as non-dual and non-divisible (advayam advaidhi- 
karam). In the Pali texts Nirvana is described by negatives only as 
not born, not diseased, not dying, not happiness, not unhappiness and 
so forth. It is only in popular phraseology we come across its posi- 
tive account as tranquil, i. e., undisturbed by origin and decay {santam), 
happy (sukham) and deathless (amrtapadam). The Mahayanists arc 
emphatic in their statements that the Reality is attributeless {sunyata), 
oneness and sameness (tathata), the end of phenomenal existences 
{bhutakott), the sum-total of all existences (dharmadhatu). It is ever 
existent, unoriginated and undecaying, and as such it is unchangeable 
and infinite and can in no circumstances become limited. Thus, it is 
apparent that the Buddhists were more accurate than the Vedantists 
in their exposition of the Monistic philosophy. 


42 Chandogya, VI, 8. 7, 
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The first fundamental difference between Vedanta and Buddhism 
regarding the highest Truth is the former’s attempt to offer a 
positive description of the Reality as existent {sat), pure conscious- 
ness ( cit ) and supreme bliss (ananda). Excepting the attribute 
•sat’ and that also used very discreetly, the other attributes 
are not acceptable to the Buddhists, who contend that any 
positive description of the transcendental implies its opposites viz., 
non-existence, non-consciousness and non-bliss and that any charac- 
teozation of the Reality is false representation {frafanca). The only 
approach to the highest Reality, they state, is possible by negation 
alone. The Madhyamikas confine themselves therefore to the descrip- 
tion of nirvana in pure negative terms thus : NirvSna is that which 
is neither to be eschewed nor to be obtained; which is neither eternal 
nor subject to extinction; which is beyond origin and decay. But 
they do not say that Nirvana or Buddha or Tathagata is non-existent. 
They agree with the Vedantists in holding that the Absolute is 
not non-existent. They hold that those who attempt to characterize the 
inexpressible undecaying one get bewildered by characterization and 
do not visualise the Tathagata.'** 

The second fundamental difference between Vedanta and Buddhism 
lies in the Vedantic conception of the Absolute becoming limited 
temporarily although superficially. The Buddhists are unrelenting in 
their arguments that the Real must remain the Real for ever and suffer 
no change even superficially and temporarily because it can no longer 
be called Absolute. They have used the terms unreal or conventional 
{samvrti) and real or absolute {faramartha) but they regard the former 
as non-existent as objects seen in a dream. They hold that there is 
no via media between the two, hence, they do not accept the concep- 
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tion of Aparabrahma. Even the temporary and superficial association 
of two with opposite characteristics, viz., purity and impurity, unlimi- 
tedness and limitedness, they state, is as illogical as the co-existence 
of blackness and whiteness, of hotness and coldness. 

It is noteworthy that the Vedantic conception of the identity of 
Brahman with the universe** is fully endorsed by the Madhyamikas 
who state that there is not the slightest difference between Nirvana 
and the phenomenal world (Samsara)*^ . 

The Yogacarins hold a view midway between the Madhyamikas 
and the Vedantists in that they qualify the Absolute as not only 
existent (sat) but also as pure mind or consciousness (vijhanamatra). 
They have also introduced the conception of Tathagatagarbha which 
bears comparison with the Vedantic conception of Jivatman. In the 
Lankavatara (p. 77) it is stated that the Teacher spoke of the 
I athagatagarbha, which is pure and refulgent by inherent nature, 
dwells in every living being, encased in sense-organs and other constitu- 
ents forming a being. It is like an invaluable jewel wrapped 
in a dirty cloth. It is ever existent, unchanging, tranquil and 
eternal. In the text, care however has been taken to point out 
that their conception of T athagatagarbha is not identical with 
the heretical doctrine of the soul-theorists, as they do not admit 
the existence of the Highest Soul (Paramatman). 

N. Dutt 
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Duhkha-Satya 

The first Noble Truth of Buddhism, Dukkham ariyasaccam, is 
generally translated by almost all scholars as “The Noble Truth of 
Suffering”, and it is interpreted to mean that life according to 
Buddhism is nothing but suffering and pain. This translation and 
interpretation are highly unsatisfactory and misleading. It is because 
tff this narrow translation and interpretation that many people are 
misguided to regard Buddhism as pessimistic. First of all, Buddhism 
is neither pessimistic nor optimistic. It takes a realistic view of life 
and of the world. It looks at things objectively. It does not falsely 
lull you to live in a fool’s paradise, nor does it frighten and agonize 
you with all kinds of ideas of imaginary fears and sins. It tells you 
exactly and objectively (yathabhUtam) what you are and what the 
world is, and shows you the right way to perfect freedom, peace, 
tranquility and happiness. 

It is true that the Pali word dukkha or Sanskrit duhkha in ordinary 
usage means “suffering”, “pain” or “misery” as opposed to the 
word stikha meaning “happiness”, “comfort” or “ease”. But the 
term dukkha as the first Noble Truth has a philosophical meaning and 
connotes an enormously wider sense. It is admitted that the term 
dukkha in the first Noble Truth contains the ordinary meaning of 
“suffering” or “pain”, but in addition to that it includes also deeper 
ideas such as “imperfection”, “impermanence”, “emptiness”, “un- 
substantiality”, “conflict”. It is difficult therefore to find one word 
to embrace the whole conception of the term dukkha as the first Noble 
Truth, and so it is better to leave it untranslated than to give an 
incomplete and wrong idea by conveniently rendering it as “suffering” 
or “pain”. 

Buddhism does not deny happiness in life. On the contrary it 
admits different forms of happiness, both material and spiritual, for 
laymen as well as for monks. But all that is included in the dukkha. 
Even the very pure states of dhydna attianed by the practice of higher 
meditation, which are free even from a shadow of suffering or pain in 
the accepted sense of those words and which may be described as 
unmixed happiness, and also the state of dhyana which is free from 
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sensations botli pleasant {sukha) and unpleasant (diikkha) and which is 
only pure equanimity and awareness— even these extremely high, pure 
spiritual states are included in the dukkha. Not because they are 
suflcring or pain, but because they too arc sankhara, conditioned, 
subject to change, impermanent and unsubstantial. 

The conception of the dukkha as the first Noble Truth may be 
viewed from three aspects: (i) dukkha as ordinary suffering {dukkha- 
dukkha), (2) dukkha as change {viparinama-dukkha) and (3) dukkha 
as conditioned state (sankhara-dukkha).^ 

Ail kinds of suffering in life like birth, old age, sickness, death, 
union with unpleasant conditions, separation from beloved ones and 
agreeable conditions, not getting what one desires, grief, lamentation, 
distress — all such forms of physical and mental suffering, which arc 
universally accepted as suffering and pain, are included in the dukkha 
as ordinary suffering (dukkha-dukkha). 

A happy feeling, a happy condition in our life is not permanent, 
not everlasting, ft changes sooner or later. When it changes it pro- 
duces an unhappy feeling, an unhappy condition. This vicissitude is 
included in the dukkha as change (viparinama-dttkkha). 

These two forms of dukkha, namely dukkba-dukkha and viparind- 
tna-dukkha, may be included in the first Noble Truth according to 
the conventional {samvrti) sense. 

But the third form of dukkha, i.c. dukkha as a conditioned state 
{sahkhdra-dukkha), is dukkha in the ultimate sense {paramdrtha), and 
calls for a little analytical explanation of what we consider as “being”, 
as “individual” or as “I”. According to Buddhist philosophy what 
we call a “being”, ‘ individual” or is only a combination of 

everchanging physical and mental energies which may be divided into 
five aggregates (pancakkhandhd). The Buddha says: “In short, these 
five aggregates of attachment are dukkha” (sankhittena pancupadanak- 
khandha dukkha). Here it should be clearly understood ' that the 
dukkha and the five aggregates arc not two different things ; the five 
aggregates themselcves are the dukkha. We will understand this point 
better when we get an idea about the five aggregates. 


I. Visuddhimaggii (PTS), p. 499; Abhidhurma-samuccaya, pp. 36. 38 (ed. 
Pradhan, Santiniketan, 1950). 
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Now what are these five aggregates which constitute the so>callc(l 
being ? 

The first is the aggregate of matter {riipakkhanciha). In this term 
“the aggregate of matter” are included the four great elements 
{cattari mahabhUtani), namely, the elements of solidity, fluidity, 
energy and motion, and their derivatives {tifadaya-rupa). In the 
“derivatives of four great elements” are included our five material 
sense organs, i.e. the faculties of eye, car, nose, tongue and body and 
their corresponding objects in the external world, i.e. visible form, 
sound, odour, taste and tangible things and also some ideas or thoughts 
which arc objects of mind. Thus the whole sphere of matter, both 
internal and external, is included in the aggregate of matter. 

The second is the aggregate of sensations (yedanakkbandba). In 
this group are included all our sensations, pleasant or unpleasant or 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant, experienced through the contact of 
our sense organs with the external world. That is to say, the sensa- 
tions experienced through the contact of the eye with visible forms, 
car with sounds, nose with odour, tongue with taste, body with 
tangible objects and mind (which is the sixth faculty in Buddhist 
philosophy) with mind-objects or thoughts or ideas. All our physi- 
cal and mental sensations are included in this group. 

The third is the aggregate of perceptions {sannakkbandba). Like 
the sensations, perceptions also arc produced through the contact of 
our sen;e faculties with the external world. 

The fourth is the aggregate of mental formations (sankbarakkban- 
dba). In this group are included all volitional mental activities, both 
good and bad, which produce karmic effects, such as attention {man- 
asikara), will (ebanda), determination {adbimokkha), confidence 
{saddba), concentration {samadbi), intelligence or wisdom {panna), 
energy (viriya), desire (rdga), repugnance or hate (patigba), conceit 
(mana), idea of self (sakkdya-dittbi) etc. There are 52 such mental 
activities which constitute the aggregate of mental formations. 

The fifth is the aggregate of consciousness (yinmnakkbandba). 
Consciousness is a reaction or a response which has one of the six 
sense faculties (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind) as its basis 
and an external phenomenon as its object. E.g. the visual conscious- 
ness has the eye as its basis and a visible form as its object. $0 is the 
consciousness connected with other faculties. 
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Dubkha-Satya 


Very briefly these are the five aggregates. What we call “being” 
or “individual'’ or ‘‘I” is only a name or a label given to the combi- 
nation of these five groups. They are all impermanent. They are 
in a state of flux of momentary arising and disappearing. One thing 
disappears conditioning the appearance of the next in a scries of cause 
and effect. There is no substantiality in them. There is nothing 
behind them that can be called a permanent, unchanging self (atman)^ 
individuality or any thing that can be called “I”, apart from these 
five aggregates. Everyone will agree that neither matter, nor sensa- 
tion, nor preception, nor any one of those mental activities, nor cons- 
ciousness can really be called “I”. But when these five physical and 
mental aggregates, which are interdependent, are working together 
in combination as a physio-psychological machine we get the idea of 
“ 1 ”. But this is only an imaginary idea which is nothing but one of 
those 52 mental formations of the fourth aggregate, which we have 
just mentioned. These five aggregates together, which we popularly 
call a being, arc the dukkha itself (sankhdra-dukkha). There is no 
other “being” or “I” standing behind these five aggregates who ex- 
periences the dukkha. There is no unraoving mover behind the 
movement. It is only movement. In other words, there is no thinker 
behind the thought. Thought itself is the thinker. It you remove 
the thought there is no thinker. Here one cannot fail to notice how 
this Buddhist view is diametrically opposed to the conception of 
Cartesian cogito. 

This is the Noble Truth of Dukkha. This does not at ail make 
the life of a Buddhist melancholy or sorrowful, as some people wrong- 
ly imagined. On the contrary, a true Buddhist is the happiest in the 
world. He has no fears or anxieties. He is always calm and serene, 
and cannot be upset or dismayed by changes or calamities, because 
he secs and takes things as they arc. The Buddha was never melan- 
choly or gloomy. He was described by his contemporaries as “ever- 
smiling” {mihita-fubbangama). In Buddhist paintings and sculptures 
the Buddha is always represented with a face happy, contented and 
serene. Never a trace of suffering or agony is to be seen. There 
arc two ancient Budhhist texts called the Thera-gdtha and the Therh 
gatha which are full of happy and joyful utterances by the Buddha’s 
disciples, both male and female, who found peace and happi- 
ness in his teaching. The king of Kosala once cold the Buddha that 
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unlike many a disciple o£ other religious systems who looked haggard, 
coarse, pale, emaciated and unprepossessing, the disciples of the Buddha 
were ‘‘joyful and elated {hatthafahattha), jubilant and exultant 
{ftdaggudagga), enjoying the religious life (abhiratariipa), with 
senses pleased {pnitindriya), free from anxiety {appossukka), serene 
[fannaloma), peaceful {paradavutta) and living with a gazelle’s mind 
(migabhUtena cetasa)" i.c. light hearted. The king added that he 
believed that this healthy disposition was due to the fact that ‘‘these 
venerable ones had certainly realized the great and full significance 
of the Blessed one’s teaching.”* Buddhism is quite opposed to melan- 
cholic, sorrowful and gloomy attitude of mind which is considered 
a hindrance to the realization of Truth. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to remember that joy is one of the seven essential 
qualities to be cultivated for the realization of Nibbana {Bojjhanga). 

W. Rahula 


i. Majibima-nikaya II (PTS), p. i i i 
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Nirodha-Satya 

111 ilic Abliitlharnia all objects (dharma) arc classified under 
two heads, satiiskrta (constituted) and asaniskrta (unconstituted). 
Objects as arc caused or constituted are called ‘sariiskrta’ and those 
which are not caused or constituted, that is to say, which arc eternal, 
arc called ‘asaihskrta’. Asadukrta objects are of three types, — 
‘akasa’; ‘pratisaihkhya-nirodha’ and ‘apratisanikhya-nirodha’. In the 
present paper we confine ourselves to the study of ‘nirodha*. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind that according to the Sautrantika 
view, asaihskrta objects are denied physical and intellectual 
existence. The Sauttilntika thinks that as ail objects arc fiuxional in 
character, their physical or intellectual exisrence is a contradiction in 
term. It is for this reason that the Sautrantika has not recognised 
'nirodha as physically or intellectually existing (dravyasat) though its 
existence (as prajnaptisat) is acknowledged in the Sastras. The 
VatsIputrTyas state that ‘nirvana’ alone is asathskpa, and therefore 
they do not also admit its dravyasatta. The Yogacara school docs not 
recognise the dravyasatta of ‘nirodha’ apart from consciousness. The 
Madhyamikas also cannot posit ‘nirodha’ as physically existing. It 
seems therefore that it is only in the opinion of the Vaibhasika that 
‘nirodha possesses dravyasatta, and it will be our endeavour in this 
article to discuss ‘nirodha’ as described by the Vaibhasika.^ 

Nirodha is classified under three heads, viz., ‘Pratisamkhya. 
nirodha , ‘ApratisamkhyS-nirodha’ and ‘Anityata-nirodha’. It is 
worthy of notice that in the original Abhidharmakosa we come 
across two types of nirodha,— Pratisamkhyanirodha and Apratisamkhya- 
nirodha. But the Anityaunirodha also has been specifically 
mentioned in the Sphutartha. ' 

It is to be seen that the two terms, ‘nirodha’ and ‘nirodha-satya’ 
h.ive not been used as synonyms. Because the term ‘nirodha’ has 
been used to refer to three types of ‘nirodha’, while the term ‘nirodha* 

1 The present article has been written on the basis of the Abhidharmakola 
of Vasubandhu and its Commentary, Sphutartha of Yasomitra. For a more 
comprehensive account of ‘Nirodha-Satya’ the reader may, consult the book 
entitled Vaibhasika Oarsana’ (in Bengali) written by the writer. 
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sacya’ denotes only pratisathkhyanirodha and apratisathkhyanirodha. 
It is for this reason that when the Abhidharmakosa describes ‘nirodha* 
satya’ as one of the four *Arya-satyas’, it means pracisathkhya> 
nirodha and apratisathkhyanirodha only and does not take notice 
of anityata-nirodha. 

The term ‘nirodha’ is generally used to denote negation. The 
expression ‘nirodha of a jar’ means the negation or the destruction 
of a jar. Similarly the sentence ‘the current of the stream has been 
njruddha (stopped)’ conveys that the stream which had been flowing 
on from before has ceased, that is to say, the current is no more 
and has been destroyed. But in the present article, where we 
propose to review the nirodha-satya from the Vaibhasika point of view, 
it cannot be maintained that the term conveys the sense of negation, 
inasmuch as according to the Vaibhasika, negation is a flgmcnt of 
imagination like the rabbit’s horn. Nirodha has been described 
in Buddha>vacana as an Arya-satya. Further the Vaibhasika includes 
pratisamkhyanirodha and apratisathkhyanirodha in the list of 
asaihskrta objects. And, as such they are recognised as eternal 
entities. Hence, pratisathkhyanirodha and apratisathkhyanirodha 
are not, in the opinion of the Vaibhasika, of the nature of negation. 

Let us now analyse the derivative meaning of the term ‘nirodha’. 
The suffix to imply ‘bhava’ has not been attached, but it conveys the 
meaning of the agent (kartr). As such the derivative meaning of the 
word ‘nirodha’ is, that which retards or shuts out. It is for this reason 
Yasomitra has described ‘vi-saihyoga’ or pratisathkhyanirodha as *a 
closed door, which shuts out the different klesas’. So the Vaibhasika 
conceives of the pratisamkhyanirodha and apratisathkhyanirodha 
as different kinds of ‘invincible walls’ which are eternal entities. The 
person striving for Nirvana does not create pratisatiikhyanirodha 
and apratisathkhyanirodha, but he collects those ever-existing entities 
for his own purpose i.e., for the attainment of Nirvana. 

Pratisaihkhydnirodha 

The Vaibhasika texts have mentioned only two varieties of nirodha* 
satya, viz., pratisathkhyanirodha and apratisathkhya-nirodiia. The term 
pratisathkhyanirodha may be explained as nirodha, which an individual 
secures by means of pratisathkhyi. It is with the help of the 
Anantarya-marga’ (the i6th ksana of the Njrvedhabhagiya) the 
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individual drives out the klcsas, and with the help of the 
*Vimukti-marga’ (the first fifteen ksanas of the Nirvedhabhagiya) 
the door of the visaiiiyoga or pratisamkhyaiiirodha is shut against 
these different klesas. It is therefore to be understood that the 
•nirodha’ which the individual attains through the pursuit of 
vimuktimarga is called pratisathkhyanirodha. 

But it should be pointed out that the aforesaid meaning of 
jiratisaihkhyanirodha cannot be endorsed in view of the fact that the 
Vaibhasika texts have laid it down that certain apratisamkhyanirodhas 
too may be secured with the help of pratisamkhya or vimuktimarga. 
It is therefore quite in the fitness of things that Vasubandhu has 
sought to describe or define it in a different way. In his opinion 
ptatisaritkhyanirodha is an object which retards contact. The prefix 
‘vi’ in the term visamyoga suggests ‘opposition’, and as such the term 
(visaihyoga) means ‘that which opposes or retards contact’. 

It should be mentioned here that though pratisamkhyanitodha 
means ‘what retards contact’, still it does not set forth the full connota- 
tion of the term. From a critical study of Yasomitra’s Sphutartha it 
appears that pratisathkhyanirodha means those objects which invariably 
oppose the attainment of contact with ‘sasrava’ objects. The individual 
who is fortunate enough to realise pratisathkhyanirodha will no more 
come in contact with sasrava objects. As the nirodha is obtaitied 
through pratisamkhya it is called pratisathkhyanirodha. The ‘asravas’, 
such as klcsas and others cannot reside in the asamskna objects as 
ether and the like, and as such asamskrta objects arc not sasravas. 
Even some samskrta objects, such as marga-satya and others cannot be 
the locus of the asravas. So margasatya and such others are not 
sasrava. It is to be seen that the nirodha of those saihskpa objects, 
whether sasrava or anasrava, which may have been born but never 
come to life (anutpatti-dharmii), is not called pracisatiikliyanirodha in 
the Abhidliarma text. So the object that invariably retards the 
attainment of contact with the sasrava objects that are past, born and 
are in the embryo form, is called the pratisaihkhyanirodha. 

It is to be carefully noticed that ‘saihyoga’ and ‘prapti’ are not 
synonymous, according to the Vaibhasika text. Both ‘sattvakhya’ and 
‘asattvakhya* objects may have samyoga, but according to the 
Vaibhiisikas, prapti has been admitted in the case of sattvakhya objects 
only. Those that relate to objects endowed with life, are called 
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sattvakhya. The Vaibhasika admits ‘prapti’ in the case of pratisariikhya- 
nirodha, though the latter is not a sattvakhya object. To be precise, 
what waxes with the waxing of the body and wanes with the 
waning of the body is called sattvakhya. But pratisatiikhyanirodha is 
an eternal entity and cannot be looked upon as a sattvakhya object, 
still its prapti has been admitted by the Vaibhasikas. 

It has been stated above that pratisamkhyanirodha is an object 
which invariably retards the attainment of contact with sasrava objects. 
Now, a question may be raised here, if it were said that pratisaiiikhya- 
nirodha is the object invariably retarding the contact with sasrava 
objects, and not tlie attainment of contact with them as stated in the 
description, the description of the pratisamkhyanirodha could have been 
quite accurate and precise. In answer to this, it may be pointed out 
that the pratisamkhyanirodha cannot retard the contact with the 
sasrava objects in general, but it can only oppose the attainment of 
contact with the sasrava objects. The raison d’etre is this that when 
the individual with the help of the ‘anantarya-marga’ drives out the 
klesas, and the pratisaihkhyanirodha shuts the door against them, the 
contact of klesas with the individual ceases; but that docs not mean 
that the klesas cannot have any contact whatsoever witli any other 
things outside the individual. It comes to this therefore, that if 
pratisamkhyanirodha was described only as the object retarding the 
contact with sasrava objects, and not as the object retarding the 
attainment of contact with the sasrava objects, the description would 
not have been correct and adequate. 

Pratisamkhyanirodha has no ‘sabhagahetu’, because ‘sabhagahetu’ 
is possible only for the samskrta objects. According to the Vaibhasikas, 
the pratisatiikhyanirodha has been included in the list of asarhskrta 
objects. So it is an eternal entity. Pratisathkhyanirodha can neither be 
described as past nor as ‘anutpattidharma’, but it lives in the present. 
It is for this reason that the pratisatiikhyanirodha cannot be retarded 
by anything else. It should be stated here that pratisamkhyanirodha 
docs not also become the sabhagahetu of any other object. Aprati- 
sathkhyanirodha and anityatunirodha are called nirodhas, but there 
is no similarity between them and the pratisatiikhyanirodha. So 
pratisatiikhyanirodha is decribed as 'a-sabhaga’, i.e., having no 
similarity with others, and it is an eternal entity, Pratisamkhya* 
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nirodha is not negation and as such it has no negatum (pratiyogi 
object). 

Vasubandliu opines that pratisaiiikhyanirodhas arc innumerable; 
and, those arc not uniform citlier. As otherwise, on the attainment 
of pratisanikhyanirodha as a result of the knowledge of one of the 
Aryasatyas, such as, ‘dharma-jnana with duhkha as its content’, the 
pursuit of other kinds of Aryasatyas, such as, ‘dharma-jnana relating 
to sainudaya’ etc., would become useless. And, in view of the fact 
that pratisaiiikhyanirodha obstructs the way, the Anantaryamarga 
can no longer drive out the klcvis. But if we admit the plurality 
of pratisaihkhyanirodha such anomalies would be obviated. For, the 
particular pratisaihkhyanirodha, which is obtained by ‘dharmajnana 
relating to duhkha’, does not obstruct the way through which kicks 
are driven by ‘dharmajhina-ksanti’ relating to samiukiya-satya and 
so on. 


A pratisar’nkhya-nirodha 

Prima facie apratisamkhyanirodha is that which is ‘not prati- 
saihkhyanirodha’. But this interpretation is not accurate, as 
anityatanirodha is also ‘not pratisaihkhyanirodha’. Vasubandhu 
defines apratisaihkhyanirodha as that form of nirodha which perma- 
nently obstructs the creation of objects (vastu), thereby distin- 
guishing it from anityatanirodha. The latter docs not obstruct 
the creation of objects, but it obstructs the existence of the created 
objects (utpanna-vastu). It is for this reason the Buddhist philosophers 
believe in the transitoriness or fluxional character of all created objects. 

Apratisaihkhyanirodha cannot also be explained as the nirodha 
which is ‘not attainable by means of pratisaihkhya or vimukti-marga’, 
as in that case also it becomes applicable to anityatanirodha. More- 
over such an explanation often proves to be inadequate. As for 
example, according to the Vaibhasikas, a ‘srotapanna’ person, (one 
who is in the stream leading to Nirvana) has no more to suffer from 
‘apaya-gati’ (i. e., he is not to be reborn in the preta or tiryak-yoni). 
The apratisainkhyanirodha form of barrier against his future 
‘apayagati’ has thus been obtained by means of pratisaihkhya. This 
nirodha cannot be pratisaihkhyanirodha as tt obstructs apaya-gati, 
which is anutpattidharma, whereas the function of pratisaihkhyanirodha 
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is to retard the sasrava objects, past, born or yet to be born 
(utpattidharma). 

It has also been suggested that apratisariikhyanirodha is obtain- 
able by a form of ‘pratyayavaikalya’ (absence of the totality of creative 
elements), which is ‘a-pratisaiixkhya’ (not pratisamkhya). In this 
definition pratyayavaikalya has been equated with apratisariikhya, 
and thus it indicates the process of attainment of apratisamkhyanirodha. 
But, according to the Vaibhasikas, absence or abhava being illusory 
(allka), absence of the totality of creative elements (pratyayavaikalya) 
can hardly be accepted as the means of attainment of apratisamkhya- 
nirodha. 

Vasubandhu’s definition of apratisamkhyanirodha (nirodha which 
permanently obstructs the origin of dharma or objects) helps us to 
distinguish it from anicyatanirodha and also from pratisaihkhyanirodha. 
The former obstructs the existence of constituted objects and not 
their origin, while the latter prevents the attainment of contact with 
sasrava objects and not their existence or origin. 

According to the Vaibhasika a person who is ‘sattvavasastha’ is 
described as ‘Asamjnikasattva’. An asaihjnikasattva person during his 
‘sattvavasa’ naturally acquires certain condition or state of spiritual 
upliftment when he is not baffled by future sasrava objects. During 
this state of asamjnikata, therefore, the very creation of sasrava objects 
is obstructed for a specific period. This makes it almost similar to 
apratisariikhyanirodha, and may be mistaken for the latter. On 
analysis, however, it will be found that there is a subtle difference 
between the two. Apratisariikhyanirodha permanently obstructs the 
creation or origin of all objects, whereas the asariijnikatva prevents the 
origin of sasrava objects only during the state of asaiiijnikata, while out 
of the state of asathjnikata a person may once again be baffled by the 
sasrava objects. 

The Vaibhasikas mention another form of nirodha, viz., Asaihjni- 
kanirodha-samapatti or Nirodha-samapatti. This may be acquired by 
a person, susceptible to all desires, by means of meditation. On its 
attainment sasrava objects do not originate in a person, expert in 
meditation, during the period of his meditation. So during the state 
of Nirodha-samapatti also the origin of sasrava objects is obstructed 
temporarily for him. But the expression, ‘permanent obstruction* of 
the origin of objects in respect of apratisariikhyanirodha, will enable 
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us to distinguish it from the above-mentioned nirodha-samapatti, 
which effects a temporary obstruction only. 

Apratisaihkhyanirodha effectively and permanently retards the 
origin of Anasrava objects as well. A ‘srotapanna’ person, free from 
the two klcsas born of low sight and low thoughts, becomes ‘Anagami’ 
(i.c., one who will be born once more only to attain Nirvana). Such 
persons are generally averse to the acquisition of more and more higher 
states of existence, and those anagamis who attain nirvana during 
their ‘antarabhava’ (the period intervening between the death in ojic 
existence and rebirth in another) do not require these higher planes. By 
means of their knowledge or pratisamkhya they obtain a form of 
apratisamkhyanirodha which obstructs the origin of future anasrava 
higher planes for them. Though it is attained by means of prati- 
saiiikhya still it retards the origin of anasrava constituted objects. 

In summing up ifr may be observed, therefore, that the existence 
of all constituted objects, sasrava and anasrava, is obstructed by anitya- 
tanirodha; the attainment of contact with sasrava objects, past, born 
or yet to be born is obstructed by pratisamkhyanirodha; and, the very 
creation or origin of anutpattidharma objects, sasrava or anasrava, is 
permanently obstructed by apratisaihkhyanirodha. The first strikes 
at the existence, the second at the attainment, and, the third at 
the very origin. 

The constituted objects are related to anityatanirodha by their 
own creative elements, as they arc created in collaboration with that 
nirodha. The pratisainkhyanirodha is attainable only by pratisaiiikhya 
or vimuktimarga and by no other process. Apratisamkhyanirodha 
m.ay, however, be obtained by nature as well as by pratisamkhya. 
Some even believe that it may be attained by pratyayavaikalya, which 
is not accepted by the Vaibhasikas. 

Ananta Kumar Nyaya-Tarkatirtha 



Pratityasamutpada 

Pratltyasamutpada is one of the modes of casual relation in 
Buddhism— the other being Patthananaya. It is ‘a mode marked by 
the simple condition of the happening of a phenomenon on the 
occurrence of its sole invariable antecedent phenomenon. It states 
tliat things of the world are neither due to one cause (ekahetuka) 
nor are they causeless (ahetuka). It proves that things are due to 
manifold causes (nanahetuka). 

Buddhaghosa states that pratityasamutpada is one of the four 
diHicult subjects* (catvari duskarasthanani) to be expounded. It is 
to be understood under four different aspects of profundity (catvari 
gambhirasthanani), viz., meaning (artha), doctrine (dharma), teaching 
(desana) and penetration (ptativeda). It should further be known 
according to the four different methods as to the meaning (catvara 
arthanaya) and these are the method of unity (ekatvanaya), of 
diversity (nanatvanaya), of non-occupation (abyaparanaya) and of the 
nature of being such (evait^dhatmatanaya). This formula is charac- 
terised as the order of becoming (dharmasthitata), happening of things 
(dharmaniyamata), suchness (tathata), uncontrariness (avitathata) and 
this-conditioned nature (idapratyayata). 

Pratitya (prati-|-\/*+y 3 ) means after reaching (prapya), or depend- 
ing on (apeksya), and samutpada means origination. Combining the 
two we get dependent origination. It establishes that things have 
only a dependent origination. 

We are told that the Buddha, while sitting under the Bodhi tree, 
determined to acquire enlightenment, realised at the third watch of 
the night the root cause of all sufferings and sorrows, which is 
comprised in the second noble truth (samudayasatya), the concatenation 
of causes and effects, viz., pratityasamutpada (dependent origination) 
with its 12 nidanas or links. They are: (i) avidya (ignorance), 
(3) samskara (impression), (3) vijnana (conciousness), (4) namarupa 

1 Tabbhavabhavibhavakaramattopalakkhito paticcasarauppadanayo. 

2 The other three are noble truths (satya), being (sattva) and pratisandhi 
(rebirth). 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 
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(mind and matter), (5) sadayatana (six organs of sense), (6) sparsa 
(contact), (7) vedana (feeling), (8) trsna (desire), (9) upadana (attach- 
ment), (ro) bhava (existence), (ii)jati (birth) and (i 2) jaramarana 
(old age and death). This is the wheel of life revolving day after day 
from birth to death and death to birth. 

Here is given a brief exposition of the terms constituting the for- 
mula. Avidya (ignorance) is the non-comprehension of the four Noble 
Truths (aryasatya), the past (purvanta), the future (aparanta), both 
the past and the future (purvantaparanta) and pratltyasamutpada (depen*- 
dent origination).® It is identified with delusion (moha). Saniskara 
(impression) denotes actions which are (i) meritorious (punyabhi- 
sainsk.ara), (li) sinful (apunyabhisarnskara) and (iii) static (anenjabhi- 
saniskara). Punyablusamsk.ara appertains to eight kamavacarakusala 
and five rupavacarakusalacctanas (volitions), apunyabhisarnskara to 
twelve akusalacctanas (volitions) and anehjabhisam.skara to four 
arupakusalacetanas (volitions) ony. They are thus wholesome and 
unwholesome worldly volitions (cetanas). These three together with 
the three kinds of deeds belonging to the body (kayika), speech 
(vacasika) and mind (manasika) are the six saniskaras (impressions) 
which arc conditioned by ignorance (avidya). Vijhana (consciousness) 
means here pratisandhivijhana (rebirth consciousness) and pravrttivijhana 
(a continuous flow of mental states). Pratisandhivijhana is of nineteen 
kinds while pravrttivijhana is of thirty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). 
Niimarupa (mind and matter) denote pratisandhinama and pravrttinama, 
and pratisandhirupa and pravptirupa. Pratisandhinama means thirty-five 
cetanas (volitions) associated with nintcen pratisandhis while pravrtti- 
nama denotes thirty-five cetanas (volitions) associated with thirty-two 
laukika cittas. Bv pratisandhirupa is meant the nineteen kinds of 
pratisandhi and karmajarupa (form arising out of deeds), and by 
pravrttirupa is taken the pravrtticittajarupa (form arising out of mind 
in this life). Sadayatana denotes caksayatana (eye-base), srotrayatana 
(car-base), ghranayatana (nose-base), jihvayatana (tongue-base), kaya- 
yatana (body-base) and manayatana (mind-base). Caksayatana is 
caksuprasada (sensitivity of eye) and so on while manayatana is 
thirty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). Sparsa (contact) is of six 

3 This is the meaning in the Abhidhammapiuka while in the Suttapicaka 
it means non-comprehension of the four Noble Truths. 
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kinds corresponding to the six kinds of ayatanas (bases). Caksiisparsa 
(cye-concact) is contact associated witli cyc-consciousncss (caksii- 
vijnana), srotrasparsa (car-contact) is contact associated with car-cons- 
ciousness (srotravijhana), and so forth, but nianosparsa (mind-contact) 
IS but contact associated with twenty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). 
Vedana (feeling) is also of six kinds corresponding to six sense-organs. 
Caksuvedana (feeling born of eye) is feeling associated with eye- 
consciousness ( caksuvijhana) and so on while manovedana is but 
feeling associated with thirty-two laukika vipakas (resultants). Trsna 
(craving) is of six kinds, viz., rupatrsna (craving for form), sabdatrsnii 
(craving for sound), gandhatrsna (craving for smell), rasatrsna 

(craving fot taste), sprstavyatrsna (craving for touch) and dharmatrsna 
(craving for objects). Rupatrsna is craving for the visible objects. 
Similarly sabdatrsna is craving for the sounds and so forth. 

Upadana (attachment) is of four kinds: kama, drsti, silavrata and 
atmavada, Kamupadana is mental concomitants rooted in greed 

(lobha cctasika). Drstupadana is the wrong view that there is no 

resultant of the gift. Silavratupadana is the belief that ceremonial 
observances lead to purification. Atmavadupadiina is the belief in 
the existence of one’s individuality. Bhava (existence) is of two 
kinds : karmabhava and utpattibhava. Karmabhava is twenty-nine 
kusala and akusala cetaniis (wholesome and unwholesome volitions) 
and twenty ways of good conduct and of evil conduct associated 
with these cetanas (volitions). It represents the active side of life. 
Utpattibhava is the resultant of thirty-two laukika vipakas and thirty- 
five cetasikas and the material phenomena produced by karma. 
Jati (birth) is the appearance of the five skandhas (iiggtcgates) of a 
being who is reborn. Jara (decay) is the decay of those skandhas. 
Marana (death) is the passing away of those skandhas. 

Pratityasamutpada refers to three periods— the past, present 
and the future, Avidya (ignorance) and samskara (impression) 
belong to the past, vijnana, namarupa, sadayatana, sparsa, vedana, 
trsna, upadana and bhava to the present, jati and jaramarana 
to the future. It has twelve factors (ahga) as mentioned above. 
It has also twenty modes (akara). Thus in the past there 
are five causes and in the present there are five resultants. 
Similarly there arc five causes in the present and five resultants 
also in the future. There are four groups (sahksepa) in this formula : 
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one casual group in the past, one resultant group in the present, 
one casual group in the present and one resultant group in the 
liiture. It has three connections (sandhi): one between satpskara and 
vijhana, one between vedanu and trsna and one between bhava and 
jati. There arc three rounds (vrtta) in it. They arc klcsavrtta, 
karmavrtta and vipakavrtta. It has further two roots — avidya and 
trsna. Lastly, it is taught in four different ways: (i) from the 
beginning to the end, (ii) from the middle to the end, (iii) from the 
end to the beginning and (iv) from the middle to the beginning. 

• 

Pratltyasainutpada (dependent origination) is one of the most 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, as Buddha himself has declared : 
‘He who realises pratityasamutpada sees dharma (truth) and he who 
sees dharma (truth) sees pratityasamutpada*. It is a very important 
philosophical doctrine in Mahayana philosophy. Nagarjuna, the 
founder of the Madhyamika system, has established his whole 
philosophy on pratityasamutpada. According to this doctrine it is 
the nature of all things (bhava) to depend on a number of causes and 
conditions for their origination, and what are so produced cannot be said 
to have independent origination and are without any reality and nothing 
can, therefore, be declared of such unreal things. In the invocatory 
verses at the beginning of his Madhyamikakarika Nagarjuna has 
described pratityasamutpada by eight negatives. He says that there 
is neither origination nor cessation, neither permanence nor imper.. 
mancnce, neither unity nor diversity, neither coming in nor going 
out in the principle of pratityasamutpada. Here the negatives describe 
the unrclatedness of everything produced through this principle and 
pratityasamutpada is rightly declared as the cessation of phenomena 
(prapaheopasama) and all quiescence (siva). Elsewhere (ch. 24) he has 
further stated that looked at from the relative standpoint (samvrtisatya) 
pratityasamutpada means origination of the world-order depending on 
a concurrence of causes, but from the absolute standpoint (paramartha- 
satya), it means non-origination at all times and is equated with 
Nirvana. This is the basic principle of Nagarjuna’s philosophy. 


Anukul Chandra Banerjee 



Buddhist Psychology 

In Buddhism there is a very well-defined psychological study, 
vying at times with many a modern concept. The complex and 
intricate internal life of human beings has been sought to be analysed 
and explained in the Pali Tipitaka. In Abbidhamma texts 
it is stated that the human mind is based on certain notions, 
preconceived as well as originating, so that no one state of mind can 
be a full explanation of any human type. There are, so to say, 
different designations of human types on the psychological analysis 
and the consequential metaphysical status of the human individual. 
In the Puggalapannatti, a Pali canonical text under the Abbidhamma, 
it has been clearly stated at the outset that there arc six such designa- 
tions on the psycho-metaphysical side of analysis*. Now, apparently 
all these six types of designations of the knowing individual may not 
be found to be of a strict scientific division inasmuch as there arc 
over-lappings, e.g., between the dyatana-pannatti and the dhdtu~ 
paiinatti; yet there are good grounds in each for special kind of stress, 
as on the objective side in the former and on he mental side in the 
latter. 

In this psycho-metaphysical analysis of the human individual, the 
very first sine qua non is the doctrine of ‘the designation of groups’ 
{Khandha-pannatti). In general Buddhist theory of panca-skandha 
or five-fold aggregate consisting of the inner and the outer worlds in 
all acts of cognition, this enunciation of the Khandha-pannatti as the 
first ‘designation’ assumes a significant role in Buddhist psychology of 
the Idealistic type. The rtipa (material form), vedand (sensation), 
sannd (perception)*, sankhdra (confection)*, and vinndna (consciousness) 
have been put under this group, giving a broad classification of the 

1 Cha pannattiyo : — khandha-pannatti, ayatana-pannatti, dhdtu-pahnatti, 
sacca-pannatti, indriya-pannatti, puggala-pahhatti (loc. cit., Pt. I., P.T.S., eel. 
R, Morris). 

2 These two terms ‘perception’ and ‘confection’ as equivalents to sanha 
and sankhdra have been used by B, C. Law in Designation of Human Types, 
P.T.S, It should be noted that sannd here does not mean ‘name’ as applied in 
the general panca-skandha theory of outer designation, as opposed to the inner 
process which is described in this context. 
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clifTcrcnt requisites in an act of cognition. It is well known and 
aclniicted almost as a universal rule that the mind is the seat of all 
cognitional processes. In Buddhist theories of the mind and its 
processes of knowing, it has been generally accepted, in both Hinayana 
and Mahayana schools with certain doctrinal modifications, that the 
mind is the seat of consciousness. This basic recognition of the mind 
in the psycho-physical and consequential philosophico-metaphysical 
doctrines of origin and control of mental states and systematisation of 
knowledge in realising the Ultimate Truth, has been the backbone. of 
Buddhist tradition. Starting from the material form which is out 
and there, Buddhist writers have given a predominant role to our inner 
world of the mental processes, culminating through various notions, 
in the actual psychological re-actions. It is here that the Buddhist 
theory is not purely psychological, but psycho-physical and ultimately 
psycho-ethical. It has been a vexed question whether psychology 
should be studied from an ethical attitude, but it has been nonetheless 
generally accepted that ethical studies have a great anticipation of 
psychological analyses. Mrs. Rhys Davids in her Buddhist Psychology 
(a translation of the Dhammasamgani under the Abhidhamma) has 
discussed, in the learned Introduction, this question and this attitude 
in the Buddhist tradition at great length. Psychology is, according 
to the tradition which is the subject of our discussion, pre-eminently 
suited to an analysis of the human mind in the hope of its exposure 
to an ethical adjudgment. 

If we examine, on a general study, the five-fold Khanda-fannatti 
enumerated and described above, wc shall find that the sensory organs 
have their respective fields and roles in the enumeration of different 
kinds of ‘sensation {Vedand), It is, therefore, evident that this first 
‘designation (Pahnatti") is mainly a description of the internal states 
and conditions re-acting, under specific circumstances, on particular 
external stimuli coming from the objective world. In this regard, 
Buddhist writers have givciv us a scientific basis as the starting-point 
in psychology. The next ‘designations* as enumerated in the text, 
Puggala-pannatti, are the gradual exposition of this fundamental 
hypothesis. The numbers and groupings may appear to be not 
strictly scientific to modern minds, but that there arc different 
groupings depending on, and elucidating, peculiar points of view in a 
psychological situation, is undeniably true. The dyatanapannatti is a 
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twelve-fold group and the dhatu-panfiatti an eighteen-fold group, 
elucidating the second and the third ‘designations’ respectively.^ 

These ayatana- and dhatu-pahhatti aggregates arc enumerated to 
show that in the Buddhist theory, the psychological processes arc sen- 
sory, motor and even reflex, depending on the seats or organs and re- 
actions. The dyatanas are these seats as well as the specific cjualitics 
adhering to the external world that the former arc capable to 
grasp. It is interesting here that even the manas or citta that is 
the specific internal conscious state is also included here along with 
dhamma which quality it is capable to grasp. This dhamma is the 
three-fold group without form {ariipa khandhattayo) of vedand^ sannd 
and sahkhdra."^ In the dhdtu-pannatti aggregate are listed the same 
twelve-fold group plus six types of vinndna belonging to six organs 
including the mind (citta)^ The dhdtu^pannatti aggregate is, there- 
fore, enumerated after the dyatana-pannatti, for the fact that when 
specific scats or organs are capable to grasp specific objects in their 
specific qualities, then the actual grasping through a deeper region, 
so to say, takes place. This is the dhdtu^pannatti aggregate which is 
not merely an aggregate of scats but also of actual re-acting agents. 
Perhaps on that account has the vinndna (consciousness), that has been 
specifically included in the first ‘designation’ of Khandha, been once 
more added to this aggregate to show that sensory processes depend 
on consciousness for actual psychological results to be achieved. It is, 
however, an hypothesis worked out from the Idealistic position of 
Buddhism. 

Let us turn a little from the main path to study, in brief, certain 
other implications which are corollaries. The citta , — which we have 
translated as ‘mind’ in Western terminology for want of a better 
equivalent, though imperfectly— -is, in the Buddhist tradition, gener- 
ally of four types. These types of mind, as enumerated and explained, 
are judged not merely from the psychological point of view, but also, 

3 raganca dosanca fahdya moham 
sammappajano suvimuttacitto 
anupadiydno idha vd huram vd 

sa bhdgavd sdmannassa hoti {Dhammapada, i / 20). 

In this verse there is the ethical approach to the analysis of the mind acting on 
the objective world through updddna^ 

4 manopubbarhgamd dhammd manosetthd manomayd:Dhammapada{ili^2) 
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and more so, from the cthico-mctaphysical point of view. These arc: 
(i) Kamavacara — it is the ‘mind of desire’ having good {kusala), 
bad (akusala), indifferent {kriya) and ripe (yifaka) kinds, depending 
on the nature of our mental propensities; (2) Riipavacara — it is the 
‘mind of sublation’ having good {kusala), indifferent {kriya) and 
ripe (vipaka) kinds, possessed by super-human beings residing in 
higher regions; (3) Arupavacara — it is the ‘mind of trance,’ also of 
three kinds as Riipavacara, but possessed by still higher Beings residing 
in nirakara (formless) regions, yet having some karmic propensities to 
manifest; (4) Lokottara — 'it is the ‘mind of realisation,’ having as 
its object the bliss of Nirvana, and having two kinds depending on 
the Path and the Result. It is the highest Perfection and the ultimate 
Goal. Buddha-hood is included in this category, and in nothing else. 
It is, therefore, evident that all these classes are not purely psychologi- 
cal. Ethical, metaphysical and spiritual evaluations are implicated in 
the four different kinds of citta as briefly enumerated and explained 
above. But, however lower or higher the citta may be, it is admitted 
generally in the Buddhist tradition that the three-fold formless group 
{ariipa khandhattayo) of vedana, sanna and sankhara is the resultant of 
such ‘graded minds’. This three-fold group has its origin in mind 
which again is of lower or higher propensities. 

Consciousness, again, in Buddhist tradition is ever-changing. But 
every consciousness has two elements — one Constant and the other 
Variable. Now, this constant element is the Form of Consciousness 
which is reached in an Order of Thought by mind in well-defined 
Paths {Vithi). The subjective element can rise above the changing 
processes in its state of ‘stream of being’ which is free from process 
of thought {Vithi-mutta), but the objective process-consciousness {Vitht 
-citta) which is the Matter and the Variable clement is ever the func- 
tional aspect of the knowing individual. All these varieties of con- 
sciousness, however, have three moments of genesis, existence and 
destruction. The mind, therefore, has an infinite series of thought- 
processes in the construction of a system of thought though the Form 
it reaches. The variability of consciousness is the mind’s inner process 
but the constancy of consciousness is its system of Form in the 
synthetic judgments it forms. The subject, however, in its real nature 
is ‘a stream of being’ where thought-processes arc capable of being 
transcended, and the Vithi-mutta subject may stay as the metaphysical 
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entity.® It is interesting to compare this analysis of the Buiiclhist 
theories of mind and its processes, — the objective data and tlie thought- 
construction on them — with the Kantian epistemology and meta- 
physics. In germinal forms the Abhidhamma tradition in Buddhism 
seems to reflect the much later and much more developed Kantian 
system. The metaphysical subject, again, is tinged with the trans- 
cendental hypothesis here, though not in the Kantian sense, with 
the pronounced stress on the ideality of the conscious subject. 

It remains for us to study the implications of indriya-pantiatti or 
‘designation of sense-organs’ in the psychological theory of Bnildhism. 
We have discussed above the nature of the iiyatana- and the dhatu- 
panhatti aggregates and shown their separate implications. In this 
designation of indriya, there has been a stress on the functional aspect. 
In fact, this aggregate is properly to be designated as 'a designation 
of functions or faculties’. “Indriya”, says B.C. Law in his Designation 
of Human Types (p.i f.n.) “literally means a controlling principle or 
force.” Indriya-pahnatti is an aggregate of twenty-two such ‘prin- 
ciples’ comprising the regions from sense-desire to the supramundanc. 
It is, therefore, not merely the actual seats or senses that are included 
in this aggregate but the 'controlling principles or forces’ that arc 
working on for the control of the human body lest it should cease to 
function. 

Buddhist psychology has a vital bearing on the Buddhist theories 
of morality and spirituality. It is said in the few gathds in the 
cittavaggo of the Dhammapada that the citta or mind is thfe most 
perturbed and therefore the most dangerous possession of the human 
individual. It is alw.iys enticed aw.iy to vices, to things of ephemeral 
consequences, to distant paths of darkness, to akusalas of the lowest 
form of kdmduacara-state far removed from the higher and higher kinds 
of mental development; but it is through meditation of graded varieties 
(of five kinds), through good and virtuous practice and through inner 
control ov£r the mind’s dissipations that one can achieve peace and 
tranquility, and attain to the state of an Arhat. 

Bratindra Kumar Sengupta 

5 Cf. Compendium of Philosophy — Shwt Zan Aung & Mrs, Rhys 
Davids, pp. z5 ff. 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 
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Brahman of Sankara and Sunyata of Madhyamikas 

The central point of Sankara’s Vedanta is that consciousness 
absolute is the fundamental reality and Brahman is that conscious- 
ness.* It is devoid of all attributes and devoid of any distinct 

mark ft is one indivisible unit without a second (WJet) having 

in Itself no dilfercncc cither arising out of an individuality as 

a member of a certain class or a difference arising out 

of an individuality belonging to another class Each 

individual is essentially the same as Brahman but it appears as other 
than Brahman because of adjuncts that arise out of nescience 

The world consistintr of individuals is there and it has the self-same 
Brahman as the cause ('f.lTT!T) both material (3TI5[R) and efficacious 
(fjlfjra)'*. The world emanates from it and subsists in it. Now the 
question is how can this non-relational Brahman be linked 

up with this relational world? Sankara, however, says 

this is possible ; The world, as it is, does not exist at all nor 
did it ever exist nor will it exist in future. The truly 

existing being is alone Brahman and all else is naught®. All else is 

^ Kaaiakiisluia’s coiuaicntary, Puficadast, 5, b, also 

3.28. 

II 

rthicAiLiM^ 2 . 15-16. also see. Comment iry of Ramakrishna tliercuiuler. 

qgt II 2.19* 

5 T§I fq?:T II Op. cU., 1.44. tSa'TIJfeiqT 

fithTfi’ qqi ^?tT afei ^nviRer^rr 

filfqfl' {VedjnUsara, VcJantavagis.»’s edition 

has been used in this paper), pp. 38-39. 

5 fqfT^qgqiqft q?:30^4ts i 

II Op. d(.. 1.48. 
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mayd or adhyasa, the principle of individuation or the principle 
of unifying opposites® — unification of the self and not-self, 
of the ego and not-ego, of the subject and object, of the 
cause and effect and of Brahman and the world/ Opposites can 
never be reconciled*. But unless they are reconcilctl no experience 
is possible. In our every day experience we arc accustomed to 
reconcile such opposites.*’ We make an object identified with that 
which it is not. We take a rope to be a snake. There cannot bean 
identification between the rope and a snake in any way. Yet they 
arc identified. This is the case also with truth and falsehood. 
Very often we identify truth with falsehood. In fact, there 
cannot be any reasoi/® for such an identification but such is 
the case in all human affairs. Such a nature rcj^ulatcs all 
activities, — a law that makes the world as it is.' ‘ A man believes 
as that he is identical with his body and he never explicitly 
denies that he is his body and never feels detached from his 
body.*^ The notion of this false identification (3l':qr€) of the self 
with the body would never occur to a person who has an experience 
of himself as the supreme consciousness. It is only one who had 

Bhamutt, Adyar, p, 

7 sT«rr I 

raricadasi 6. 24 - 25 ' 

Bhamati, Adyar, p. 6. 

S Jr <Tl^T^Ic»I?rqr JlfrPT^?Tff3 

Bhamati^ Adyar, p. 6, 

Op. cit , p. 6. 

10 ^ -JT fiTgjrgfe op. dr., p. 14. 

11 op. «•<., p. 15. 

3r^r3!Tr^:4r^>frrciTf^ »Tf^rqr ?r«4«T\?rrf<Tr^ *r>Trc>^ 
giTT^'^iT ‘iT^’ 

op. cit., p. 13. 
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realised sucli a distinction between self and not-self and that be would 
wonder at this identity. 

The identity of self with not-self has the form of the self 
existing as embodied and not as a conscious body. An individual 
self means a self feeling itself as embodied.*^ The illusoriness of the 
embodiment is the illiisoriness of the body itself as also the 
self’s identity with it. The idea of an object as distinct from the subject 
is derived from the notion of this embodiment. This notion again 
is born in the consciousness of the self and is regarded as false in, 
consideration of its individuality. To be conscious of one’s self as an 
individual as in the case ‘I know me’ is to be conscious of me as 
illusory and of the subject, that is, I, as truth. The me is the prototype 
of the whole realm of objectivity, a sort of yon To feel it 

to be illusory is to be aware of the possibility of all objects to be 
illusory. We can never conceive the illiisoriness of the w'orld unless 
we start with the illiisoriness of 7 ne. The illiisoriness of me leads to 
the feeling that the self can never be identified with not-self. This 
feeling forms the very background on which .Sankara establishes his 
theory of objective illusion This objective illusion again 

calls for its counterpart the subjective illusion, the aviclya or maya, 
the principle of individuation. It is an illusion primary, through 
which the self believes in willing and feeling that it is an individual'^. 
This principle exists in Brahman prior to the beginning of actual 
consciousness of one’s self as an individual or prior to the starting of 
this world as an object of experience (^^). Through it an indivi- 
dual self becomes conditioned and begins to conceive individually 
about himself and also of his subjective experience. Due to such 
experience every individual thinks that there arc as many individuals 
as there arc beings.'* This principle of individuation is entirely 
dependent because nothing can be conceived without being related 

op. lit., pp. 5-6. 
op. lit., p 13. 

Vedrintjpjribhasa, (Nyayapancanana*^ eilitioo, is used in this paper) pp. 65-66, 
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to pure consciousness which is Brahman.*® Absolute Brahman is 
iudepciulent. It has nothing to do with condition and 

has no concern with the world.* 

This world has no ultimate reality (9R*Tlf2fT,?rflT) and will be 
perceived as such as long as the ultimate reality is not realised. Even 
the mental states are not real. But so long this world continues to be 
perceived and Brahman is not realised both the internal and the external 
objects are to be regarded as facts. All these objects have got some 
vahie.'® The world also has got a value so long its knowledge as a 
world persists but when the knowledge of Brahman arises 
the world with its value ceases automatically.*'’ 

Brahman is eternal, and has neither positive nor negative attributes. 
It is above all determinations. Words fail to express it. In it there is 
a total extinction of empirical life along with the relative distinctions 
of subject and object. The concept of bliss in the Tttrlya state m.ay 
appc.ar as positive®*, and although there is absence of all determinate 
knowledge the self persists as subject to witness this absence itself. 
In the ecstatic consciousness it breaks through the last vestige of 
subject-object consciousness and attains an absolute state; it 
can then truly be said that all melt into one iitman, — who knows 
what? The outstanding mark of this state is the sublation of all 
determinate knowledge w here the soul regains its original purity and 
self-sufficiency in which there was a temporary lapse owing to its 

I JT 5 op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

17 Hiif JT I i 

?ifnf?rR?RiqT ?rrdr^tT*TTiRT op. at., pp. 45-46. 

18 JT 5 ??Vr^T?IT=!Tr I ff 

I eI«IT op. cit., p. 15. 

op. cit., p. 14. 

20 of Brahmastttra, l.i. izff. and Sahkarabhasya 

thereunder I Vedantaparibhasa, 

p. 328. 
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association with the limiting adjuncts of the waking and dreaming life. 
It is not a goal to be reached or something to be effected but is the 
self itself. The absolute is not an object to be attained. Freed from 
all limitations the self attains it oneness with Brahman which is 
undifferentiated consciousness and bliss.*' 

The cardinal point in the metaphysical speculation of the 
Madhyamikas is SHnyata, that is, non-existence of everything 
worldly. The world has no independent existence of its own.*® It is a 
mere apparition of Siinyata^^ . The objects of the world have -no 
existence at all. They arc perceived as existing but in essence they 
are not so. To exist in reality is not the same as to be perceived as 
existing. Esse may be i>ercipi but percipi is not esse^*. Appearance 
though exists per se subsequently dies out and is discovered later on as 
never existing. Yet it has got its empirical value — an empirical re.ality.** 
This empirical reality is derived from the absolute where there is not 
even a shadow of distinction between within and without. No doubt, 
absolute thus reached is ineffable and indescribable and may appear as 
if it were identical with nothing. But this negative has its counterpart 
in the positive.** It is another w.iy of positing a true reality. In truth 
it is “the very opposite of a mere nothing. For it is fulfilment, 
attainment, pe.ace, the goal of life, the object of desire, the end of 

knowledge It is our finite realm that is the falsity, the mere 

nothing, the absolute is all truth.”*' Naturally for the Madhyamikas 

Raniakrishna’s commcnt.iry, PancaJasi, 1.48. See also 
Veclantafanbhaft, p. 60. 

22 Boclhkaryavatarapaiijihj, Bibliothcc.i Iiulic.i, 9.55, p. 447. 

23 ff Madhyamakavrtti, 

Bibliotheca BiuUlbica, pp. 449-50. 

23 JT 5 Bhdman, Adyar, p. 15. 

25 f? q op- at. 

p. II. S.mkarabhdsya (Samanvay.i), 

(Nirnaya Sagara cdiiion used in this paper) p. 155 also sec Bhdmati, thereunder, 
Adyar, p. 2-^54. 

26 That non-existent is not thinkable and hence because negative 
of everything is thinkable you must never have negative which is non-existent 
— Bradley, Principles of Logic^ 1883, p. 148, 

27 Royce, The World and the IndividnaU vol. I, pp. 170-71, 
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such a reality escapes all conceptual determinations, Intellect is at a 
miss to conceive how appearance is linked up with reality. To 
conceive of any relation is to allow a status to both and to a third 
element. The removal of differences takes away from reality its 
concreteness and opens it to the character of pseudo reality. 
Madhyamikas, therefore, were forced to postulate an indeterminate 
reality which presupposes instead a determinate universe. But to be 
determinate and at the same time to transcend constitute a contradic- 
tion. To avoid this difficulty the Madhyamikas had to chalk out the 
principle of avidya. It is not clear how and why the absolute becomes 
detennined iisclf. The only plausible answer to this question is 
offered in the principle of avidya which docs justice to the determinate 
and indeterminate aspects of existence and at the same time avoids 
the error of either making the indeterminate determinate or installing 
determinate as reality. 

This avidya has its locns not in Shnyata. This is not possible,** 
though possible from the point of view of Sankara.*® Sdnyata which 
literally means voidness or emptiness has suffered a great deal of 
misunderstanding by those who are not well acquainted with the 
Buddhist phraseology. Madhyamikas imagined Sunyata as the highest 
truth denying the existence of everything conditional as 

well as unconditional, relative as well as independent. It is a perfect 
state of consciousness than which nothing can be more excellent 

What the Stinyata doctrine positively insists 
on is the annihilation of the imagination that weaves the dualistic 
conception of the world.® ‘ If this could be called nihilism Sankara’s 

?Ttr i W 

’<T 4 cfr 'IR Ma Ihyamakavrtti, pp. 264-^5 also sec pp. 492-93 also 

"/'• PP- 374-75- 

29 mqf Pancadaii. 6,197. ‘'ho <^-2*2. 

Vedantasara, p, 38. 

30 Pancavirnsatisahasrika- 
frapiayaramita, p. 265 “^sfq 

op* P- 267 . 

31 5 ^*T I ^ 
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intellectual attempt to rcacli a monistic view oE the universe coulj 
also be calleii niliilistic, for it declares as well the untenability oE a 
separate existence of thought and matter-I and not-I.®* It is called 
Sttnya because it transcends all forms of separation and individui' 
tion.'^ Even to attribute the notion of SHnyata to it is wrong. 
Language is deficient to express that state exactly. But it is to be 

expressed. So such terms are used. It is to be designated in a term 
with which wc arc familiar. We are accustomed to call such a state 
as Sftnya. By abnegating all phenomenal existences’* wc can reach to 
that state which is the highest. Madhymikas cannot define that state 
arrivcil at by such abnegation. They, therefore, had to designate it 
as Siinya. Ignorant minds arc deeply saturated with wrong affirma- 
tions and false judgments. They arc accustomed to understand 
everything in terms of existence and non-existence but it is neither 
that which is existent nor that which is non-existent nor that which is 
or is not at once existent or non-existent. It is again, neither unity 
nor that which is plurality nor that which is or is not at once a unity 
and plurality. In it there is no origination no destruction 

(■ 3 = 5 %'?), no annihilation no persistence no unity 

In short, it transcends all modes of relativity.” 

g^i'-rrhT^f'Tf’ 1 1 

Mabaya>usni,aLuik:ira, 11.13. p. 58. 

32 Vnii Mitiim.tilhyamakakjiikd, 25.5 

.also 

ALulhyjnuihaunti, p. 3:|o. 

33 Patwa- 

viin'salisab.isrikaprajnjplramila, p. 236 cf. .ilso as 

op. at., ^ sT^cTT qr ^ 

p- 244 also see pp. 239-40. 

34 5 % P- 252 also 

I ?igcP75TTf^^?i:iF^?rT^af f^Mcrr: k\l ihuyanasritralahkara, 
Rccoiistniccccl from Cliiiie.se vcr.sioa See Prcnch Traiiilatioii, Tome 11 . p. 122. 
also see the commentary ilicrcutuler. 

gsrsTt 

Mfilamadhyamukakarika 18, ii, also ^ 
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Urahnum of ^.tnkara and Sftnyaid of Madhyamihas 

Teachings o£ Buddha arc based on two kinds of truth. One is 
conventional or empirical and the other is transcendental and 

real It is called Samvrti because it envelops the real know- 

ledge and also that it helps to uncover which as a matter of fact is 
enveloped.®^- It is the same as ignorance on account of its 

completely enveloping the reality. It is characteristic with avidya 
that it superimposes a form on a non-existent and thus creates an 
obstacle in having a correct view of the reality. It again implies a 
thing which depends on another for its existence, that is, what is 
subject to cause (^5) and condition A really self-existent thing 

requires no cause and condition and does not undergo any kind .of 
tranformation such as origin and decay. So whatever is caused and 
conditioned is Samvrta. Avidya also refers to signs and words current 
in the world. The signs and words form the basis of perception 
which is accepted by people in general as true. The form (^) 
etc. should not be supposed to be really existing. Their existences 
are substantiated by proofs which are valid from worldly standpoint.®® 
If all that is perceived by the senses be true, then a fool’s knowledge 

which is acquired by his senses will also be true. The body of a 

1 Mrtlamadhyamakakarika 

15,7. abo Mdclhyamahavnit, p. 269. 

Kaiik.1, 15.10. also Catuscava (Acintya stava) 21. 

Mulamadhyamakakarika, 24.8. also 

5 rd I ?lJ=gfa' qTflc’q’ ^ quoted in Kathavatthu, 

(Attha Katha) PTS. p. 30; also Sumahgalavilasini, PI'S. p. 251, 

Bodhicaryavalarapanjika, p. 352, also see p. 361, cf. also 

f^rwr 1 iTqr JIRT ifltRlf^' 

Paiicadas't, 6.130. et seq. 

38 q^qi: BodhicaryavatarapaHjika, p. 352, 

40 ^qi^ qw^ers op. cu., pp. 374-75. also 

‘Verite confermc a I’assentinient univcrsel mais erroni* lournal Asiatique, 
1903, Tome II. p, 302. 

IHQ., JUNE-SBPT., 1956 
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woman though naturally Impure is regarded as pure by a man whose 
mind is swayed by attachment. 

The sarnvrti or avidya is of two kinds; one tathyasamvrti which 
refers CO a thing which originates from some cause 
and is perceived in the same way by all individuals with unimpaired 
organs of sensing such as colour as red or blue. The other one is 
mithyasarnvrti which refers to a thing or statement which is accepted 
as true by a few individuals and not by all. It is about a thing 
perceived by persons with sense organs defective.'*^ 

Now the question is, if sarnvrta is not a real truth what is the 
necessity of preaching it in the form of topics like skandha, dhatu, 
ayatana, silavratapardmarsa. These topics are said to be conventionally 
true but not true in a strict sense This is no doubt true but the fact 

is that the highest truth cannot be imparted without having recourse to 
conventional truth."** The final aim of life is nirvana. It cannot be attain- 
ed also without the realisation of what the truth is. It cannot be brought 
home directly to a mind which normally does not rise above the 
conventional distinction of subject and object, knower and the known. 
It must have to be imparted through conventional truths and unless 
it is so imparted one cannot be expected to remain aloof from worldly 
limitations. It is for this reason that Madhyamikas cannot dispense 
with the topics of sarnvrta objects and had to formulate for popular 
understanding the topic of dhatu, ayatana etc. Again, Paramdrthasatya 
cannot be explained to another by signs or predications. Yet it is to 
by explained. The only alternative, therefore, is to explain it by 
negation such as neti neti. In Sankara Vedanta .also we find similar 
arguments by negation of all sarnvrta matters that are worldly .'** A 

Bodhicaryavatdra, p. 353. 

Altilamadhyamahakdrtka 

24.10. also Boclhicarydvatdra- 

paniika, p. 372 also 'T^'TT I 

qr gsn ^ ft' quoted, op. cu., pp. 361-62. 

43 ^ Aryadbarma 

Samgitistura, quoted in Siksasamuccaya, p. 264. 

srqf ^ Vedantasara, Section 7. 
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paramdrthasatya is bcyoiul the cognisance oJ buddhi ( ), 

beyond the purview of knowledge beyond the possibility of 

detailed description ( ), beyond all possible form of 

imagination The only way to explain this ultimate 

truth to the worldly people is through commonplace terms and 
illustrations. A person with diseased eyes sees a net of hair. He is 
corrected by another whose eyes arc healthy. He sees the real nature 
of things by negating that there is a net of hair.** Similarly a person 
whose right vision is obstructed by ignorance conceives the existence 
of dharma, dhdtu etc as existent which are, in fact, non-existent in their 
phenomenal forms. Buddha who is like a person having healthy eyes 
knows this truly*® and cannot help but saying tiiat there are in reality 
no skandhas, no dhatus etc. 

One of the essential characteristics of Shnyala is that no instruction 
can be imparted about it One is to realise this within him- 
self He cannot understand it by listening to the instruction 

of the perfect Besides SHnyata everything is unreal. But the 


44 Bodhicaryavatarapan)ik'a, pp. 366-67. 

45 also q eT^T T 

Pailcadas'i , 7.26 et seq. 

46 DigbamkTiya, PTS. III. p. 76. 

n MtdamadhyamakakMha. 20, 23. also 

I II Nirupamastotra, 

Tucci edition, JRAS., 1932 pp. 309 (I. also ^ m?cl: 

Madhyamakavrttiy p. 493. 

48 ^T?rWr I ?T ^ =qifT ?rT?Itl 

Madhyamakavrtii, p. 493. JT^rcJTlfvintTr’ifflST’Tl'^PC^l^ljj el »TfrJT^ 

Nanjio edition, p. 61. 

Bodhicary avatar apanjika, p. 493* 

49 5 Tt ^ W«rr*I^>?rfir?r: Vajra- 

cchedikaprajndparamita, p, 29 also ¥.7 W 

quoted in Madhyamakavrtti, p. 264 also in Bodhicaryavatarafaiijika, p, 365. 
el?f Lahkavatara, p. 194. f 5 f^^(SrT« 4 ^ of- «<.« 48 . 

also ^ JFT?JT ^7? Upanisad, 2.3 
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worldly people whose vision is already obscured cannot understand 
how the objects which they perceive directly by sense organs can be 
unreal. They fail to realise those abstruse arguments without tlie help of 
illustrations with which they are familiar. Accordingly they are taught 
with the help of illustration of a snake and rope.*® Due to defects in 
vision one mistakes a rope for a snake. Due to this mistake there arises 
some reactions in his mind such as fear in consequence of which he 
runs aw.'iy. This false attribution is samaropa.^^ That there is a 
snake in the form of the rope is nothing but a fabrication, 
is a construction of the mind. The rope which is the 

locus CO which the mentally created ( 5 i;q) or imagined 

snake is attributed through imagination 

is true whereas the imagined snake which is attributed is 

false. That this imagined attribution is false has been termed as 
apavada,^^- The world we sec about is supposed to be existent (*Trf). 
In reality it is not so. It is false. The only reality is other than this 
(?ivriw) which is supposed to be existent. We attribute ()F?JTr^t'T) exis- 
tence to this world but this attribution is false That is only 

true which is other than this existent and that is SHnyata but not an 
annihilation*® 

lirahmasHtra 3.2.17 w\t\\ SahkarabhTisya a so ITl? ^ 

Lahkrwatara. p. 60. ^ 

op.cit.,p. 61. 

50 Madhyamakavrtti p. 264 also 

lioJhkaryauMdrapanitka. p. 365, |i' Bodhicaryava- 

tFira, p. 447. 

Vciiantasarasubodhiru^ p, 17. 

'‘^?r^<!I^r»TTil'TtS?T?feg'I?T(lql^T55^;TTd'?lS-g?CRJfT»?rdT: LaiikaViU^ra, p. 71 

et seq, 

op. at., p. 73. 

»TRT^fr^»T^Rf LaiikamSra, p, 71. 

53 =*IWRi: 51 ^% JT I 

?! 5 lTq^ Catuhsataka, yisv.»bharati. 10.25 also cf. 

^ I Mulamadhyamaka- 

kiirikli , ^7*20. 
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In this way through the polemics o£ samaropa and apavada 
Madhyamikas try to impart their teachings for the realisation of the 
ultimate truth.®* The Yogacaras adopt the same method Sankarites 
also have done so.®* 

So the Madhyamikas were led to think that there is nothing real 
in this world. Everything is devoid of its innate or independent 
nature. It is wrong to suppose that there is anything in its own or 
innate from Things we see around are no doubt there but 

they appear before us only in their imposed forms Their 

own form is Sunyata which is devoid of any svabhava This 

is called also tathata or the state of such nature (?r«lTWW).’* This is not 
liable to any change and is of permanent existence 

It does not come into existence through any agency. It 
does not depend on anything for its creation In Snnyata 

there appears nothing nor does anything disappear. 

Taking the objects of this world in this light the philosophers of 
the Madhyamika school declare that anything external or internal that 
appears to us existing, is in fact unreal and looks like an imaginary 


Madhyamakavnti, p. 443 ^rf^T 

BodhicaryavatarapanjikS, Bi, p, 3^5’ 

55 ^ Lahkavatara, p. 70, 

56 ?ft?Tid'iTqqT^?Ti^^^gqr^!fif% Vedsmasara. 

p. 15 also Sinjf PancadaH. 7.68. 

57 3 ^TtTTdfqrl^c^r^Tlf^: Bodhicaryavatara, p. 447 - also 

^rfq Madhyamakavrtti. p. 264 ?T?(«?fl^qr^ 

of- p- ^64. et seq. 

58 tqqftOr WrTT 

Madhyamakavrtti, p. 264-65. 

59 <T«r?Tr ?r«rr»nq: loc. at. For 
Tathata, sec MadhyantavibhagasiitrabhSsyatika, Calcutta, * 93 ^» P' 4 * 
(1.15-16), Trimsika, Levi’s edition, p. 21. 

60 ^qnqgi Madhyamakavrtti, p. 264-65. 
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town/’' There is nothing either internal or external. The notion oE 
I and Jvlinc technically known as satkayadrsti^^ disappears completely in 
the ultimate state where there is neither subject nor object. The 
disappearance of such notion is followed by the disappearance of 
samsdr/’^ where its toot is stuck deep into. The sole aim of Sunyavada 
is to nullify or to root out the notion of I and Mine. One who realises 
Snnyata has neither likes nor dislikes. He feels attached neither to 
gain nor pleasure nor docs he feel aversion to loss or pain.®'‘ As there 
is no atman the notion of it will not arise and when the notion of 
atman ceases to arise the notion of mine ( ) will necessarily 

disappear.''* 

But, when anyone speaks of nirvana he imagines the existence of 
a man and his nirvana. Due to imperfect vision he thinks that a 
man can attain this ultimate state after practising the disciplinary rules. 
But all these are fancies It has no concern with the 

various development of citta stage (h/h) of spiritual progress. 


6 1 JTr?JT 

f? 3 ^nq'-sr SamMhirSjasHtra, Buddhist Text 

Society, 9, p. 29. Mfilamadhyamakakririka. 

17.33. also sec thereunder. BaiikTivaiura • 

p. 283. also Sttbbasitasamgraba, Bcndall’s edition, p. 14. 

62 €fS 5 CTcqRqtq?f 2 : Madhyamakavrtti on Karika,, 23.5. 

op. cit., p. 340, also see Tattvasamgrab.t, 3489. 

q frfJTqdsq^r^ir q qfqftr 

q quoted, Siksasamuccaya, p. 264. 

65 qf^qf^qRq^q q i qqrsiTq* q^^qi^r'^q: 

^q: Miiliimadby.im.ikakarikrt, 18.5. 

66 q q q dq qqifqqi q?qq qqif^q ffq i qqifq 
qq^qj^l I qqrf^r qqrqq-- 1 qqifq qqiqq i qq gq 

qfiqrq^q q qt'rqvq?^ Pancavimsatisabasnkaprajmparamita, 

p. 144- 
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fruits ('R^) of spiritual discipline. On ultimate analysis there is 
neither a monk nor a nirvana to be attained.®' One should remove all 
misconceptions about the world and should realise the non-duality of 
all worldly things 

Brahman of Sankara has been characterised as sat, cit, and anand,t 
but these are not determinations being each of them unspeakable, 
absolute beyond the determinate construction of sat and cit and ananda 
formulated by our consciousness.*'* An individual has not only to 
correct his self from the subjective illusion of individuality, not only 
to wait for objective illusion of individuality to be corrected'® but also 
to contemplate all these corrections as false." He has to contemplate 
moksa not as something to be realised or effected or remanifested,'* not 
even as an eternal predicament of the self but as the absolute self 
itself An individual illusorily thinks that he is not free. 

So he wants to be free. But he is eternally free. For the dawning 
of the consciousness that he is always free there is the necessity of 
sddhand or discipline. Sadhand prepares the ground for attaining 


67 3^1: ITTrfTJlfhT^rJT% ^ iTRinml 

fr o[>. cit., p. 2.6 1 . 

68 op. at., p. i^z 

O'. 

Paiicadaii, 9.73 also ?! ?IWTci: I 

11 op. at., 7.75-76. 

70 clWTffrRrsqfclftjPTclTTfec^l^l ST >Tt«!r: I 

Sahkarabhasya, (Sainanvaya) p, 152, 

7‘ eT^TJJiraf^TvrsT* ^ ST 

^^^‘.—Bhhmati ; Adyar, p. 243. 

72 JITf7 Sahkarabhasya (Sainanvaya) 

p. 126, 

73 ^oc. cit., see also Bhamati, thereunder. 
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knowledge in which the enquiry into spiritual truth can start/* When 
a progressive transparency of mind is effected through sadhana truth 
begins to shine where the knowledge of self is found to be not distinct 
from but as one with knowledge, the eternal Brahman/® 

According to Madhyamikas nirvana is an inexpressible absolute/'" 
It is the same as Sunyata of which the universe is a mere reflection/' 
According to Sankara moksa is the same as Brahman/* It is 
incflablc'” and the universe is a mere reflection of it.*“ What the 
Madhyamikas and Satikara aimed at was to establish a unity corres- 
ponding to the Upanisadic absolute/* The characteristic nature of 

SaiiLirabhrisya, (Sanunvaya), p. 154 , also 

Vedantaparibhasa, Nyayapancanana edition, p. 355. 

75 ^^3 JTWt sfiR: < 1 ^ 3 ? 5 rSIRff.qc^l?i: Bhamat't, 

Adyar, p. 244. 

Madhyam.iLavrtti. chap. 25 . qsj ^ cT«Tm ^ 

ParicauirnsatisahasrikaprajHapSramita, p. 244 also see 

pp. 239-40. 

Mddhyamakii- 

vrtti, pp. 449-50. 

78 ^ JTl^: I ?l59fr5l^T>^Tqfsf'r 

Sankarabhasya (Samanvaya), p. 128 . 

79 Sahkarabhasya, Urahmasutru, 3.2.17 also 

?Tsn 213 I 3r?irg3?3‘ I f?r3t52T 3'^tgg2aT3. 

Katha Upanisad, 3.15. a'so see 2.3. 

80 133 iH^nTIJTTVlT^: 33 : 

3133 3 f? Paficadasi, 8 . 31 . 

81 advayajnana of the Madhyamikas 5l|tT3Rf33TW3353 3 33133: I 
31^ 31^'43l^3 3^^53 3»33T33t: quoted, Abhisamayalankara, Gaekward 

Oriental Series, p. 28 . s^q-^ir ^^313331^3: I 33533 33?3 

^531 3331 333 . II LahkUvatara, p. 348 . Sankara's explanation 
of adibuddhab in Caitdapadakariki. 4.92 as f33T3t3^^l: 

and of ksaiui a» 3l3^3533lf3^^31 “ho f33ig535ga53c3^313‘ 3 f 3 f 
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Sankara’s absolute is pure intelligence (^) and bliss The 

characteristic nature of Madhyainika’s absolute is quietude (VT^) and 
tranquillity Both can be equated so far as their impersonal 

aspects are concerned. 


AJit RanIan Bhattacharva 


Vedantasara. p. 72 

Saftasatik'aprajnapdramitd, Tiicci edition, 

p. 124. 

82 Miflamadhyamakakarika, 

20.25 also 3 TTdTT^f%«nTm. I ^g3[5r5TTf3^lF?r^I'3n^f^F3?cTT: 

MahayanasHtralankara. 11.51. also Tibetan, gzod. ma. nas, shi. ba. meaning 
Tibetan Madhyamakasastra of Nagarjuna. 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 
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A rare type of Bodhisattva-images from Sanchi 

In the exterior southern niche of Temple 45 at Sanchi, dating 
from the tentli-eleventh century, is a two-armed male deity : the head 
which had a circular halo around it is broken; the damaged right hand 
is in varada-miidra and the left, holding the stalk of a halt-blown 
lotus, rests on the seat. Flanked by a female attendant on either side, 
he is seated in lalitdsana on a double-petalled lotus with a peacock 
below it, the pendant right leg resting on another lotus. He is richly 
bejewelled and is clad in an undergarment held by a girdle studded 
with gems; a pleated scarf encircles his body. But for the broken 
head the sculpture ( pi. I would have been one of the best 

specimens of medieval arc. Another image (pi. II), with almost 
identical features, again with its head broken, is exhibited in the local 
museum. 

Sir John Marshall, probably chinking the sculpture as the represen- 
tation of the male counterpart of Mahamayurr, also known as Vidya- 
rajnl, tentatively identified it with Mayuravidyaraja*. Such a deity, 
however, does not find mention in the extant texts on Buddhist 
iconography. Besides, there is hardly any similarity between this 
sculpture and the representation of Mahamayurl, the personification of 
the Tantric text of chat name. The peacock in the sculptures is the 
only point which might have led Marshall to associate them with the 
goddess of the Fancaraksamandala. But the dhyanas of Mahamayuri, 
as given in the Sddhanamald, do not prescribe the peacock as her 
vahana but lay down that she should hold peacock-tail or feather in 
one of her hands*. On the other hand the varada pose of the right 
hand and the lotus held by the left hand in the sculptures suggest 
their affiliation with some form of Avalokitesvara. 

Of all the deities of the later Buddhist pantheon, of whom dhyanas 
are available, that of Vajradharma Lokesvara is the nearest approach 

1 Photographs reproduced on pis, I-IV are the copyright o£ the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, Govt, of India. 

2 J. Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi, vol. I, p. 74. 

3 B. Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography (Oxford, 1924) 
p. III. 




Vajradharma Lokcsvara (?), Temple 45, 
Saiiclii, ht, z' 4“ 





yajracili.iriiia Lokcsvara (?), Sanchi Museum, 
ht. 2' yi" 
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to the sculptures under discussion. This form of Avalokitesvara is 
thus described in the Sadhanamala : 

Tdfii rdkta-varnam in padmaragasama-dyntim 

Pa fica-Baddha-mah aid'd htifijAi harsenot phalla-locatiam 
Viimato spardhaya tutlum dhrtva sodasa-patrakam 
Pddmam vikasayantafa ca hrdi daksina-panina 
Mayaropari madhyasthe nisannaM candra-mandale 
Sattvaparyankam tlbhajya sa-srngdra-rasotsaudm 
Caitydntastha-mahdkarma'katdgdrd'Vihdrinam 
Bhavayed Vajradharrndgryarh nityath bodhith audpnayiit^ 

‘(The worshipper) should meditate on that supreme Vajradharma, 
who is of reddish white complexion, who has the brilliance of the 
padmardga gem, who holds on his crown the five Buddhas, whose 
eyes beam with delight, who, while proudly holding in his left hand a 
lotus-stalk, causes a sixtcen-petalled lotus to bloom on his chest with 
his right hand, who is seated in the centre of a lunar orb on a peacock 
while enjoying his animal-seat, who is festive with amorous sentiment 
and who lives in the sanctum inside a catty a, where great performances 
take place. (The worshipper meditating this form) obtains the hodhi 
eternally/ 

The Sanchi sculptures agree in almost all the details with the above 
description of Vajradharma Lokesvara, except that the right hand is in 
varada^ and is not placed on the breast in the attitude of causing a 
lotus to blossom®. The dhydna does not specify the dsana of the 
deity but the lalitdsana of the sculptures is not unbecoming a god 

4 Sadhanamala, cd. B. Bhattacharyya, I (Gackwad’s Oriental Series, XXVI, 
Baroda, 1925), p. 33. 

5 Of the two illustrations given by B. Bliattacharyya in his Indian 
Buddhist Iconography, one (pi. XXIV c), taken from the paintings of the 
modern Nepalese artists, has a manuscript in his right hand, while the other 
('pi. XLVIII), as found on the wooden panels of the Macchandar Yahal vihdra 
at Kathmandu, shows his right hand in abhaya^mudra, pp. 51 and 180. 

6 The half-blown lotus in the left hand of the sculptures may possibly 
signify the 'causing of a lotus to bloom*. In the analogous case of Tara as the 
attendant of Khasarpana, the sddhanas say that she should cause to bloom a 
stalked lotus with her right hand (sanalam utpalarh daksinakarena vikasayanti), 
Bhattacharyya, ibidt p. 37, but often in sculptures she holds a half-blown lotus 
in her left hand, the empty right hand being in some madra (cf. ibid., pi. XXI). 
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‘who is festive with amorous sentiment’, with which is also consistent 
the rich ornamentation of the sculptures. As the crown along with 
the head is broken in both the images we cannot be sure whether it 
bore the effigies of the five Dhyani Buddhas, as enjoined in the 
sadhana of Vajradharma Lokesvara. 

It may be noted, however, that the images of Vajradharma 
Lokesvara, truly answering to the description in the Sadhanamdla, are 
not unknown. In the gallery of the Indian Museum is exhibited an 
image (pi. III)^ of the deity, hailing from Bihar. Richly bejewelled he 
is seated in paryankasana on a visvapadma (doublc-petalled lotus) 
resting on a throne supported by a pair of peacocks; he opens against 
lus breast petals of a lotus, the stalk of which is held by his left hand. 
On his karanda-makuta are shown five Dhyani Buddhas in three rows 
of three, one and one each respectively. The oval halo is inscribed 
with the Buddhist creed and a donative record in characters of circa 
tenth century. In front of the throne is a dwarfish ficrce-looking 
figure with bristling flame-like hair in pratydltdha attitude; with his 
right hand he brandishes a mace imudgara), while his left hand is 
shown against his breast with the index finger raised and holding a 
noose {tarjanipasa-hrdayastha vamakarafn). This figure may stand for 
Krsnayamari as described in one of the siidhanas quoted by B. 
Bhattacharyya in his Indian Buddhist Iconography, ji. The 
description tallies in most of the details with it except in the matter 
of the buffalo-mount whicli is absent here. A second representation 
of the deity (pi. IV) exists in the reserved collection of the said 
museum.* The main deity seated on a visvapadma supported by a 
pair of peacocks is remarkably similar to the preceding, but here he is 
flanked by two goddesses seated in the same dsana, the left one of 
whom holds vajraghantas in her both hands. She may be described 
as the goddess Vajraghanta, one of the four ‘guardians of the gates’ 
associated with such Vajrayana deities as Lokanutha and Vajratara. 
The sadhanas describe her as one-faced and two-armed carrying a bell 

7 No. 3784. The photograph has heen reproduced on pi. IX (a) of R. D. 
liauerji’s Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Setdpture. There it is labelled as 
.Vajrapani. 

8 No. 3798. Both these sculptures are noticed in T, Bloch’s Supplementary 
Catalogue of the Archaeological Collection of the Indian Museum, pp, 61-62 
where they arc described as Padmapaiii. 




Vajraclharnia Lokcsvara, Indian Museum 
(No. 3784). lit. i' 10" 







Vajrailliarma Lokcivara. Indian Mnscuni 
(No. 3798) ht. I'S" 
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surmounted by vajra. The attributes in tlie hands of the right hand 
goddess arc broken. Above these goddesses arc the representations 
of a visvauajra and ratr>a[}) on a stand. On the pedestal is a three- 
headed six-armed dwarfish deity with terrible appearance, open mouths 
and bare fangs in alldha atritude; in his right hand he carries a 
sword, a mace and a padma\ of his left hands, one holds a pasa, the 
second broken and the third is in katihasta pose. This deity may 
stand for another variety of Krsnayaniati as described in the 
Sddhanamala.^ The absence of mounts in both the forms of 
Krsnayainari, as represented in the pedestal of the two Vajradharma 
Lokesvara images, may be due to their being attendant deities. On 
two sides of this figure on the pedestal arc two goddesses, the left one 
of whom standing in alldha pose and holding a kartr and a kapala is 
equally awe-inspiring and dwarfish, corresponding in her iconographic 
details to Ekajata; the right one holding a rosary and a kamandalu{^i) 
stands in pratyalldha attitude. The sculpture, dating from circa tenth 
century, comes from Nalanda. 


Debala Mitka 


9 Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 72-73. 



Scieotific Background of the Buddhist Taiitras 

U.sunlly, it is tlic habit with uninformed people to decry a thing 
l)ccaiisc It is not understood. The rule applies with equal force to the 
science and practice of the Tantras. Many scholars have dubbed the 
Tantras as magic, black magic, necromancy, unscientific and psuedo- 
scientilic, and decried the teachings and findings of the Tantras as 
being worthless and worthy of nothing but unqualified condemnation on 
this or that ground. It will, therefore, be a shock to many to learn that 
the Tantras are based on solid scientific facts, and that their followers 
derived and utilized cosmic power which is freely floating around. 

The Tantrics were conversant with the theory of tele-communication 
like radio and tcle-vision, and that they could transmit sound and 
power through space without elal)orate appliances. Durasravana (hear- 
ing distant sounds), Dfiradarsana (seeing distant visions), Duraeikitsa 
(distant healing) and similar powers were listed as Siddhis (super-normal 
powers) as a direct outcome of Tantric Sadliana. In the Tantric works 
there is a clear indication that heat and cold could be transmitted 
through space to the desired object or person, and influence it or him 
from a distance. The process of Santi (propitiation) could be performed 
from a distance, and thereby bring about the cure of a disease. 

In the Tantras cosmic colour plays a most important part. Every 
deity has an individual colour, every direction has a colour; the Dhyani 
Buddhas were made up of one colour or another. The Tantrics were 
conversant with the power of cosmic colours and employed them for 
multifarious purposes. The Tantrics of the Buddhist faith considered 
Stinya as the creator of the universe, limitless, omnipotent and omni- 
present, and the repository of infinite wdsdom, infinite knowledge, 
infinite sound and infinite light. The Tantrics intuitively knew that 
the world of matter in its ultimate state is nothing but rays and 
radiations, and this knowledge is reflected in their writings and in their 
many and v^aried practices of bewildering intricacy. 

The Tantrics formulated that all letters, words and sentences, with 
or without meaning, are nothing but Sunya in essence, that is to say, 
they arc condensations of cosmic power, and therefore, these letters, 
words and sentences have certain definite vibrations, and these vibra- 
tions can be employed for good as well as evil. The deities arc the 
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beings o£ the invisible world just as we arc the beings of the visible 
world. The deities have their definite vibrations because they arc 
nothing but Sunya in essence, that is to say, the deities arc condensa- 
tions of Sunya, the ultimate cosmic force. The Mantras for the deities 
have the same vibrations as their presiding deities; they arc able to 
attract the deities and make them visible to the mind’s eye, and when 
Sadhana reaches its final point they become visible even to the naked 
eye. The worshipper and the deity become one by the process of 
complete identification, and the Sadhaka derives all the powers residing 
in the deity. 

The Tantrics knew the power of the mind winch accortling to 
them was Sunya in essence. The mind has one peculiar power, and 
with the help of this power the human mind could adjust itself to the 
different vibrations and become one with them. In modern scientific 
language the mind has the power to adjust itself to the same wave- 
length as that of the deity or anything, high or low. Low thoughts 
lower down the wave-length of the mind while higher thoughts raise 
its level. Even Sunya can be conceived and realised if the mind is 
properly attuned to the highest wave-length of the Sunya or the 
Absolute Limitless Cosmic Substratum. 

Further, the Tantrics were acquainted with the fact that certain 
syllables had the same wave-length as those of the five Skandhas 
(elements), and that the utterance of the syllables gave rise to the 
same set of vibrations as those of the five Skandhas (elements). The 
five Skandhas, it may be remarked, arc the counterparts of the five 
Tanmdtras or ‘subtle substances’ as formulated in the Sariikhya system 
of philosophy. Behind the Skandhas are the five cosmic colours which 
by condensation give rise to the five Dhyani Buddhas and their 
numerous offspring. The five Dhyani Buddhas, their cosmic colours 
and the five Skandhas or cosmic principles represented by them arc 
given in the Table below for ready reference: 


Dhyani Buddhas 

Skandhas 

Colours 

Vairocana 

Rupa 

White 

Racnasambhava 

Vedana 

Yellow 

Amicabha 

Samjna 

Red 

Amoghasiddlii 

Saihskara 

Green 

Aksobhya 

Vijnana 

Blue 



2Q2 Scientific Background of the Buddhist Tantras 

The Tantrics recognised no difference between name and form, 
and believed rightly chat the name is not different from form, and 
that even a syllable can represent the Skandhas, and all the power the 
Skatidhas possess, is contained in the syllable itself. These syllables 
arc known as the Bijamantras or Seed-syllables, usually consisting 
of one syllable with an anusvara. There were syllables for the 
ultimate cosmic principles such as Earth, Air, Water and Fire. The 
seed LAM, for instance, stands for the PrthvI principle, VATyl for 
the Ap principle, RAM for the Fire principle and YAM for the Ai** 
principle. This indicates that there is no difference between RATyl 
and Fire, and that by constant meditation on the seed RAM the 
Fire principle can be brought under control, manifestly because the 
wave-length of the two happen to be the same. 

In the same way, by patient research they found out the germ 
syllables and the Mantras of the deities of the Vajrayana system. 
The germ syllables were the deities themselves and the Mantras 
formed the call-signs for the different deities. In other words, 
the Tantrics discovered the supreme truth that Bijamantras arc 
endowed with the same vibrations as those of the deities, and by 
employing the Mantras the corresponding deities can be attracted, 
visualised and realised. In terms of modern science, the Mantras 
and the Bijamantras have the same set of vibrations or wave-length 
as the deities of the invisible world, and that the human mind was 
capable of changing and tuning its vibrations to the wave-length 
of the deity by constant meditation. 

The difference between the Bija and the Mantra is something 
like this: The Bija represents the deity in a subtle form while the 
Mantra is for the gross form. The syllable TAM, for instance, is 
the Bija of the popular Vajrayana deity, Tara. This Mantra is 
required in the beginning of meditation, and the mind should 
concentrate on its Yellow Rays spreading out to the firmament and 
illumining the invisible worlds and there discover the form of the 
deity. The longer Mantra of Tara is: OM TARE TUTTARE 
TURE SVAFiA which is to be constantly repeated and meditated 
upon in order to bring the deity nearer to the worshipper by the 
process of attraction. According to the Buddhist Tantrics different 
Mantras have different powers although they may relate to the same 
deity. The different Mantras have to be utilized for different 
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purposes^ Everywhere it was conceded that the Bija, Mantra and tlic 
rest had the same set of vibrations as the deity worshipped, because 
they recognised no difference between the deity and its various 
symbols— all having the same measure of vibrations. 

The method of propitiation and realisation of the deities or the 
radiant beings of the invisible world was elaborated in the Sadhana 
which may be called the WHO’S WHO of these radiant beings. 
But more interesting and instructive is the story of how the Tantrics 
Msed to transmit power through space to distant objects either for good 
or for evil. In the Mahakala Sadhana at the end part of the famous 
Tantric work, the Sadhanamala,^ this story is related in detail. The 
details of the process of distant influencing became the starting point 
of the unique and the most practical system of healing by Tele- 
Therapy or the Cosmic Ray Therapy which seeks to cure patients 
from a distance withaiit medicine, personal attendance or examination. 
The process described in the Sadhana, therefore deserves special 
attention. 

In the Mahakala Sadhana, it is said that in order to influence a 
person at a distance an effigy of Kusa grass should be made for the 
person aimed at, and thereon the Mahakfila Mantra should be repeated 
continuously. Then Visarajika seeds and pungent condiments like 
black pepper, dry ginger and Pippali should be powdered, mixed and 
prepared into a paste. This paste should be liberally applied to the 
effigy while repeating the Mantra already cited. Then on each and 
every limb thorns should be pierced. Thereafter, a fiie should be 
made with Khadira wood, and on that fire the effigy should be baked 
while repeating the Mantra. When this is done, the person aimed 
at is suddenly overtaken by high temperature and his consciousness 
is lost. 

When, however, it becomes necessary to counteract the effect of 
the process just described, the Sadhana adds that the effigy should be 
removed from fire, and milk should be poured on the effigy until 
fever subsides. 

In terms of the present day science, it can be easily understood 
why Mantras have to be repeated in order to bring the effigy in 
tune with the vibrations of the victim aimed at. Mantras are 


1. Sadhanamala^GOS, WoL ll, p, 589, 
IHO., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 
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repeated coiuiniioiisly in order to raise the wave-length o£ the inani- 
mate effigy of Kusa grass to the level of the person to be influenced 
by adding word vibrations. And unless the wave-lengths of both 
the effigy and the person arc tuned to the same length, the cosmic 
forces will not recognise the person, just as a Radio set will not give 
any programme until it is tuned to the same wave-length as that of 
the station radiating the pragramme. When after continuous mutter- 
ing of the Mantra the vibrations of the effigy and the person are 
brought to the same level, the Tantric is able to transmit the fire 
principle through space by heating and baking the image. As the 
wave-lengths of the two ends are the same the heat applied to the 
effigy is immediately transmitted through space to the person at a 
distance. No wonder the heat of the fire-principle brings about 
fever and delirium. 

To reverse the effect of the earlier process is to bring normalcy 
in the victim by sending out cold vibrations by the same wireless 
method. I'or this purpose the effigy is taken out from fire. By this, 
heat is first eliminated, and then when milk is poured incessantly 
on the effigy cold vibrations of milk is transmitted through space to 
the victim. Milk represents the Water (Ap) principle, and moreover, 
being white in colour, it is doubly cooling. The healing process 
takes effect almost immediately and in a short time the victim is well. 

Taking the cue from the Mahakila Sadhana, a new system of 
healing, called Tele-Therapy is developed which seeks to transmit 
hot and cold forces or the forces of the five elements (Earth, Air, 
Water, Akasa and Fire) through sp.ace to patients at a distance, and 
make them well without medicine and without examination or external 
applications. It is not possible to prepare effigies for particular 
persons and raise their wave-length, because that is a very cumbrous 
process now in the present century when photography is so well 
developed. It may be noticed that the photograph has the same set 
of vibrations as its owner, and therefore, the wave-lengths of both the 
photograph and its owner are the same. The cosmic forces recognise 
this identity of wave-length. On the photographs certain jewel 
vibrations produced from an electric motor are released for several 
hours a day, and this has yielded remarkable results in a number of 
acute and chronic diseases. The experience of the last three years 
in the line has shown great promise, and it is now possible for us 
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to foresee a time when the work of healing will be clone with the 
help of photographs from an oHice or a laboratory. Whether we like 
it or not, we arc enveloped in cosmic rays, call them either Maha- 
biiutas or the planets as it pleases. They arc not at a distance, they 
are right in the midst of our bodies and our sense-organs. This will 
be shown when a person is examined through a prism by any common 
inquirer. When the Rays become malefic, illness supervenes, and 
again when they are altered, that illness disappears. In spite of our 
researches into the subject of disease and medicine, we have progressed 
very little and have not been .able to find out the true cause of even 
the principal diseases. Once the cause is known, cradic.ttion becomes 
easy and simple. Let us remember that the diseases are in their 
ultimate state, nothing but rays and radiations. The so-called virus 
of modern medicine is the Ray Malefic. 

The doctrine of the Buddhist Tanttics that everything in this 
world has for its substratum the limitless 5unya, and wherever there 
is a manifestation of Sunya, a colour is attached to it. This gives a 
clue to find out the true colours of all tangible objects through a 
prism. With the help of a prism true colours of gems have 
been ascertained, all the VIBGYOR rays have been individualised 
and their powers have been pretty well fixed. And what is 
important, all the seven cosmic colours have been produced with 
the help of gems and an electric motor, and transmitted through 
spjice to numerous patients over th.ir photographs with gratifying 
results. The gems are cosmic colour concentrates, they are 5unya 
in essence, and their brilliance shows that they are not only rich in 
cosmic colours but also can readily discharge their rays when under 
the influence of an electric motor. The R.iys travel with the speed 
of thout^ht, and they are omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent 
like their substratum — the Sunya. The gems release hot and cold 
vibrations, c.g. the Green rays discharged by Emeralds send out 
cold vibrations, and the Red rays released by brilliant Rubies transmit 
hoc vibrations; and they know exactly their mission, and unerringly 
reach their destination and start their healing work. Their working 
ways are as mysterious as those of the Creator himself. 

It is high time, in spite of what the uninitiated or the ignorant 
may think or write, to divert our close attention to the Tantras, the 
repositories of higher scientific knowledge. The Tantras should not 
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only be studied and treated with respect they deserve, but also scientiBc 
facts should be gleaned from them, and put into practical use through 
scientific institutions. Still there is much for modern science to learn 
from the Tantras. When the knowledge of the scientific aspect of 
the Tantras becomes the general property of mankind, the scientists 
will come face to face with the real substratum of the Universe, the 
Sunya or Brahman, as it may be called, and start playing with the 
Cosmic Rays even as the great creator, endearingly called The Grand- 
father, does. When that stage is reached, the latest scientific deve^ 
lopments arc likely to pale into insignificance, because we are as yet 
ignorant of the cosmic elements, the cosmic rays and the great cos- 
mic powers that arc freely floating around. When we come to know 
what the Tantrics knew, the difference between Magic, Philosophy 
and Science will disappear. 

It is ignorance that makes a person think that he can do sinful 
acts in secret without a chance of their being detected by any visible 
or invisible agency. When true knowledge dawns on mankind a per- 
son will think several times before doing any improper action, be- 
cause he is surrounded and enveloped in the evcr-vigilant, omniscient, 
omnipresent and omnipotent cosmic rays which are watching him by 
day and by night, limb by limb, and examining him thought by 
thought. True knowletlge of a scientific nature may still lead mankind 
to the high principles of Right Living and Right Thinking, as Gra- 
ciously formulated by Lord Buddha Two Thousand Five Hundred 
years ago ! 


B. Bhattacharyya 



Buddhism in South-East Asia 


Beginning 

According to a tradition preserved in the Ceylonese Chronicles. 
Buddhism was preached in Suvarnabhumi by the missionaries of Asoka. 
Though the location of Suvarnabhumi is uncertain, some having 
identified it with Burma, others with Siam (Thailand), there is no 
doubt that it refers to some part of Indo-China, But the authenticity 
of the tradition itself is open to question, as no early and reliable 
evidence has been obtained so far in support of it. Nor can we accept 
the view that the first two disciples of the Buddha named Trapusa 
and Bhallika, who built a sanctuary over his relies in their native land, 
belonged to Burma, for the Utkala country, which is referred to in 
the canonical texts as their native land, is certainly to be identified 
with Orissa. 

There is, however, no doubt that Buddhism obtained a definite 
footing in South-east Asia during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. This is proved by the discovery of the images of Buddha of the 
Amaravatl style in Thailand (Siam), Annam (Campii), Sumatra, 
Java and Celebes. The representation of the Buddha by a symbol, 
such as clharmacakra (wheel of law), rather than a human figure, in 
some of the sculptures in Thailand, also support the introduction of 
Buddhism in this region at an early date. 

I. Thailand 

The early sculptures discovered in Thailand prove conclusively tint 
Buddhism was introduced in this region at the beginning of the 
Christian era. A Wheel of Law, associated with figures of crouching 
deer, was dug up at Pra Pathom. Another early site. Pong Tuk, has 
yielded bronze Buddha images of the Amaravatl style, which m.ay be 
dated in the second century A.D. Buddhist images of the Gupta 
style, both of earlier and later type, have also been discovered. As 
the inscriptions, engraved on the latter, may be referred to the fifth 
and sixth centuries A.D., those of the earlier type probably belong to 
the fourth century A.D, 
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From this early period we may trace the uninterrupted progress of 
Hinayana Buddhism in this country. The Thai conquest of the land 
in the thirteenth century A.D. gave a great impetus to this religion. 
The Thai rulers were ardent followers of Flinayana Buddhism. We 
learn from the inscription of Ram Kamheng, that this famous king 
was an ardent follower of Hinayana Buddhism and decorated his 
capital Sukhodaya with temples, monasteries and images of Buddha 
at the close of the thirteenth century A.D. The Hinayana Buddhism 
of the Thais was sustained and influenced by Burma and the island \)f 
Ceylon. The intercourse between Mons of Lower Burma and Thailand 
were of long standing. A Thai king sent a messenger to Ceylon in 
A.D. 1361 who brought back with him a senior monk who reformed 
the religion. The Hinayana Buddhism with its Pali canon flourishes 
even now in Thailand, Burma and Ceylon, and it is not therefore 
necessary to discuss its history in great detail. 

2. Cambodia 

Buddhism made its influence felt in Cambodia as early as the fifth 
century A.D., for king Jaya-varman of Fu-nan, who ruled towards 
the close of that century, sent an embassy to China in A.D. 503, 
with presents including an image of Buddha. An inscription of his 
son Rudravarman begins with an invocation to Buddha. From this 
time onward the prevalence of Buddhism is proved by inscriptions. 
But it had a set-back in the yth century, and the epigraphic records 
indicate that Saivism, not Buddhism, was the dominant religion of 
Cambodia. It is curious, in view of the present state of things, that 
very few kings of Cambodia, of whom we possess any epigraphic 
record, were followers of Buddhism. Suryvarman I (iith century 
A.D.) was a Buddhist, for he had the posthumous title Nirvana-fada. 
But his inscription on a temple at Prah Khan‘ begins with an invoca- 
tion to 5 iva in the first verse, and to the Buddha in the second. Several 
inscriptions on the temple known as Prasat Ta Keo,® in honour of 
Yogi ivara Pandita, the guru of king Suryavarman, begin with 
invocations to Siva and Visnii, and refer to donations made to these 
gods. Jayavarman VII, perhaps the greatest king of Kambuja, was a 
Buddhist, and his Ta Prohm Inscription, dated A.D. 1186, gives a 
I R. C. M.ijiutular, Inscriptions of Kambuja, p. 360 
a Ibid., pp. 351 ff. 
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detailed list of his magnificent donations to this temple,’ The merit 
of these pious woiks was to accrue to the king’s mother so that she 
might obtain the state of Buddha (v. 141).^ In addition to the kings 
mentioned above, high dignitaries like Kavindrarimathana and 
Kirtipandita, both belonging to the tenth century A.D,, were ardent 
Buddhists, and tire latter claimed to have lighted again the torch of 
the true law which the sins of the world had extinguished. The form 
of Buddhism referred to is clearly Mahayana. 

• But if we take the cpigraphic data as a whole, there remains 
no doubt that Buddhism was never a dominant religion in Kambuja 
till the time of Jayavarman VII. But even the patronage of this 
great emperor did not establish Buddhism as a state icligion, as it 
is now. It is interesting to note that during the reign of king 
Srindra-varmadeva, a later king, we find an inscription*’, dated A. D. 
1308, written in Pali and referring to Hinayana form of Buddhism. 
The next two kings, ^rlndra-Jayavarman and Jayavarma-Paramesvara 
were followers respectively of Visnu and Siva. 

The state of religion in Cambodia is described by Cheu Ta-kuan 
who visited the country in A.D. 1296. It appears that Hinjiyana 
Buddhism was in a flourishing state at this time. Yet the older 
inscriptions mostly refer to Mahayana doctrine. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, we are forced to the conclusion that it was 
the influence of Thailand (Siam) that gradually introduced a great 
change in the religion of Kambuja. On the whole Brahmanical 
religion, specially Saivism, was dominant in Kambuja, though 
Mahayana Buddhism was also a powerful sect, up to the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D, But the political dominance of the 
Thais (of Siam) in Cambodia established the supremacy of Hinayana 
Buddhism which is now the only religion of the people. 


3. Campa 

The ancient Hindu colony of Campa corresponds, roughly, 
to the southern part of Annam. The early introduction of Buddhism 
in this region is indicated by an image of Buddha of the Amaravati 
style at Dong-Duong. But there is no cpigraphic reference to 


3 Ibid., pp. 459 II, 


4 Ibid,, p. 474 


5 Ibid., p. 533 
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Budclliism before the 9tli century A.D.® Tbe Dakul Stelae Inscrip- 
tion/ dated A.D. 829, refers to the construction of two temples 
and two monasteries for Jina and Sankara. Jina may denote either 
the Buddha or Mahavira, but as there is no evidence for the 
existence of Jainism in South-east Asia, Jina may be taken to denote 
Buddha. Tlic long inscription on the four faces of a stelae found 
at Dong-Duong® records the installation of an image of Buddha 
in A.D. 875, and the foundation of a Buddhist temple and a 
monastery by the Buddhist king Indra-varman. The remains of -a 
Budilhist temple at this place, far greater in dimensions than 
the largest Brahmanical temple in Campa, prove that Dong-Duong 
(ancient Amaravati) in the province of Quang Nam was an import- 
ant stronghold of Buddhism in Campa. 

Many later kings patronised Buddhism, and monasteries and 
temples were built in ditferent parts of the kingdom. Many Buddhist 
images have also been found in different parts of Campa, 

I-tsing refers to the prevalence of Buddism in Campa and 
remarks that the “Buddhists generally belong to the Aryasammirlya- 
nikaya and there are also a few followers of the Sarvastivadanikaya.” 
Thus Hinayana prevailed at the end of the seventh century A.D. 
But the inscriptions and images leave no doubt that the Mahayana 
soon occupied the dominant position in Campa. Particular reference 
may be made to An-Thai Stelae Inscription® dated 824 Saka ( = A.D. 
902) which records the erection of a statue of Lokanatha by sthavira 
Nagapuspa, the abbot of the monastery of Pramudlta-Lokcsvara, and 
refers to Vajradhutu, Padmadhatu and Cakradhatu, Amitabha and 
Vairocana. 

It is interesting to note that Buddhist and Saiva temples and 
monasteries were often erected side by side, by the same donor, that 
the epithet Damaresvara (lord of the Bhutas), originally belonging to 
Siva, was applied to Buddha, and that figures of Siva decorated the 
Buddhist temples of Dong-Duong. 

6 Many scholars find traces of Buddhism in Vocanh inscription, but I do 
not find anything definitely Buddhist in it. (For the inscription cf. R. C. 
Majutudar. Champa, Book III, p. 1.). Cocdcs maintains that it is Buddhist—- 
Les £tats Hindonises d’Indo-Chine et d'lndonesie (1948), p. 74, 

7 Champa, Bk, III, p. 65 

8 Ibid., p. 7-1 


9 Ibid., p. 105 
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4, Malay Peninsula 

The well-known BucUhi^c Eorniula *ye dbarma hetuprabhava etc. 
followed by another verse beginning with Ajnanac ^ clyate karma, is 
engraved on a slab of stone found amid the ruins of an ancient brick 
building at Kcddah. The second verse alone is engraved on a piece 
of stone, probably a part of an old shrine, in the northern part of pro- 
vince Wellesley. Both these inscriptions have been referred to the 
fourth or fifth century A.D.^^^ Three Sanskrit verses arc inscribed on a 
clay tablet found near Keddah. They inculcate Mahayana philoso- 
phical doctrines of Madhyamika school, and have been traced to a 
text entitled Sagaramati-pariprccha, which is known only from a 
Chinese translation.” 

The inscriptions mentioned above also prove that Buddhist temples, 
botli of brick and stone, were built in Wellesley Province and Keddah 
in the fourth or fifth century A.D. The great stupa of Nakhon Sri 
Dhammarat and a number of temples surrounding it indicate the exis- 
tence of a flourishing Buddhist colony in this region. A number of 
terracotta votive tablets found in nciglibouring caves also show that a 
large number of Buddhist monks resided therein. 

3. Indonesia^^ 

Buddhism did not obtain a secure footing in Indonesia till after the 
fourth century A.D. Ac the time when Fa-hicn visited Java 
there was very little trace of Buddhism in that island. But Gunavar- 
man, who belonged to the royal family of Kipin (Kashmir or Afghan- 
istan) but had taken to religion, preached Buddhism in Java early in 
the fifth century A.D., and it soon took deep root in the soil. As 
Gunavarman translated a text of the Dharmagupta sect, he must have 
belonged to the Mfilasarvastivada school, and it was evidently due to 
his influence that this sect became dominant in Java and the neigh- 
bouring islands. 

The neighbouring island of Bali also came under the influence of 
Buddhism about the same time. For according to the History of the 
Liang Dynasty (A. D. 502-556), the earliest Chinese historical annals 

10 R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, Part I, pp. 88fl. 

1 1 ]G1S, VIII, p. 2 

12 For the facts mentioned in this section cf, Suvarnadvipa, part II. 
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that give an account of this island, the king of Bali claimed that the 
wife of Suddhodana was a daughter of his country. 

By the seventh century A.D. Buddhism flourished all over In- 
donesia, and 5 ri-Vijaya in Sumatra became a stronghold of this religion 
We possess an inscription, dated 5 aka 606 (A.D. 68^^), of a Buddhist 
king of this country named Jayanasa. There was a regular trade and 
maritime intercourse between SrI-Vijaya and India. On his way to 
India the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing halted at SrI-Vijaya for six months, 
and he again visited the place, after his return to China, in order fo 
copy and translate the voluminous Buddliist texts which he had 
brought with him from India. 

It is evident fiom I-tsing’s statement that although Hinayana was 
dominant in these regions there were in SrI-Vijaya a few who followed 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism. This is also proved by the 
inscription of J.iyanasa referred to above. It not only contains definite 
reference to the Mahayana doctrine, but the use of the word vajra-sarlra 
further indicates that this Mahayana was of the Tantrik form known 
as Vajra-yana, Mantra-yuna or Tantra-yana. 

Indonesia was visited by eminent Buddhist scholars from India 
such as Dharmapala, a Professor of Nalanda in the seventh century 
A.D., and Vajrabodhi, a South Indian monk. The latter and his 
disciple Amoghavajra, who accompanied him, were teachers of Tantrik 
cult and are credited with its introduction to China. Both of them 
halted at Sri-Vijaya for five months on their way from Ceylon to 
China, early in the eighth century A.D. 

Towards the close of this century the Mahayana cult acquired 
great predominance owing- to the patronage of the Sailendras who ruled 
over the greater part of Indonesia. Two inscriptions, dated A. D. 
778 and 782, refer to the construction of a temple of Tara at 
Kalasan, and setting up of an image of M.ihjusrl at Kelurak by the 
Sailendra emperors. The latter was inspired by their guru Kumara- 
ghosa, an inhabitant of Gauda. The Sailendra emperors were in close 
touch with the Pala emperor Devapala of Bengal, and the Cola em- 
peror Rajaraja, both of whom endowed the monasteries built by the 
Sailendras, respectively at Nalanda and Negapatam. 

The Mahayana form of Buddhism has left permanent memorials 
in Java in the famous stiipa of Barabudur and a number of other 
magnificent temples erected during the Sailendra rule. The Javanese 
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literature and the Buddhist images found in Java clearly indicate that 
all the essential features of K'lahayana, even of its last phases, were 
fully developed in that island. As in India, a number of Hindu gods 
were adopted in the Buddhist pantheon, though they were relegated to 
an inferior position. New divinities were introduced, some of which, 
like Trailokyavijaya, Hcvajra, Bhairava and Heruka, were of monstrous 
or terrifying appearance. The Tantra-y.ina, including Kala-cakratantra, 
prevailed both in Java and Sumatra. The famous king Krtanagaraof Java 
was a devout follower of the Tantra-yana or Vajra-yana, and his drink- 
ing bout is approved in*a Javanese historical text on the ground that he 
scrupulously followed the prescriptions of religion. King Adityvaraman 
of Malay u in Sumatra, who was ruling as a vassal of Krtanagara 
in A.D. 1286, seems to have been a follower of the Bhairava cult. 

As in India, there was a gradual rapprochement between Mahayana 
and Brahmanical religion. This was more clearly indicated in Indonesia 
by the fact that gradually Siva, Visnii and Buddha were regarded as 
identical and so were their Saktis. A definite Siva-Buddha cult existed 
in Java, and in modern Balinese theology Buddha is regarded as a 
younger brother of Siva. 

There are two Buddhist texts in Java which give an interesting 
insight into the developed form of Mahayana. The first, Sang hyang 
Kamahayanikan is a free Javanese version of a Sanskrit original, inter- 
spersed with a number of original Sanskrit verses. It was probably 
composed in the Sailendra period (8th century A. D.), but was modi- 
fied, about a century or two later, in a manner which has been regarded 
as a Hinduised or Saiva version of a Buddhist original. It contains an 
exposition of the leading principles of Mahayana and gives an account 
of its theology according to the YogSeara system. It brings the Hindu 
Trinity in organic relation with the Buddhist pantheon. The picture of 
Mahayana in Java which it unfolds shows a close resemblance with, 
but also minor differences from, the form of religion current in India. 

The second text Kamahaydnan Mantranaya contains forty-one Sans- 
krit verses with Javanese commentaries. It contains an exposition of the 
Tantra-yana or Vaj^i-yana both in its theoretical and practical aspects. 
The five kinds of sensual enjoyments (fanca-ma-kdra) are clearly 
prescribed, and the devotee is forbidden to communicate the secrets of 
vajra, ghantd and mudrd to those who do not belong to the Mandala. 

R. C. MaJumdar 



Principle of the King’s Righteousness 

I In the Pali canon and the ) ataka commentary] 

The most important contribution o£ the Buddhist canonists of tlie 
Theravada School to the store of our ancient political thought consists 
in their ‘total’ application of the principle of righteousness to the 
branches of the king’s internal and external policy. Its importance 
is matched by that of the parallel early Smrti conception of a funda- 
mental law of the social order (indicated by the same term dharma) 
^vhich is held to be based upon the twofold source of the Sacred Canon 
and custom (or convention). In the descriptions of good kings (I.260 
11 . 118 , III.J25, ibid 470, V.^yS) in the Jdtaka stories we arc told 
that they ruled in righteousness, that they shunned the four wrong 
courses of life (agatigamana) [comprising excitement, malice, delusion 
and fear I , that they practised the ten royal duties {rdjadhamma) 
[namely, alms-giving, morality, liberality, straightforwardness, 
refraining from anger and from injury, forbearance, and refraining 
from opposition], that they won over the people by the four elements 
of popularity (saihgahavattht*) [namely, liberality, affability, beneficent 
rule and impartiality]. Cast in a distinctly sectarian mould are the 
descriptions of good kings (I.262, V.i, VI. 56-97) in other stories to 
the effect that not only did they rule in righteousness, but they were 
zealous in the observance of the fast-day and keeping the ten items of 
good behaviour [sila) [namely, abstinence from caking life, from taking 
what is not given, from adultery, from celling lies, from slander, 
from harsh speech, from frivolous talks, from covetousness, from 
malevolence, and from heretical views.] We have again a remarkable 
story (no. 276) of eleven persons with the king at their head in the 
Kuril kingdom who practised what was called ‘Kuru-rightcousness’ 
{KHrudhamma) identified in the course of the story with the five silas 
obligatory upon the Buddhist lay disciple. How a king’s righteous- 
ness instead of its reverse benefits himself is told in a few stories. 
Thus we learn (nos. 51, 151, and 282) how a king who conquered 
wrath by mildness, and badness with goodness was adjudged superior 
CO another who met the good with goodness and the bad with badness 
and how kings allowed themselves to be captured and ill-treated by 
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neighbouring kings only to gain back their freedom and their kingdom 
through their inherent goodness. 

The most impressive lessons on the principle of righteousness 
occur in course of the admonitions addressed to kings by wise beings 
in the stories. Wheii a monkey-king, we read in one story (no. 407), 
wore himself out by his effort to save his followers from certain deatli, 
his captor, a human king, asked him ( 111 . 373) the question, — What he 
was to them and what they were to him, that he made himself a 
b/idge for their safely passing through a river? He felt no pain of 
his bonds, replied the monkey-king, because of securing the happiness 
of those over whom he reigned. Asking the human king to learn the 
lesson by his example, the monkey-king admonished him to seek the 
happiness of his whole realm, his beasts of burden, his troops and the 
inhabitants of his cities. In a second story (no. 501) a wise king 
instructs another king in the so-called ten stanzas relating Co the 
practice of righteousness {clasadhammacariya gatha). These comprise 
the observance of righteousness towards the mother and the father, 
the wife and the son, relatives and ministers, draught animals, the 
realm, recluses and Brahmanas, birds and beasts. How a king is 
instructed in the duties of his office by three wise binls whom he had 
adopted as his children is told in a third story (no. 521). Asked by 
the king about the general duties of a ruler, the first speaker says at 
the outset (V. 1 1 2) that he should rule his kingdom with righteous- 
ness {dhamma) after abiding by the three truths {clhamma). When 
the king puts to the third and the wisest speaker a specific question 
about the highest of all powers, the latter repeats the ten stanzas above 
quoted relating to the king’s practice of righteousness. In a shorter 
and a longer version (nos. 533 and 534) of a dialogue between a wise 
swan and a king the question is asked by the bird whether his king- 
dom is ruled righteously and it is answered by the king in the affirma- 
tive (V. 348, ibid 377-78). To the above is added in the longer 
version the question whether the king observes the ten rajadhatnmas 
as well as the king’s own affirmation of his observance of the virtues 
of liberality, good conduct, non-attachment, straightforwardness, 
mildness, austerity, suppression of anger, non-injury, patience and 
forbearance. How should a mortal (meaning himself), asks the king 
of a false ascetic in yet another story (no. 544), practise righteousness 
towards his parents, his teachers, his wife and children, the aged, the 
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ascetics and the Brahmanas, the military forces and the countryfolk. 
With the answer of the ascetic who was a believer in the doctrine of 
annihilation we have no concern. The Great Being, being asked by 
the king to teach him the path of piety, admonished him by the 
example of the virtuous kings of old to shun unrighteousness and 
practise righteousness. The king, it is explained (VI. 251), should 
distribute every morning and evening by public proclamation food 
and drink, garlands and unguents, clothes, umbrellas and shoes to the 
needy; he should not put to labour old men and aged domestic animals, 
for when they were strong they gave him service. Following this 
instruction with an elaborate simile of the human body to a chariot, 
the speaker (ibid 252-53) impresses upon the king the lessons of 
abstinence from injury, liberality, circumspection, self-control and 
other virtues. In yet another story (no. 540) an ascetic’s son admonish- 
ing a king asks him (VI 94) to practise the ten duties (dhammas), 
namely, those towards his mother and father, his wife and son, his 
triends and ministers, his townships and villages, the recluses and the 
Brrihmanas, the birds and the beasts. 

The above extracts indicate in the first place the authors’ view of 
the relation of righteousness to kingship. Righteousness, we are told, 
is the essence of kingship as well as the king’s best policy. Secondly, 
the authors clarify the principles and policies of government involved 
in the above concept. The king, we read, should avoid the specified 
groups of vices and practise the specified groups of virtues, the 
latter being identified in some instances with the precepts incumbent 
on the Buddhist lay disciple. Above all we are told that the king 
should apply himself to the promotion of universal happiness of his 
subjects so as to extend its benefit down to the dumb creation. 

Nothing illustrates so well the belief of the early Buddhist canonists 
in the profound significance of the king’s righteousness than their 
frequent references to the far-reaching consequences of the ruler’s 
reaction to this fundamental p; inciple. When kings become 
unrighteous, we are told in a canonical text (^Anguttara-Nikdya 
II 74-76), the king’s officers (raiayutta) also become unrighteous, this 
being so the Brahmanas and the mass of ordinary freemen (gahapati), 
the townsfolk and the villagers in their turn become unrighteous, this 
being so the Sun and the Moon, the stars and the constellations go 
wrong in their courses; days and nights, months, seasons, and years 
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are out of joint; the winds blow wrong; the devas being annoyed do 
not bestow sufficient rain. This being so the crops ripen in the wrong 
season, and consequently men arc short-lived, ill favoured, weak and 
sickly. Conversely, when kings become righteous all the reverse 
consequences follow. 

The above view of the tremendous significance of the king’s 
righteousness is repeated in the Jataka stories. How a king’s violation 
of righteousness recoiled upon himself with tremendous force is vivid- 
ly told in one story (no. 422). In an Age when the world spoke the 
truth and lying was unknown, a king, we arc told (III 456-61), de- 
cided to make the appointment of his family priest by lying. An 
ascetic appearing in the king’s presence warned him, but in vain, 
against the danger of this course by saying that the king by telling a 
lie destroys righteousness, and by destroying righteousness he destroys 
himself. When the king inspite of the warning told a lie, he was 
deserted by the four protecting deities, his body was befouled, he fell 
from the sky upon the earth, and all his four supernatural powers 
disappeared. Six times in succession the king’s priest offered to restore 
his supernatural powers if he should speak the truth, but the king 
disregarding all these offers sank lower and lower in the earth till at 
last the earth opened up for him and he was consumed by the fires 
of hell. 

The influence of the king’s attitude towards righteousness upon 
the fortunes of his subjects and indeed upon their whole physical 
environment is told after the pattern of the canonical text quoted 
above in other series of the Jatakas. According to an oft-quoted 
passage in these stories (III ill, V 222, ibid 242) the people follow 
the king as a herd of cattle follow the bull, and the whole realm 
enjoys weal or woe according as the king is righteous or otherwise. 
Turning to the stories themselves we have first the story (no. 5^7) 
a virtuous king’s self-admonition by way of escape from his sorest 
temptation. A king of the Sivis, we read, having madly fallen in 
love with the wife of his conimandcr-in-chicf and being repeatedly 
and earnestly pressed by the latter to take her to himself, as often and 
passionately rejects the offer. The king ends (V 222.^23) by teaching 
his most loyal officer the ways of righteousness as practised by good 
men. Blessed is a king, we read, who delights in righteousness, and 
happiness it is to eschew sin. Happily the subjects live as under a 
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colct shade in the Uingdoni oE a king who is free from anger and fixed 
in righteousness. The speaker next observes on the analogy of a herd 
of cattle following the bull that when the king becomes unrighteous, 
the common folk follow him and the whole realm comes to grief, and 
in the contrary case the common folk follow the king’s example 
and the whole realm enjoys happiness. Declaring his intention not 
to win authority or conquest of the whole world by unrighteousness, 
the king concludes by expressing his determination to abide by the 
Sivi righteousness. The story ends (ibid 223) with a passionate 
admonition of the commandcr-in-chief to the king to practise righteous- 
ness after the text (V 223) quoted above. 

When a householder, we read in a second story (no. 194), was 
about to be killed by the order of a wicked king on a trumped-up 
charge of theft, the cries and lamentations of his virtuous wife caused 
the God Sakka to descend from heaven and so use His supernatural 
powers that the wicked king was killed, and the honest householder 
became king in his place. Commending the new king to the people 
as one who would thenceforth rule righteously, the god pointed out 
the danger of the king’s unrighteous rule. Should the king, he declared 
(II 124). be unrighteous, the gods would send down rain out of 
season and not in season, and the three ‘fears’ (those of pestilence, 
disease and the sword) would come down from heaven upon men. 
When the king, we read in a third story (no. 334), enquired of an 
ascetic why the ripe figs olfeicd to him tasted sweet, he was told that 
it was because the king ruled his kingdom righteously. When kings 
rule unrighteously, it was explained, oil, honey, molasses and the 
like as well as wild roots and fruits lose their sweetness and strength 
and not only these but the whole realm lose their vigour, but should 
the kings be righteous, these would become strong. In the sequel the 
king found out by a practical test the truth of the ascetic’s statement 
(111 I I O' 1 1 ). 

The above extracts indicate in impressive language the authors’ 
view of the immense significance of the king’s attitude towards 
righteousness in relation to his whole environment. In its simplest 
form it means that the king by his example influences for good or for 
evil the moral stature of his subjects and hence causes their happiness 
or misery. More complex than the above is the explanation that the 
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king through his attitude towards righteousness influences for good or 
for evil the course of the climatic phenomena shaping lnan^s agricul- 
tural production as well as the degree of productivity of his life- 
giving crops. According to the most complex interpretation the king 
through his attitude towards righteousness shapes by a regular chain 
of causation the moral stature of his subjects, the movements of 
heavenly bodies and the succession of time as well as the operation of 
the climatic factors governing agricultural production, and finally the 
physical type of the people. Political righteousness, as thus conceived, 
rises to the level of a cosmic principle of creation. 

From the early Buddhist conception of nglucousness in relation 
to the king let us now turn to the same concept in relation to the 
World-ruler (Pali, Cakkavatti^Skt.^ Cakravartl). In the stock- 

description of the CakkavattV s characteristics we arc told that he is 
called the Emperor over the four quarters of the earth, righteous in 
himself, ruling righteously, triumphant abroad, enforcing law and 
order at home, possessed of the seven jewels. The process of 
the World-ruler’s universal conquest is described in two canonical 
extracts {Digha Nikaya II 169/ and III 62/). These deal 
respectively with the romantic biographies of the Cakkavattl 
Mahasudassana and the son of the Cakkavattl Dalhancmi. The 
Emperor, we read, having discovered the wonderful Wheel and 
solemnly invoked it to roll onwards, followed it on its onward course 
successively towards the Eiast, the South, the North and the West, 
As the mighty monarch appeared in each quarter with his fourfold 
army, the rival kings therein offered their submission. The Cakkavatti 
allowed them to retain their possessions on condition of their obser- 
vance of the five moral precepts binding upon the Buddhist lay-man. 
“Ye shair so goes his solemn admonition, “slay no living thing, yc 
shall not take that which has not been given, yc shall not act wrongly 
touching bodily desires, ye shall speak no lie, ye shall drink no mad- 
dening drink”. The same stories illustrate the nature of the 
CakkavattV s rule over his subjects as well as his vassals. Among 
the four gifts {iddhis) of Mahasudassana, we arc told {Dtgha-Nikdya II 
178) chat he was popular with the Brahmanas and the householders 
just as a father is near and dear to his own sons, while conversely 
the Brahmanas and the householders were near and dear to him just 
as his sons are near and dear to a father. Of King Dalhancmi we 
IHQ., JUNE-SEPT., 1956 26 
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read that lie lived on this earth to its ocean-bounds, having conquered 
it not by the scourge, not by the sword, but by righteousness. In a third 
extract {Anguttara-Nikaya III, 149) the Buddha referring to ‘’the king, 
the world-ruler, tlie righteous one, the righteous king’’, observes that 
righteousness {clhamma) is his king. Such a king, he explains, honours, 
esteems and reveres dhamma, with dhamma as the standard he provi- 
des righteous safety, cover and protection for folk within his realm, 
[or Khattiyas and attendant army, for Brahmana and householder, for 
town-and country-folk, for recluses and Brahmanas, for birds and 
beasts. “Thus verily by righteousness he sets the wheel in motion, 
()[ which the course can not be resisted by any inimical king 
whatsoever”. 

Some further light is thrown upon the Buddliist conception of the 
World-tuler by the description in another canonical text {Dlgha- 
NikayaAW 60/) of the careers of the Cakkavattls of Dalhanemi’s line. 
When Dalhancmi wc read left the throne to his eldest son and retired 
to a hermitage, the celestial wheel disappeared from view. Consoling 
the new king for his loss a hermit observes that the celestial wheel 
was not his paternal heritage, but it might manifest itself to him it he 
observed the Aryan duty of a Cakkavattl {ariyam cakkavatti vaUam). 
What this means is explained in the following lines. “Thou should,” 
says the sage, “provide right watch, ward and protection for thy own 
folk, for the army, for the nobles, tor vassals, for Brahmanas and 
householders, tor town and country-folk, for recluses and Brahmanas 
and tor beasts and birds. Throughout thy kingdom let no wrong- 
doing prevail. And whosoever in thy kingdom is poor, to him let 
wealth be given. Should recluses and Brahmanas ask thee tor the 
proper line of action, thou should deter them from evil and bid them 
take up what is good”, hollowing this advice the king was 
rewarded with the reappearance of the celestial wheel. When a later 
king of Dalhancmi’s line preferred to govern his people according to 
his own will, they failed to prosper as they had done under former 
kings observant of the way ot life of a Cakkavattl. Even when he 
was reminded ot his duty by his ministers and courtiers, the king 
simply provided watch and ward and protection for his people but 
failed to give alms to the destitute. This led to poverty ot the people 
and the progressive deterioration of their morals and shortening of 
their lives. At length the very extremity of the evil led the people on 
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their own initiative to increase their performance of good deeds which 
resulted in the lengthening of their lives. 

The above extracts are of extreme significance as involving the 
extension of the principle of the king’s righteousness to the 
concept of the World-ruler. The attributes of this ruler comprise 
not only universal supremacy and successful administration at 
home and abroad, but also and above all, righteousness. In the 
branch of the CakkavattVs internal administration, this last 
principle connotes the reciprocal love and affection of the 
ruler and his subjects as well as the ruler’s provision of universal se- 
curity for his subjects down even to the dumb animals. In the sphere 
of foreign relations the CakkavattVs conquest of the quarters is 
achieved not by force but by righteousness, while his rule over his vas- 
sals is founded upon the enforcement of the five precepts that arc bind- 
ing upon the Buddhist lay-man. Interpreting even the mystical wheel, 
the palladium of the World-ruler, in terms of righteousness, the 
canonist explains it to mean not the patrimony inherited by the ruler 
from his ancestors, but as the fulfilment of his characteristic attributes. 
These attributes comprise provision of universal security for the sub- 
jects, extensive poor-relief, [)rcvenrion of wrong-doing, and instruction 
of the religieux in virtue. The concluding extract refers, after the 
pattern of the above-quoted text relating to kingship, to the profound 
repercussions of the World-ruler’s attitude towards righteousness upon 
the fortunes of his subjects. For we arc told that while a partial 
fulfilment of this principle by the ruler leads to the moral and physi- 
cal decay of the people, its complete fulfilment by them even on their 
own initiative produces the contrary result. 

We may consider in conclusion a remarkable view laid down by 
a welLknovvn French Indologist of our time (Prof. Paul Masson Our- 
sel in Ancient India and Indian Civilization, pp. 93*'95) about a 
fundamental antithesis between the Brahmanical and the Buddhist 
ideas of dharma in their relation to political theory. The former, we 
are told, in maintaining a social order based upon the special constitu- 
tion of each caste does not encourage the appearance of “a political 
spirit”, while the latter by aiming at a law applicable to all mankind 
makes for unlimited imperialism. Expressing this contrast in another 
way the author argues that while the Brahmanical dharma falls “short 
of monarchy”, its Buddhist counterpart leads to “world-empire”. 
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Ayaiii he observes that while the king in the Brahmanical theory con- 
fines himself to the preservation of the eternal social order, the king 
according lo the Buddhist theory not only causes the law to reign bur 
starts and promotes the same. We have endeavoured to show in 
another place* that the true difference between the Brahmanical and the 
Buddhist concepts in relation to social and political theory lies else- 
where, and we can only repeat here some of our principal arguments. 
Dharma in the Smritis connotes above all the comprehensive law of the 
social order of which the king himself is the unit, while it signibes 
in the conception of the Buddhist cononists specially the principle of 
righteousness. In its political aspect tlie Brahmanical dharma stands 
particularly for the Whole Duty of the king {rafadharmd) which from 
the first IS conceived in sufficiently elastic terms to provide for the 
needs of the kingdom and to permit in Manu and still more m the 
Mahabharata (after Blusma) the wholesale incorporation of the 
Arthasastra categories and concepts relating to the branches of the 
king’s internal and external administration. On the other hand the 
Buddhist dharma in us relation to the king involves the a[)plication 
of the universal ethics of Buddhism to the State administration, this 
principle being even extended to the somewhat idealistic concept of 
the Wt)rld-riiler. 

U. N. Ghos>hal 


I hi chap. XIII of the author's forthcoming work, A History of 
Indian Political Ideas^ in course of publication by the Oxford University Press. 
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(/iw Epigraphic Stttdy) 

Budclliism in ancient Kambujadesa was characterised by two 
important features — its compatability with Brahmanism and its 
progress in the other way from Mahayanism to ifinayanism. In this 
respect it differed from Indian Buddhism winch originated as a revolt 
against the existing socio-rehgious structure that recogmsccl the hierar- 
chy of the Brahmins, and stressed the conception of arhathood as 
the stitnmnm bonum. It is rather interesting to find that there is not a 
single record which could show the least sign of bitterness or antagon- 
ism between the two existing systems. On the other hand, we find 
Buddlia being accorded a position in the Brahmanical trinity. The 
identification of Saivism and Buddhism was com[)lctc and we find the 
trinity com[)oscd of Padmodbhava^ (Brahma), Ambhojanctra (Visnu), 
and the Buddha (Yasca Padmodbhav = ambhojanetra^Bncldham), One 
has also to commend the catholic spirit of the emperors whose personal 
faith in no way affected their outlook. We find that some of the 
prominent Buddhists in the state service shared tliat catholic spirit, 
Kavindrarimathana, who had set up a statue of Prajnaparamita, was 
above suspicion [Btiddhanam-agranlr apt) so far as his loyalty to the 
Brahmanical emperor and his state religion was concerned. 

The earliest reference to Buddhism in Kambujadesa is noticed in a 
record dating from the end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh 
century A. It records dedications of male and female slaves by 

Pon Prajna Candra to the three Bodhisattvas, Sasta, Maitreya and 
Avalokitesvara. Tlie Bodhisattvas arc accorded the Khmer title Vrah 
Kamrata an which is also borne by the Brahmanical deities. Avaloki- 
tesvara is not noticed in any other record, but we notice the form 
Lokesvara for the first time in the Prasat Ta Kam inscription^ dated 
in the Saka year 713. Buddhism, however, appears to have been 
introduced earlier than the seventh century A. D., as we find in the 
Vat Prei inscription (Ba Phnom Dist) of ]aya-varman, dated in the 

1 Majumdar, Kt 4 mbti]a inscnpttoru^ No, 156, p. 399 

2 Aytnonier, Le Cambodge, vol. 1, p. 442 

3 Nlajumdar, op cit„ No, 52 A, p. 571 
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Saka year 587^, a reference to the two Bhiksus Ratnabhanu and Ratna- 
siniha whose sister’s daughter was authorised and guaranteed the here- 
ditary tnjoynicnc of a religious property by king Jaya-varnian in the 
year A. D. There is no reference to any Brahmanical god, 

and the term Bhiksu suggests that the family was Buddhist. In the 
Kluncr text the donations by these two Bhiksus were made in favour 
of Vrah which is a vamic term denotinii Buddha, as well as Brahmani- 
cal gods, and also the King. We have, therefore, to take the character 
of the record from the reference to the Buddliist Bhiksus who are the 
donors. 

riierc is no Buddhist record for a little over two hundred years, 
and here one has to believe the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing‘, who suggests that Buddhism flourished in Fu-nan in early 
times but was then subverted by a wicked king whose identity is not 
estabhslied, but it is suggested that he might be cither Bhavavarman 
or l-^ana-varman or Jaya-varman. This state of stalemate seems 
to have continued. Although there is no reference to the [persecution 
of Buddhists in Kambujadesa, the absence of positive evidence throws 
some doubt on its flourishing nature. Tlie Kok Samron inscription® 
(Sieni Rap, Dist Battambang) records an invocation to Sahgha, though 
Buddha and Dharma arc also noticed in a subsequent verse {namas 
Safnghuya Safnb^ddbaratnam pranamdmi dharma). This invocation 
to Saiiigha, and the reference to Buddha and Dharma reveal the 
Budilhist character of the record. Ihc eulogy of King Rajendra- 
varman makes the record contemporary with that ruler who became 
king in the Saka year 883 = 961 A. D. It is interesting to find that 
in another inscription^ of the time of Rajendra-varman, dated in the 
^aka year 883 = 961 A. D. from Pre Rup (Angkor region)^ the Yoga^ 
cara system is mentioned. 

It is equally interesting to find references to other divinities of the 
Bud dhist pantheon whose statues were set up in Kambujadesa in that 
period. An in5cription from Thma Puok® (Svay Cck in Battambang) 
of the time of Jaya-varman V, and dated in the Saka Samvat 911 = 

4 Ibid,, No. 29, p. 37 

5 Fakakusu, p. 12 

6 Majunular, op. cit„ No, 100 E, p. 583 

7 Ibid,, No. 103, p. 233, V, 275 

8 Ibid,, No. 113 A, p, 594 
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^89 A.D, contains invocations to Buddha, Prajnaparamita, LoUcsvara, 
Vajrin, Maitrcya and Indra. The six divinities were installed by 
the sage Padma-Vairocana and some of them may be identified with 
the image of the deities round the miniature temple. A little earlier 
in the year 903-981 A.D., an image of the mother of the Buddha 
was set up by Tribhuvanaraja. The inscription found at Phnom 
Bantay® (South of Angkor Baiiray to the west of Battambang) invokes 
the Buddhist Mahayana divinities including Lokesvara and Prajna- 
paramita. Installation of the images of other Brahmanical divinities 
like Jagadisvara and Trailoyanatha is also mentioned. They were 
set up by other members [probably of the same family. 

The most important record is the Phimanaka inscription^^* of 
Jaya-varman VII in which Tnkaya^ Buddha and Lokesvara are invoked. 
The two queens of the emperor were Buddhist. The second onc^ who 
was the elder sister of the first one, was very learned and taught the 
Buddhist nuns of the convents of Nagendratunga^ Tilakttara and 
Narendrasrama. This elder sister had initiated the younger one into 
Buddhism during the absence of her lord and she could see his image 
after the performance of certain ceremony. On the return of her lord, 
a dramatic performance, of which the plot was drawn from the 
Jatakas, was made by a body of nuns recruited from cast away girls. 
After the death of the younger sister, the cider sister won the favour 
of the king who asked her to teach the Buddhist doctrines in various 
convents. The importance of this record lies in serveral ways. 
First, it shows that Buddhism was active in its proselytising spirit 
and It freely drew its members from the Brahmanical and royal families, 
and there were a number of convents for cast away girls. The Buddhist 
literature was equally popular and the Jataka stories could form the 
subjects of dramatic performances so as to impress upon the masses 
the importance and divine character of the Buddhist Lord. 

The School of the lower vehicle, namely that of Sthaviras, also 
flourished in Kambujadesa, though it arrived here much later than 
Mahayana. Unfortunately, there is only one record^^ of the time 
of Surya-varman I dated in the year 944> 947 from Lopburi in 
the modern temple of Bang Pahin, but it was brought from Lopburi 

9 Ibid., No, 1 13 p. 299 

10 Ibid,, No, 182, p. 515 

11 Ibid., No. 139, p. 343 
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in Siam. The iiiscription contains an order of King Surya-varman 
laying clowii the regulation that in all sacred places, temples, monasteries 
arul hermitages, the ascetics, the Sthaviras (monks of the little vehicle) 
and monks of the Grand vehicle were required to offer to the king 
the merit of their austerities. 

From the findspots of these records certain conclusions might be 
drawn. The Mahayana Buddhist records are found (in chronological 
order) in Prasat Takham (Siem Rap), Vat Prei (Ba Phnom), Kok 
Saman (Siem Rap), Pre Rup (Angkor region), Thma Puok (Savay Cak 
m Battambang), Plinom Bantay (south of Angkor) and Phimanaka 
(Angkor Thom). They suggest that Mahayana Buddhism was intro- 
duced from the north west and it came probably by the land route. 
The earlier wave of I Ilnayanists probably followed the same route. 
The latei influx of Fllnayrmists from Ceylon seems to have come by 
the sea route. We learn from the Kok Svay Cck (two miles south of 
western Baray) inscription^^ of Srindra-varman that the king gave 
to mahathera (the great monk) Sirindamoh a village, and a Vihara 
was built in 1231 where an image of Buddha was installed. The 
king gave four villages to the monastery. This is the earliest epigra- 
phic evidence for the introduction of Ceylonese Hlnayana Buddhism 
in Kambuja. \Vc might also consider here the evidence furnished by 
the Chinese sources on the state of Buddhism in ancient Fu-nan. We 
learn that a coral image of the Buddha was sent to the emperor Wu-ti 
(500-550) in 503 A. D., and the inhabitants of Ftunan made bronze 
image of the heavenly genii with two or tour heads and four arms. An 
image made of sandal wood was sent to the Chinese emperor by Liu- 
t’o-pa-mo (Rudra-varman) and in 539 he offered him a hair of the 
Buddha twelve feet long. The two monks who went to China to 
translate Chinese scriptures, namely Sahghapala and Mandra were also 
from Fu-nan. I-tsing while returning from India in 675 A. D. 
describes the country of Po-nan formerly called Fu-nan of which the 
people were originally worshippers of the devas, but later on Buddhism 
flourished there. A wicked king exterminated all members of the 
Buddhist brotherhood.^^ This suggests that Buddhism in its earlier 
phase flourished in the Ba Phnom region in the south-east. As the 

12 Ibid,, No, 188, p. 53^ 

13 Elliot, Hinduism Buddhism, vol. Ill, p. 106 
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Chinese evidence is earlier than the cpigraphic records noticed above, 
it may be presumed that Buddhism came to ancient Kambujadesa at a 
fairly early date, probably synchronising with the time of the second 
Kaundinya, and it had a set back probably in the time of Bhava- 
varman or his successors. It, however, flourished, but from the loth 
to the 13th century it was at its peak because ol the patronage 
of the Khmer rulers like Surya-varman, called Nirvanapada and Jaya- 
varman VII who was considerably influenced by his talented sister-in- 
law who later on became his wife. These rulers did not alienate their 
%lcvotion to the family deity, and Saivism continued to be the state 
religion, despite their adherence to Buddhism. Another ruler Yaso- 
varman established a Saugatasrama like the Saiva and Vaisnava 
asramas. 

In the propagation of Buddhism some important state dignitaries 
also played a prominent part. These include Satya-varman^*^ who 
was charged with the erection of the building known as 
Phimanakei, Kavindrarimathana^'* a minister under Rajendra-varman 
V and Jaya-varman V who erected many statues including 
those of Buddha, Vajraprini, Prajha-paramita and Lokesvara. 
Klrti-Panclita^*^ was the minister of Jaya-varman V and it was 
due to his efforts that the pure docirinc of the Buddha 
reappeared like the moon from behind the clouds or the sun at dawn. 
This Kirtipandita also introduced Buddhist books from abroad, and it 
is suggested that the Sastra Madhya Vibhdga and the commentary on 
the Tattva Sangraha^^ were brought by him. These ministers were 
certainly Buddhists and they never let their personal religion interfere 
in their official duties and the state religion. 

Another important point worth attention is that Buddhism was so 
much in line with Brahmanism that Buddlia actually found a place in 
the Brahmanical trinity. In the Prasat Prah Khset inscription^® of 
Udayarka-varman dated in the 5 aka year 585=1067 A. D., there is 
a reference to the hhga formerly given to king Suryavarman by his 
minister Sarama and to this were added images of Brahma, Visnu, and 
Buddha, and the entire group called Caturmurti was consecrated to 
Siva. Buddha is associated with Rudra in another inscription. The 
Prah Put lo Rock inscription^® (cave in Mt. Kulcn) dated in the Saka 


14 Aymonicr, vol. 1 , pp. 261 £f; Ibid., p. 123 
IHQ.. JUNE-SEPT., 1956 
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year 869 = 947 A. D. records in the Klimcr text the installation of 
an image of Tathagata (Buddha), Riidra and probably other gods in 
the holy cave. There is not the slightest doubt that Buddhism in 
ancient Kambujadesa was not so violent against Brahmanism and the 
latter assimilated Buddha in its pantheon. 

VVe also find charitable and missionary activities which were 
associated with Buddhism. Here one is reminded of the humanitarian 
activities of the Buddhist emperor, Asoka. Jaya-varman VII issued 
an inscription from Ta Prohm near Angkor which opens with an invo- 
cation of the Buddha followed by Lokesvara and probably 
Prajha-[)aramita. It refers to an establishment with 18 principal 
priests {adhukarinahi)^ ^74^ priests and 2232 assistants and dancing 
girls» This record also refers to 102 hospitals in his kingdom of 
which a detailed description is noticed in another rccord^*^ found a 
Say-Fong in Laos. It opens with an invocation to the Buddha who 
in his three bodies transcends the distinction between existence and 
non-cxistence, and then to the healing Buddha and the two Bodhi- 
sattvas who drive away darkness and disease. The hospitals were 
open to everybody without any distinction of caste. 

It would, thus, appear from a study of the Kambtija records that 
there were probably two or three waves of Buddhist immigrants in that 
country, and they experienced an initial set back.* From the tenth 
century onwards Mahayanism flourished as an auxiliary to Brahmanism 
and not in a spirit of hostility. The assimilation of the Tathagata 
in the Brahmanical trinity is a very important factor in the religious 
history of Kambuja, and it was one of the reasons for the rebuff given 
to Islam in Cambodia. Brahmanism did not stand in the prosperity 
of Buddhism and it flourished undisturbed and without any animosity 
from the State religion. In fact, we have cited instances of high 
dignitaries and even of kings patronising Buddhism. It seems that 
catholicity and toleration were the hallmarks in the history of 
Buddhism in ancient Kambujadesa. 

B. N. Puri 

15 Majiinidar, op, cit., p. ^31; Ibid. 

16 lilllot, op cit, 

17 Nanjio, Catalogue 1244, 1248 

18 Majumclar, op ett^^ No. 156, p. 399 

19 Ibid,, No. 90, p, 179 

20 Elliot, op cit., p. 124 



Harivarman’s Theory of Cognition 

Vasubandhu while expounding the eight-fold drsti (view) brings 
in for discussions different theories of sensuous cognitions as enter- 
tained by earlier Buddhist authors. The question raised is, whac is 
actually the agent for giving rise to our sensuous perceptions. There 
appear to have been different groups of philosophers pleading for 
theory peculiar to each one. The earliest of all is the Sarvastivadin 
headed by Vasumicra. The next conies the Vijnanavadin led by 
Dhannatrata. These two groups figure prominently in the discussions 
introduced by Vasubandhu. It will also be evident that Vasubandhu 
has favoured the Vijnanavadin (advocate of consciousness as the sole 
agent of perception). 

Now we shall see in the following pages what Harlvarnian, one of 
the [)redcccssors of Vasubandhu has to say about the subject. Harivar- 
man was one of the profound and original thinkers of ancient India. He 
fought all his life for puritanic approach to Buddha’s preaching, so much 
so that he had to take great pains to weed out the fungi that grew over 
the Master’s teachings as found in the Abhidharmas of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. It it unfortunate that his only treatise, the Satyasiddbi Sdstta 
has been lost to us in its original form now available in an imperfect 
translation in Chinese of Kumarajlva.^ One of the most outstanding 
reforms he has introduced in his system was an absolute denial of any 
distinction between the primary elements [bhUta) and the secondary 
elements (^bhantika) a theory which is attributed to Buddhadeva 
in the Kosabhdsya {ad. 1,35) as well as in the Vibhdsd. This theory 
again has been spoken of as one of the Sautrantika tenets in the 
Hetiibindufikd ( p. 355, 1 . 19 ). 

Therefore the five sense-organs which are reckoned as separate 
secondary atomic elements by the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika, arc no 
more than things of nominal existence (prajnaptisat) for Harivarnian. 
They are the same as the four great elements that assumed such forms 
as the eye etc. 

I This translation contains 20 chuans, fasc. and the whole of the treatise 
has been translated into Sanskrit by me and will be shortly published. 
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Now let us turn to see what Harivarman has to say in regard to 
epistemology. We may maintain that he was, in all probability, a 
fore-runner of Vasubandhu in pleading for the thesis of Vijnanadarsana, 
consciousness as the sole agent of cognition. Our author has employed 
for upholding his view almost all the arguments that were pressed 
for service by Vasubandhu. We may even say on comparison of 
these two authors that the former is more comprehensive in his 
arguments than the latter. It will not be without interest if we 
present here some of his arguments with a view of drawing attention 
of the scholars to the magnitude of his contribution to the develop- 
ment of Buddhist thought in India. As usual he presents his topics 
in the form of qucstiotis and answers. 

(1) At the commencement of the discussion on the present 
subject (Satyasiddhi, sect. ^j8), Harivarman poses the question : Is it 
the sense-organ that eflccts cognition or the consciousness residing in 
it? His opponent, though not specified, is the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika 
who entertain the former alternative.^ Harivarman contends that in 
case the sense is cognizer, it will cognize all things simultaneously. 

(2) The opponeiit strives to evade the difficulty by this reasoning: 
the function of th.e sense is to light up things and that of the 
consciousness to make them cognized. The author replies: the sense 
then that is not in the nature of light, i.e., ear, etc. cannot light up 
objects. Supposing even that the sense lights up things, the power 
of cognizing can never be attributed to it. The lamp, for example, 
illumines its proximate objects but it never cognizes them. We must, 
therefore, attribute to the sense the function of giving support to the 
consciousness which is really the cognizer. 

(3) The opponent argues that the passages like cahsusji rtipani 
drstva, etc. necessitate us to hold fast to the sense as sole cognizer. 
The author retorts by saying that there are still more authoritative 
passages, viz. caksur brdhmana duaram yavad eva rtipanam darsanaya, 
etc. which prove unmistakably that the sense operates as an instrument 

2 The Sarvastivadin says: the pair of the eyes sec i. 43); the 

Vatsiputriya : the single eye sees; the Darstantikal the company, samagri 
{ho-ho) sees, Ghosaka (Miao-yin) prajna associated with the visual 
consciousness sees (Vibhasa, Taisho, vol. 27, p. 6ic). Read also my AbhtJharma 
Problems, op. cit. for Kwei-chi’s summary of the eleven such theories of the 
Buddhists and Hindus. 
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whereas the consciousness residing in it is the agent in giving rise to 
the cognition. In the light of this unec]uivocal passage the sentence 
above cited by you must be explained figuratively, implying the same 
idea that the eye is the support, i.c., instrument and the consciousness 
the perceiver. There are also some sayings which attribute emotions 
to the eye, etc. e.g., caksuh priyarfipani kamyati, “the eye desires 
the pleasant objects.” But no desire can be attributed to the eye. 
The mind alone desires. However people attributing the act of 
desiring to the eye, say that the eye desires. Similarly men in 
the world talk that the eye secs and the ear hears, etc. The Master, 
following their conventions employs similar expressions. He never 
quarrels W’lth the worldlings. They call Visakha daughter'in- 
law of Mrgara as Mrgaramata^ mother of Mrgara, Buddha also 
calls her Mrgaramatd. The author has collected a number of such 
metaphorical expressions from the worldly usages which do not bear 
their sense. A typical example is when a man sitting on the cot is 
screaming, wc say the cot is screaming [manedh krosanti), etc. It is 
evident therefore that these expressions should not be assessed at their 
face-value. Thus the author’s conclusion stands that while the 
conciousness alone is peceiver, the sense is also spoken of so because 
the latter is related to the former as supporter. 

(q) The opponent questions : if the senseis not cognizer, how 
can wc account for the expressions like: eye-cognition, ear-cognition 
{caksfiT'vijndnam^ etc.)? The author answers: Though the sense and 
its object play the equally important role in bringing about their 
cognitions, the former excels the latter by virtue of its being support 
for the cognizing consciousness. In other words, the sense is the 
supporting cause (asrayahetu) whereas the object is passive cause 
dlambana-pratyaya. So the sense does not stand on a par with the 
object. Since the sense plays a more active part in effecting a cogni- 
tion, the people talk of cognitions as related to their senses, eye- 
cognition, etc. The point is thus illustrated. The sound is produced 
when the drum is struck with a stick. The sound thus produced is 
the effect not only of the drum but of the stick and its act of striking. 
Nevertheless the people talk of it as the sound of a drum, bhertsabda. 
Similarly the expression like yavdnknra should be explained. The 
sprout is produced on account of several factors being put together, 
seed, earth, water, etc. we nevertheless call it yavdnktira (sprout of 
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niillet-seah) because the seeds are the material cause and excel other 
factors. We inay note in passing that the examples above quoted, 
VIZ. hherlsabcU and yavankara are stock-phrases found in the 
Kosahhdsya and the logical treatises of Dihnfiga school to illustrate 
the expression : Pratyaksa, 

(5) Tlicn Harivarman considers the question whether the 
consciousness cognizes in a close proximity or otherwise. His answer 
here is as usual a qualified one, viz. the visual, auditory and mind- 
formed consciousnesses are of noivcontacted objects and the other 
three of proximate objects. It is [irobably the Vaisesika who pleads 
that the eye cognizes the object after being contacted with it, and 
assumes for this purpose some sort of visual ray {^caksH-rasmi) whicli 
runs after the vicinity of cognizable tilings. Tlic Vaisesika contends 
that the eye operates only on the proximate object, because if it 
operates on the remote objects also, it could cognize in one stroke every 
thing in the world. Our author argues that even in his system the 
said logical defect (i.c., the eye would be cognizant of remote things) 
cannot be raised because the scripture has laid down the rule that the 
visual consciousness will arise only when the following three conditions 
arc favourable: (i) the eye that is not defective (z) the object that 
falls within the reach of light (abhdsagata) and (3) the attention that 
is directed to the object. In the absence of any of these conditions 
the visual cognition will nor arise. Yasomitra has prescrvctl this 
important quotation’^ from an unknown source (p. 94,12). This gives 
an oportunity for the author to elaborate what is abhdsagata and what 
is andbhdsagata\ what is the scnse-dctcct and what is not and so on. 

There is one more characteristic feature of Harivarman’s system 
of thought. We have already seen that he has denied the distinction 
between the primary and secondary elements. Likewise he has also 
done away with the division of thought into mind and mental 
properties as postulated by the Sarvastivadins. This division is illogi- 
cal and apocryphal for Buddhadeva as well as Harivarman. Our 
author has on the authority of scriptures established that thoughts 
follow an order of sequence and never operate simultaneously, prov- 
ing thereby that the so-called theory of samprayoga (i.e., one 
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main thought is associated with several mental properties) of the 
Sarvastivadins is not tenable. According to Harivarman, every 
sensuous consciousness in its first moment is absolutely pure and free 
from any vikalpa, discursive thought. The Saivastiwidin, however, 
maintains that there is vitarka alw'ays present in every moment 
of consciousness, and hence nirvikalpa for him denotes that it is 
free from vikalpa other than tlie vitarka which is otherwise termed 
svabhavavikalpa, (Koia, I, 33). Vasubandhu has also criticised tlie 
Sarvastivadin’s view in this respect. It is evident that Hariv.arman 
was the earliest exponent of the theory of “pure sensation later 
elaborated in the Pramanasamnccaya and other logical treatises of 
Dinnaga School. 

N. Aivaswami Sastri 



The Narayanpur Image of Vinayaka 

[Dated the fourth regnal year of Mahlpala) 

The village of Narayanpur, where this image was found, is about 
15 miles to the north-east of the sub-divisional town of Chandpur in 
the Tippera tlisirict in Eastern Pakistan. The image has on it an 
inscription which is dated in the fourth year of the reign of King 
Malu[)ala. This inscription records the establishment of this image 
of the god Vinayaka by a merchant named Buddhamitra, son of Jam- 
l)halami ra. This merchant is said to have been an inhabitant of a 
place called Bilikandhaka which was situated, in the country of 

Samatata. This image, however, is said to have been installed at a 
place called Bhasakaga. It may be noted in this connection 

that an image of Narayana was discovered at Baghaurii in the 
Brahmanbaria sub-division of the district of Tippcra in Eastern 

Pakistan. The Baghaura image is said to have been installed in the 
third regnal year of King Mahlpala by a Vaisnava merchant named 
Lokadatta, an inhabitant of Bilakindaka in the country of Samatata 
(Vide Epigraphia Indica, XVII, pp. 3531!). There can hardly 

be any doubt that the Narayanpur ima^e and the Baghaura image 
were installed during the reign of one and the same King Mahlpala. 
There is reason to suppose that Bihkandliaka of tlic Narayanpur image 
inscription is identical with Bilakindaka of the Baghaura image 
inscription. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has identified Bilakindaka with the 
village Bilakcndiia, situated near Baghaura. According to Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali the kingdom of Samatata mentioned in these inscriptions 
corresponds to the tract of country bound by the Garo and the Khasi 
hills and the hills of Tippcra on the north and east, by the Lauhitya 
or the Brahmaputra on the west and by the Bay of Bengal on the 
south. It comprised the eastern half of the Mymensingh and the 
Dacca districts lying cast of the river Brahmaputra, the greater part of 
Sylhet, and the whole of the Tippera and Noakhali districts. Accord- 
ing to Dr. D. C. Sircar Samatata apparently included the present 
Tippcra Noakhali region. 

Among the kings of the Pala dynasty of Bengal there were 
two bearing the name Mahlpala. According to sonic scholars 
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Mahipala I ruled during the period circa 992 co 1040 A. D. and 
according to other scholars during the period circa 988 to 1038 A.D. 
MahTpala II reigned according to some scholars during the period circa 
1081-82 A.D. and according to other scholars during the period A.D. 
1070-75. According to Dr. D. C. Sircar it is possible to assign the 
Baghaura and the Narayanpur images to the reign of any one of these 
two Mahipalas, although the name of Mahipala I is usually suggested 
by many scholars. The king mentioned in the Biighaura image ins- 
cription has been identified by some scholars with the Gurjara 
Pratihara king Mahipala I who seems to have reigned durihg the 
period A.D. 912-44. Dr. D. C. Sircar remarks in this connection: 
“This suggestion, however, cannot be accepted in the present state of 
our knowledge, as there is no evidence to prove Pratihara connection 
with south-east Bengal.” (Vide Indian Calture, vol. IX., No. I., 
1942). 

The names Buddhamitra and Jambhalamitra seem to indicate 
Buddhist influence and hence one should naturally be inclined to 
suppose that the god Vinayaka installed by Buddhamitra, son of 
Jambhalamitra, is the Maliayiinic deity of that name. The image in 
question is about 3 feet in height and is in a seated posture. It 
is four-armed and wears bangles and a necklace and a crown. The 
left tusk of his elephant head is represented as broken. The image 
holds a radish in his right upper hand, rosary in his lower right hand, 
axe in his upper left hand and sweets in his lower left hand. 
The elephant-headed god Vinayaka is tasting the sweets in his lower 
left hand with his trunk. He has lotus symbols on bis feet and beats 
a sacred thread to which a serpent is found tied. There is the repre- 
sentation of a rat, the god’s vdhana or carrier on the pedestal. 

According to Dr. D. C. Sircar (vide Indian Culture, vol. IX., 
No. I, July-Scptcmber, 1942) the Narayanpur image of the god 
Vinayaka does not agree with the descriptions of the Mahayana 
Buddhist deity Vinayaka and the image in question agrees almost 
exaci;Jy with the description given in the Visnudharmottara of the 
Brahmanical deity of this name. In this text we find the following 
description of the Brahmanical god Vinayaka: — 

“Vinayakastu karttavyo gajavaktrascaturbhujah/j 
Mulakaih caksamala ca tasya daksinahastayoh// 

Patram modakapurnam tu parasus caiva vamatali/^ 

IHQ., JUNE-SEPT.. 1956 
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Dantas casya na karttavyo vame ripunisudanah// 
Pfidaplthakrtapada cka asanago bhavet/ 

Purnaniodakapatrc tu karagraiii tasya karayet/ / 

Lambodaras tatlia karyah / 

Vyagliracarmambaradharam sarpayajno-pavltavan / / ”. 

Jainbhalatnitra’s son Buddhamitra who installed the image in 
(jiicstion thus seems to have been a Brahmanical Hindu. The 
personal names of jambhalamitra and of his son Buddhamitra, how- 
ever, show Buddhist influence. In fact, there was, as Dr. D. C. 

• 

Sircar aptly argues, hardly any appreciable gulf of difference between 
a Brahmanical Hindu and a Buddhist householder in Bengal in or 
about the eleventh century A.D. In manners and customs a 
Buddliist lay worshipper differed very little from a common Brahma- 
nical Hindu householder of that age in Bengal. The later form 
of Mahayana Buddhism or Tantric Buddhism, which was in vogue 
in certain parts of Bengal during this period, had in its pantheon 
many gods and goddesses, which were alike worshipped by Brahma- 
nical Hindu householders in Bengal at that age. Thus Brahma- 
nism and later Budddhism in Bengal had many common gods and 
goddesses. A lay Buddhist and an ordinary Brahmanical Hindu 
householder in Bengal had in consecjuence during this period many 
common beliefs and religious practices. The distinction between 
Brrihmanism and Buddhism in Bengal seems during this later period 
to have been exhibited only in the debates of the philosophers of 
these two rival schools of thought. Thus the Bhuvanesvar inscrip- 
tions (verse 20) of Bhatta Bliavadeva informs us that Bhavadeva II, 
who is the hero of this prasasti or eulogistic account, was prominent 
among the exponents of the Brahmadvaita system of Hindu philo- 
sophy and was conversant with the writings of Bhatca (i.e. the great 
philosopher Kumarila Bhatta). He was an antagonist of the 
philosophers of the Buddhist school and he refuted with ease the 
opinions of the heretic dialecticians 

(cf. “Brahmadvaitavidamudaharanabhurudbhutavidyadbhutasrasta 
Bhattagirarii gabhirimagunapratyaksadrsva kavih j 
Bauddhambhonidhikumbhasambhavamunih pasandavaitandika- 
prajhakhandana - panditoyaniavanau Sarvvajna lllayate//). 

According to verse 23 of this inscription by following Kumarila 
Bhatta Bhavadeva wrote a guide to Mimaihsa philosophy. 
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According to the description given in the Bhuvancsvar inscription 
Bliavadeva’s forefathers were inhabitants of the village of Siddhala 
in Radha (i.e. Western Bengal). On palacographic evidence 
Prof. Kiclhorn {Epigraphia Indica, vol. 6, [\ igSff) assigned the 
Bhiivanesvar inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva to about 1200 A. D. 
and observed that *‘its interest lives in the fact that it treats, not 
of kings and princes, but of a scholar”. Depending on literary 
sources Monniohan Chakravarti (Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal^ New Series, vol. 8, pp. 342-45) came to the conclusion 
that the date of Bhavadeva must be somewhere between circa 1025 
and I 150 A.D. According to N. G. Majumdar (Vide Inscriptions 
of Bengal^ vol. 3, p, 32) the date of Bhavadeva should be taken as 
being earlier than the first quarter of the 1 2th century A.D. and 
even earlier than the last quarter of the iith century A.D. What- 
ever differences there might have been in religious doctrines and 
philosophical thoughts between Brahmanical Flinduism and Buddhism, 
the lay Buddhist householders may be said to have differed very little 
from ordinary Brahmanical Hindu householders even in the early 
period. So far as the common householders or the ordinary people 
were concerned, the feeling of separatism among the lay Buddhists 
and lay Hindu householders in Bengal gradually died out during 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. The emperors 

of the Pala dynasty of Bengal are mostly known to have been 

Saugatas or followers of Sugata (i.e. Buddha). But they claim in 
their records (cf. Verse 5 of the Monghyr Cupper-plate inscription 
of Devapala) to have been upholders of the Varnasrama order or of 
Brahmanical Hinduism as well. The grant of villages by Narayana- 

varma during the reign of the Pala emperor Dharmapala (cf. the 

Khrdimpur copper-plate inscription of Dharma[)ala) for the continuance 
of the worship of an image of the god Nanna-Narayana and the 
grant of land as fee by the Pala emperor Madanapala (cf. the 
Manahali copper-plate inscription of Madanapala) to a Brahmana 
who recited and explained the text of the Mahdbhdrata to his chief 
queen CitramatikadevI may be pointed out in this connection. 

This shows that in spite of differences in religious beliefs and 
practices there was no ill feeling of communal rivalry between Brah- 
manical Hindus, Buddhists and Jains in Bengal during the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centures A. D. The Paharpur copper-plate 
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inscription dated in the year 159 of the Gupta era (corresponding to 
A.D. 478-79) thus records that a Brahmana named Nathasarmma and 
his wife Ram? deposited three dtnaras or three gold coins in the city 
council (adhisthanadhikarana) for purchasing one kutyavapa and four 
dronavapas of land situated in four different places for meeting the 
cost incurred for the maintenance of worship with sandal, incense, 
flowers, lamps, etc. of the divine Arhats in the monastery at Vata- 
Gohali. The donation of a Brahmana couple for the worship of Jinas, 
as recorded here, is noteworthy for it shows the spirit of toleration 
during this period (vide Epigraphia Indica, vol. 20, pp. 59ff.). 
Gautama Buddha gradually came to be regarded in Hindu society 
in India as an incarnation of Visnu and with the growth 
of later Vajrayana and Sahajayana phases of Mahayana Buddhism in 
Bengal the religious differences which originally existed between 
ordinary Buddhist and Hindu householders in Bengal gradually 
ceased to exist with the result that both became fused together 
as members of one community. That is the reason why Buddhism 
gradually disappeared from the land of its birth during the medieval 
period. The fact is that ordinary Buddhist householders had 
by this time no touch with the writings of philosophers of the 
Buddhist school. 


Tapo Nath Chakravarti 



Zen Buddhism and Bodhidharma 

In the Far East, there is no Btidclhist inlluencc so profound and 
penetrating as that of the Ch’an (Dhyana) School, popularly known as 
Zen Buddhism. It has effected a change in the cultural life as well as 
the general outlook towards the method of attaining Enlightenment. 
Not merely that; from the beginning of the loth century A. D. this 
School has gained supremacy over all other Schools in China, so much 
so that the monks in the monasteries throughout the country claimed 
in one way or the other the patriarchal lineage of celebrated Dhyilna 
masters. This phenomenon may be ascribed to the fact that the 
Dhyana Schocl has been the life and soul of Buddhism for over a 
thousand years in China. As a result of its important position, volu- 
minous works have been produced by various writers. Some of them 
arc compositions containing the sayings of Dhyana masters, mystical 
and paradoxical in nature, and others arc historical records concerning 
the patriarchal genealogy, eapecially that of the various branches of the 
disciples of Hui Neng, the 6th Patriarch. However, all of them una- 
nimously claim that Bodhidharma, the sage from India, was the 28th 
Patriarch of the Indian tradition and the First Patriarch of the Chinese 
Dhyana School. To substantiate this claim,, various fabulous talcs or 
legends have been popularized and linked with his life. Wc give 
below a few of them as an illustration : — 

1. When the Emperor Wu Ti of the Liang Dynasty (502-5^^9 
A. D.) could not understand and appreciate unusual answers given by 
him, he went across the Yangtse River by means of a piece of reed. 
Fie then entered the Shao Lin Monastery in Ho Nan province and 
practised deep meditation facing the wall for nine long years. As a 
sequel, it is said, he imprinted his image on the wall. 

2. He is said to have attained the hoary age of 150 years, and 
passed away after that. However, a Chinese envoy, while returning 
from India, saw Bodhidharma with one shoe dangling from his monk’s 
staff in the Pamirs (Ts’ung Ling). When he reported this to the 
Emperor, his tomb was unearthed and, to their surprise, they could 
not find anything else in the coffin, except a broken shoe! 

The stories mentioned above appear to indicate that he was a per- 
son possessing supernatural powers, or, in the derogatory sense, that 
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he was some sore of a magician. This, indeed, is unfortunate. We 
shall endeavour, in the following pages, to bring out the truth about 
this great sage. Special attention will be paid to the conditions of this 
School prior to his arrival in China and after his demise. 

I. Was he the founder of the Chinese Zen Buddhism} 

The answer to this tjucstion may be divided into two different 
categories. In one case, we may say ‘No,’ and in the other, ‘Yes, 
but partially.* 

It is a well-known fact that when Buddhism was introduced into 
China, it embraced all the three aspects of that religion viz., discipli- 
nary observance, meditation and philosophy (Slla, Samadhi and Prajna). 
As sucli, we find a large number of works on Dhyana or meditation 
in the Chinese Tripitaka. Tlie earliest ones are probably those tran- 
slated by An Shih-Kao in 148-170 A. D. Take for instance: — 

1 . The Sutra spoken by the Buddha on keeping thought in 

the manner of great Anapana. Nanjio No. 682; 

2. The Sutra on perception in the law of practice of medita- 
tion. Nanjio No. 683; 

and the works on the same topic translated by Chih Yao 
in 185 A.D. (Nanjio Nos. 724, Buddhabhadra 

in A, D. 398-421 (Nanjio No. 1341), and many other important 
texts translated by Kumarajiva in 402-412 A. D. This would show 
clearly that the theory and practice of Dhyana had been known to the 
Chinese Buddhists tjuice early. Further, we find that there arc 21 
Dhyana masters in the Buddhist Biographies^ (completed in 319 
A.D.) by Hiii Chiao, in which the name of Bodhidharma is not in- 
cluded, while in the second series of the Buddhist Biographies^ (com- 
pleted in 645 A.D.) by Tao Hsuan, the names of 135 Dhyana experts 
arc found including a few of the immediate disciples of Bodhi- 
dharina. These facts clearly show how popular and well-known was 
Dhyana Buddhism among the Buddhists at that time. They also show 
that Bodhidharma, who came to China round about 480 A. D., was 
the founder of the Dhyana practices would not accord with truth. 

1 Kao-sheng-chiiaii or Biographies ot eminent Buddhist masters. Nanjio 
No. 1490. 

2 Shii-kao-shcng-chuan or the second series ot the Biographies of eminent 
Buddhist masters by Tao Hsuan. Nanjio No. 1493. 
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This, however, concerns only the early phase of the Dhyana School 
in China which had already a firm footing before the arrival of 
Bodhidharma, and, therefore, he is not entitled to the honour of being 
its founder, as is usually supposed* We must make it clear, never- 
theless that the later developed Zen School has much to do with him, 
though the honour seemed to have been forced on him. 

When we say the later developed Zen School, we mean the parti- 
cular form of Zen Buddhism which flourished during the T’ang and 
the Sung Dynasties (618-905 and 960-1278 A.D. respectively), and 
was greatly popularized by Hui Neng^ the 6th Patriarch who succeed- 
ed the Bodhidharma lineage. It was during the early portion of this 
period that the Japanese Buddhists came to China for higher studies 
and later took back with them the various Buddhist Schools including 
the Zen (Zen is the Japanese term for ‘Ch’an* which in turn is derived 
from the Sanskrit word ‘Dhyana’). It is this form of Zen Buddhism- 
that has been widely known to the West. It may be said of Bodhi- 
dharma that he was in some way associated with this School, though 
indirectly. 

II. The truth of his being the 28 Patriarch. 

Several Chinese records'^ of the Biographies of the Patriarchs of the 
Zen School claim that Bodhidharma was the 28th Patriarch of the 
Indian tradition starting from Mahakasyapa. Ch’i Sung, author of 
two of these records, asserted that he was really the 28th Patriarch in 
India and refuted the authority of Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuan-ching or ‘Sutra 
on the Nidana of transmitting the Dharmapitaka’ (Nanjio No. 1340), 
a Sanskrit text translated into Chinese in 427 A. D. by Chi-chia- 
yeh. This work gives us a list of the ‘Parampara* tradition of 23 
Indian patriarchs, beginning with Mahakasyapa and ending with 
Sirhha Bhiksu. In between we have AWaghosa as the iith, Nagar- 
juna the 13th, Vasubandhu the 20th and so forth. In the biogra- 
phical sketch of the last Patriarch, Simha Bhiksu, we are told that 

3 i. Ch’i Sung : A treatise on the right School of transmitting the 
Law. Nanjio No. 1528, 

ii, Ch’i Sung: Records of the right School of transmitting the Law. 

Nanjio No. 1529. 

iii. TaoYuan: Records of the transmission of the lamp upto the 
Ching Teh Period — 1004-1007 A.D. Nanjio No, 1524. 
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he was killed by Mirakutsu (Mihirakula?), a king belonging to the 
heretic faith, known for his destruction caused to Buddhist establish- 
incfits and the massacre of the Buddhist monks in Kashmir, As a 
sequel, the line of ‘Parampara’ was discontinued after his death, be- 
cause he could not find a suitable person to succeed him while he was 
ahve. On the evidence of this document, it is very difficult for us 
to believe the claim that Bodhidharma was the 26th Patriarch of 
the Indian tradition. Moreover, as this claim was first made only in 
the iith century A. D. by a staunch supporter of the Zen School in 
China, viz., Ch’i Sung, it can hardly convince us. We know that 
the motive behind this claim was to enhance the prestige of the said 
School. 


111 . The date of Bodhidharma^ arrival in China 

The popular tradition'^ recorded in the literature of the Zen School 
tells us that Bodhidharma reached Canton in 527 A. D. (or 520 
A.D. in another version) in die reign of Emperor Wu Ti of the 
Liang Dynasty (502-549 A.D.), It is stated in the same source that 
he met the Em[)eror. As this Emperor chiefly devoted his attention 
towards tlic building of monasteries, giving alms to the monks and so 
lorth, he could not understand the mystical teachings of Bodhidharma 
and, therefore, the latter left him without being apjireciated. However, 
other earlier and more reliable sources present us with quite a different 
picture. The following cases may be cited: — 

1. Tao Hsuan ( 595’^^7 A,D,), author of the second series of 
Buddhist Biographies gives us a life-sketch of Bodhidharma where he 
says: ‘He first reached the territory of the Sung Dynasty (420-479 
A.D.) and then proceeded towards the North*. This Sung Dynasty 
came to an end in 479 A.D. Moreover, he does not mention anything 
about his interview with the Emperor of the Liang Dynasty. It we 
accept this version, we may safely place the date of his arrival 
somewhere between 420-479 A.D. 

2. One of the chief disciples of Bodhidharma was Sheng Fu 
who met the Master sometime about 480 A.D. when he was about 
17 years of age. Sheng Fu passed away in 524 A.D. at the age of 
61 years. 

4 See Naojio Nos 1528, 1529 and 1524. 
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3. Hui Sheng,® another pupil of Bodhidharnia learnt all the 
nieditational methods from him and observed strictly the ascetic 
practices. He enjoyed the mature age of 70 years and died sometime 
between 502-519 A.D. 

AH the foregoing evidence leads us to the same conclusion, that 
is, that Bodhidharma reached China sometime round 480 A.D. It 
that is so, then the popular tradition about his arrival in 527 A.D, 
and about his meeting in the same year the Emperor of the Liang 
Dynasty, falls to the ground. 

IV. Fits teaching and relation with the later 7 jen Bnddhism 

According to the general belief, it is said that the way of teaching 
adopted by Bodhidharnia differed substantially from that of all the 
Buddhist missionaries who found their way into China. He seemed 
to have been a bad linguist because he never translated any Sanskrit 
text into Chinese, nor did he compose any literary piece. What was 
worse, judging by conventional standards, was that he preached an 
ultra-modern doctrine which seemed to harbour a profound hatred 
towards the traditional Buddhism as contained in the books. We 
quote below an outline of the fundamental principles of Zen 
Buddhism : — 

“A special tradition outside the Scriptures; 

Not to depend on books or letters; 

To point direct to the heart of man; 

To see (one’s own) nature and become Buddha.” 

These lines tell us of the Dhyana School of the developed form. 
We believe they have been strictly observed by most of the Zen 
followers in the Far East. However, to have a glimpse of its early 
simple teachings and practices, we have to go back to the sayings and 
the mode of life of Bodhidharma and his immediate disciples. 

In his short life-sketch we find that he used to instruct Hui K’c, 
later on known as the Second Patriarch, the following twofold 
doctrine: One is ‘reasoning’ or the basic principle, and the other 
‘practice’. As regards ‘reasoning’ he says: — 

“I firmly believe that all living beings possess the same Real 
Nature (Svabhava). But in most cases it has been covered 


5 See Nanjio No. 1493, Ch, 6. 
IHQ., JUNE-SEFT., 1956 
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by tbe external dust of obstruction. 1 now ask them to 
give up falsehood and return to reality by gazing at 
the wall and meditating. They should not try to make 
any distinction between the self and others, between the 
saintly and the profane, but to stand firmly on these 
foundations and not to follow any other teachings. This, 
indeed, will be in concordance with the ‘Tao’ which 
is silent and devoid of activities”. 

Among the ‘practices’ there arc four in number: — 

1 . The attitude towards one’s enemy — 

“During the course of religious training, calamity may fall on 
the practitioner. Under such circumstances, he should 
think that in the previous Kalpas he had been led astray 
and had many ties of attachment and hatred. In the 
present life he might have been freed from them, but 
the suffering should be regarded as the effect of the deeds 
performed in one’s former births. Therefore, one should 
willingly face all the sorrows and should not harbour 

any enmity towards the wrong*doer... When this 

occurs in one’s mind, it is in accordance with the ‘Tao’, 
because trying to undetstand what is the nature of enmity 
is to enter into the path of ‘Tao’. 

2. To be content with one’s lot — 

“There is no Atma (soul) in living beings. Happiness and 
misery should be received calmly as they came. Even if 
one is treated with honour, it is due to his previous 
deeds; when their effect is over, it would not come 
again. Therefore there is no occasion for rejoicing. In 
the case of gain or loss, there should not be any 
difference in the tranquillity of the mind. If the Wind is 
calm and gentle with regard to success or failure, then, 
it is said to be in fitting accordance with the Dharma”. 

3. The avoidance of hankering — 

“The ordinary folk have for a long time lost themselves in 
greed — that means hankering. A seeker after the Truth 
should be different from them. He ought to rest his mind 
on inactivities and let him face squarely whatever is his lot. 
Indeed, all the Three Worlds are full of sufferings and 
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nobody is secure. The Sutra says: 

‘Whatever you hanker after, 

The sequel is suffering. 

There will be happiness 
When one is devoid of greed.” 

4, To be in accordance with the Dharma — 

This is meant that the Svabhava or Real Nature is inherently 
pure. 

. As Bodhidharma never composed anything himself, this sums up 
the total output of his ce.achings. In addition to this, we are told 
that he recommended to his disciples the study of the Lahkavatara- 
sutra. This is the only Mahayana text which had some connection 
with the Dhyana School in its early stages. 

Judging by the rather curt outlines of his teaching and the ascetic 
way of life of his immediate disciples, it appears to us that theoretically 
he had more or less based his philosophy on the interpretation of 
Buddha-nature in sentient beings as found in the Nirvana Sutra. 
Therefore, he regarded the saintly and the profane as on the same 
level, because intrinsically there would not be any difference between 
them. However, there is not the slightest hint of the theory of 
‘Sudden Enlightenment’ here, though it is very prominent in the 
teachings of the later patriarchs and their disciples. Moreover, the 
apparently eccentric ways of teaching, such as giving a blow, a kick or 
a tweak of the nose, drawing a circle in the air, saying paradoxical 
things, answering questions with incoherency and all kinds of 
absurdities — adopted by the patriarchs after Hui Neng, the 6th 
Patriarch (639-713 A. D.) cannot be said to have originated with 
Bodhidharma, because he had nothing to do with them. On the 
contrary, the emphasis laid on austerity, self-contentment, self- 
mortiBcation, the curb of desire, the belief in the effect of Karma, 
the insistence on concentration of mind by gazing at the blank wall, 
and other ascetic trends appear more akin to the early ‘Arhat’ ideal 
chan the Mahayana Dhyana practices seen after the ych century A.D. 
To substantiate our statement, we cite a few examples in order to 
show what kind of austere life Bodhidharma’s disciples used to 
lead : — 

(i) Hui K’e, his chief disciple and in later generations known as 
the Second Patriafeh, used to practise the teachings of Bodhidharma 
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very strictly. During the period of persecution of Buddhism started 
by Emperor Wu Ti of the Northern Chow Dynasty (561-578 A.D.) 
one of his arms was cut off by an assassin. As he took it calmly by 
adhering to his master’s instructions, he did not feel atiy pain. To 
stop bleeding, he cauterized the wound with fire and bandaged it with 
a piece of cloth. He went on begging his alms as if nothing had 
happened. 

(ii) Na Ch’an-shih, or Na, the Dhyana master, was a disciple of 
Hui K*c. Before his renunciation he was a renowned Confucian 
scholar. From the time of his becoming a monk, he gave up reading 
non-Buddhist literature and never touched a pen. Regarding his 
personal possessions, he had only a robe, and a begging bowl. He ate 
only one meal a day and observed the practice of ‘Dhuta* very 
strictly. 

(iii) Hui Man, a disciple of Na Ch’an-shih and a great-grand- 
disciple of Bodhidharma, devoted himself to the practice of non-attach- 
ment. He had only a robe and ate once a day. There was no other 
property belonging to him except two needles. He needed them for 
mending his rug in the winter, but would discard them during the 
summer. Once he was meditating in an open ground which was 
covered by snow over five feet deep. Some one saw him and offered 
him free board and temporary lodging. Fie refused that kind offer 
and said : 

“I would accept your invitation only when no one else in the 
whole world is alive!” 

Besides, the lives led by his other immediate disciples like Sheng 
Fu (who died in 52^ A. D.) and Hui Sheng (who died during 502- 
51^ A. D.) are more or less like the ones described above. If we com- 
pare their spirit of self-mortification and quiet contemplation with the 
boisterous daring of burning a wooden image of the Buddha (by Tan 
Hsia) and the killing of a cat (by Nan Chuan) and other strange acts 
performed by later Dhyana masters — supposed to contain the mys- 
tery of Dhyana ideals — we would come to the conclusion that there is 
hardly any common ground between them. Thus, it would appear to 
be an irony of Fate that Bodhidharma was placed as the First Patriarch 
of the Zen School. 

From the foregoing evidence we arc led to believe firstly, that his- 
torically speaking Bodhidharma was very sober, simple-living and 
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comparatively less known than most of his contemporaries. The story 
of his meeting with^the Emperor of the Liang Dynasty arid other 
fabulous tales associated with his life cannot stand critical enquiry. 
Secondly, Bodhidharma’s theories and practices concerning Dhyana 
differed a good deal from those of the later patriarchs and their 
numerous disciples. If that is so, why was he regarded as the hirst 
Patriarch of the Zen School? Thirdly, the list of the six Patriarchs, 

1 . Bodhidharma 

2. Hui K’e 

3. Sheng Tsan 

q.. Tao Hsin 

5. Hung Jen 

6. Hui Ncng (or Slien® Hsiu) 

popularly known from the beginning of the 8th century A. D. and 
later on recorded in the Dhyana literature written by Ch’i Sung in 
the iith century A. D. was not found in early Buddhist historical 
records. Sheng Tsan, the Third Patriarch in our list, was not known 
to any author of the Buddhist Biographies (The second series comple- 
ted in 6^.5 A, D. and the third series in ^88 A. D.). Tao Hsuan 
mentioned very briefly in his ‘Biographies’ the names of Tao Hsin 
and Hung Jen as teacher and pupil, but he did not say anything about 
their being the ^th and the 3th Patriarchs in the Bodhidharma 
line. Naturally, he could not, because he had already recorded the 
life-sketch of Hui Man, the grcat-grand-disciple of Bodhidharma. 

On the face of all this, we would suggest that it is high time to 
correct wrong but popular traditions and beliefs concerning 
Bodhidharma and the patriarchs. 

W. Pachow 


6 Shell Hsiu died in 706 A. D. The inscription on his tomb contains 
the above-mentioned list. It is claimed that he was the 6th Patriarch. 



The Buddhist View re. Eternity of the Vedas 

Saiuaraksita in his Tattvasafngraha has refuted the ‘nityatva’ 
([)criuanence) of the Vedas, which are regarded as eternal by the 
Munathsakas, according to whom words, meanings and their relation- 
ship are all eternal. The Vedas are without any condition before their 
existence nor have they any condition after them — they are authorless 
and eternal. The Mimamsakas urge that the Vedas have unquestiona. 
blc authority* as they are not human creations. As the five kinds 
of proof fail to establish the author of the Vedas, it is by the sixth 
proof i.e. proof of absence, the contention is established. Further, 
the Vedas being eternal are neither produced nor destroyed.* 

Santaraksita argues that the authority of the Vedas cannot be 
recognised in view of the fact that as the Vedas have got no author 
whose excellent qualifications would make him say the truth, 
knowledge derived from them is bound to be invalid. Again if the 
eternity of tlie Vedas is established on the ground of the absence of 
proof then the sky-flower should also be held as eternal.* 

The Mrmanisakas argue that knowledge derived from the 
Vedas cannot be proved as invalid by inference, because inference is 
much inferior in authority to the proof of the revealed literature.^ 
The Buddhists reply that inference is certainly of a superior authority 
to the Vedas which arc nothing but sounds. If the sounds however arc 
taken as proved by perception, then there is no justification as to why 
the words uttered by human beings should not be regarded so. 

Again when Mimamsakas argue that sound is eternal and 
omnipresent, because it is always and everywhere known like the 
Sun, the Buddhists reply that sound should not be accepted as omni- 


1 HT ff SUTItj fWrlT I 

11 Tattvasamgraha, si. 2086 

ii fhid., si. 2105 

3 Vide Tattvasamgraha si, 2432 : 31 ^ S% IT 

II Ibid., si. 2108 
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present for the reason that sounds arc produced in diiferenc places and 
at different times. The Sun on the other hand is seen at all places by all 
persons. Experience {pratyabhijiid) not being a valid proof like 
perception cannot establish the eternity of sounds. Experience 
expresses — ‘same as that’ and hence cannot represent perception which 
isfreefrom reflection (kalpanapodham).^ 

The words, according to the Mimamsakas, arc treated as eternal 
inasmuch as they express their meanings. In the Sabdarthapariksd 
it has been shown that there is no relation between the word and its 
meaning,® 

Again it has been contended that words and letters being eternal, 
the sentences should also be accepted as eternal. Though some 
sentences and words like guna, vrddhi etc. may be used to express 
the wishes of their authors, yet that does not go against the eternity 
of the Vedas for they have got no authors and again for the reason 
that things described in the Vedas ate beyond the power of human 
beings to witness.’^- The Buddhists in this connection argue that eternity 
of sentences need not be proved in the light of the fact that there is 
no connection between the objects and the sentences. If the sentences 
are merely combination of words, then the letters so combined have 
no meanings to express. If the letters arranged one after another 
are to be considered as a sentence then how can eternal letters have 
arrangement as they are for ever existent and omnipresent ? 

Thus the Buddhists conclude by stating that the Vedas cannot be 
regarded as eternal and divine for the reason that they contain many 
unpleasant things as kdma, mithyd, prdnihirhsd etc.* Inasmuch as 
the theory of momentariness is established by ^ugata the question of 
eternity of the Vedas should be dropped by all means.® Therefore 


|| Ibid., si. 2448 

6 iT I Ibid., 2470 

7 ^ m I Ibid.- * 1 . ^775 

?r«n ii ibid., si. 2787 

9 Ibid., si. 2795 
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as the Vedas have no authority on points of Dharma/® one should 
try to learn it from a person who is pure and who possesses pure 
knowledge of the universe in order to obtain truth and 
emancipation.’ * 

Heramba Chatterjee 


lo SUTT’OcTT I Ibid., si, 2809 
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Pataliputra : Its Importance in the History of Buddhism 

Name and Location — Pataliputra, the later capital of the 
Magadhan empire, was recognised as one of the six great cities of 
ancient India. The various forms of the name Pataliputra arc Patali- 
putta (Pali); Padaliputta (Prakrit), Palibothra^ or Palimbothra;® Pa- 
licn-fu (Chinese.)^ The city was otherwise known as Puspapura or 
Kaisumapura/ 

All the sources of information about the city of Pataliputra 
suggest its location to the southern bank of the Ganges 
near the ancient site of modern Patna. The village Pataligama 
(earlier name of the place) lay opposite to Kotigama on the 
northern bank of the Ganges which formed the boundary between 
Magadha and the territory of the Licchavis of Vaisali.® 

According to the Jaina Vividha-tlrthakalpa the city was built on 
the bank of the Ganges near the confluence of the great rivers of Mid- 
India, the Ganges, the Sone and the Gandak. Patahjali locates the 
city just on the bank of the Sone (anusonam Patalip(4tramy while in 
Mudrardksasa (IV. i6) Malayaketu is said to have crossed the river 
Sone to reach Pataliputra. These accounts indicate that formerly the 
river Sone met the Ganges at the ancient site of Pataliputra but later 
receded westwards. 

Fa-Hicn coming from Vaisali crossed the river Ganges and 
walked southwards for a yojana along the river and reached Patali- 
putra.^ Prolonged excavations carried out by the Archaeological 
Department have led to the exact location of the city of Pataliputra, 

1 McCrincUe, Ancient India as described by Megasthanes and Arrtan, 
p.65. 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (N,G. Mazunidar 
edition), p, 169. 

3 Beal, Records of the Western Worlds I, iv. 

4 Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samndragupta (C.I.I.); Mahavamsa, 
ch, 18, 5; Mahdvastu, III, p. 231. 

5 Digha Nikayat II, p. 89. 

6 Mahdbhasyat 2. i. 2. p. 510. 

7 Legge, p. 77, Northern India According to the Shtii-Ching-Chti by 
L. Petech, p. 
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the remains ot which have been found in the villages of Kumrahar, 
Bulandi-Bagh and other outskirts of the city of Patna.® 

Buddhist Heritages of the City 

Pre-Maurya Period: At the time of Buddha, Pataliputra was 
merely a village named Pataligama {op. cit). During his last visit 
to the village while he was passing from Rajagrha to Vaisall, shortly 
before his death, Buddha prophesied about the future greatness of the 
village and its ultimate destruction by fire, innundation and internal 
dissensions. At this time King Ajatasatru employed two brahmin 
ministers Vassakara and Sunidha to build a fortress at Pataligama as 
a precaution against the Vajjian attack. In honour of Buddha the 
people of Pataliputra called the gate, Gotamadvara, through which he 
left the city and the ferry ghat, Gotamatittha, at which he crossed the 
Ganges.'* 

T1 le IJddna^^ relates that a large hall was constructed in the 
middle ot the village of Patali for the officers of Ajatasatru. At the 
reguest of the villagers, Buddha passed a night in the hall. On the 
following day, he delivered a sermon to the people on the five 
kinds of reward of observance ot precepts and the five kinds of 
disadvantages of an evil doer.^^ At a later date a brahmin householder 
of Anga built an assembly hall for the Sahglia of Pataliputra.^^ 

After the demise ot Buddha, the waterpot and the girdle used by 
him were deposited in the city of Pataliputra.^® 

According to the Buddhist traditions Ajatasatru in his later 
life became an earnest and enthusiastic devotee of Buddha. After 
Ajatasatru, his son, Udayibhadra reigned for i6 years. Udayibhadra 
was succeeded by Anuruddha and then by Munda. Munda, it seems, 
had leanings towards Buddhism, because, just after the death of his 
queen Bhadra he approached Bhikkhu Narada at Pataliputra and 
listened to a discourse on the impermanence of worldly objects/^ 

8 Annual Reports (A.S.l.) 1912-13, pp. 54-59. 

9 Vinaya, I. pp. 226-230; Digha, II, 86 ff. 

10 Udana, VIII. 6; Ud, A,^ ^07 (f. 

11 Dtgha, II, pp. 85-86. 

12 Majjhima, II, 57 ff. 

13 Buddkavaiitsa, cli. XXVIII. 

14 Ahguttara NikRya^ III, pp. 57 ff. 
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One hundred years after the demise of Buddha, the Second 
Buddhist Council was held for the purpose of settlinij disputes over 
certain Vinaya rules. Due to the difference of opinions, the Buddhist 
Church was split into two and afterwards into more than eighteen 
schools. The seceders were known as the Mahasahghikas and the 
orthodox party as the Theravadins. 

According to Hiuen Tsang, Khujjasobhita, a prominent member 
of the Second Council belonged to Pataliputra.^* 

. The Mahasahgliikas had great influence at Patahputra and though 
the Theravadins lived side by side with the other school they could not 
live with the Mahasahgliikas and finally receded westwards.^*' 

After Kalasoka and his descendants another new dynasty headed 
by Nanda came to the throne of Magadha. According to the 
Manjusrimnlakalpa, a Sanskrit Buddhist text, Nanda was a great 
patron of Buddhism. King Nanda, at the advice of his spiritual teacher, 
offered several gitts to the Caityas which were built on the 
deposited relics of Buddha. Mahapadnia Nanda, son and 
successor of Nanda, was also devoted to Buddhism and provided 
the monks at Kusumapura with all their rccjuisites.^* 

Bu-ston cjuotes from the Mahakamnapfindarika Buddha’s predic- 
tion of a list of successive guardians of his doctrine after his death and 
cites the names of two monks Asvagupta and Uttara, both of whom 
belonged to Pataliputra.^^ 

All the facts stated above show that within a century after Buddha's 
demise the main centre of Buddhism along with the capital of 
Magadha was shifted from Rajagrha to Patahputra, which also became 
the stronghold of the Mahasafighikas.*^ 

Manrya Period : Patahputra attained pre-eminence during the rule 
of the Mauryas. The first two emperors of this dynasty Candragupta 
and Bindusara, were not so much in favour of Buddhism as were 


15 Dutt, Early Monastic Buddhism^ vol. If, p. 28, 

16 Buddhist Sects by N. Dutt, in B. C. Law Volume I, pp. 285-286. 

17 Manjusrimulakalpa, pp. 611-612. 

18 Tdranatha's Geschichte des Buddhismus by Scheitner, p, 55. 

19 Bu-ston's History of Buddhism^ vol. 2, p. 109. 

20 Early Monastic Buddhism^ vol, II, p. 30. 
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their remote ancestors, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, who took a share 
of the relics of Buddha and erected a stupa over them.^^ 

Asoha surpassed all of his ancestors by his outstanding system of 
administration and by his broad religious outlook. Though Asoka 
showed sympathy and favour to all religious creeds, there are clear 
evidences which reveal his strong faith and leanings towards the 
floctrinc of Buddha and his Order. 

As the accounts of the Chinese travellers testify, Pataliputra was the 
first place wlicre Asoka commenced his activities for the benefit gf 
Ihiddhism. He took out the relics preserved in the seven stupas (vide 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta), distributed them all over his dominion and 
erected on tlicm stupas of which the very first was constructed at 
Pataliputra.^^ Asoka it is said did this pious act at the advice of 
Upagupta, the s[)iritual teacher of the emperor.^'* 

Huen Tsang furnishes us with the information that there was a 
miraculous stone with Buddha’s foot>print, placed in a temple near the 
relic tope at Pataliputra. Buddha stood on this stone before his 
departure from Mngadha towards Kuslnagara.^^ Near that temple 
there was an Asokan pillar, more than thirty feet in height with an 
inscription recording Asoka’s deep faith and his offer of the whole of 
Jambudvlpa (his empire) to the Buddhist Sahgha.^^ 

About two hundred yards north from the stupa Asoka built a new 
[)alace called Nedc and erected another stone pillar known by the 
same name with a lion capital on the top of it and an inscription. 

Both Dr. Spooner and Col, Waddell, who carried on excavations 
at the ancient site of Pataliputra, support the statements of the Chinese 
travellers that Asoka erected two pillars, some fragments of polished 
sandstone of which were traced by Col. Waddell."*^ 

During the excavations at the site, a well, known as Again Kuan 
(unfathomable well) was discovered. It w^as a large circular well 

2 1 A'Lihaparifiibbrina Snttantd of the D'lgha Nikayj, 

11 Watters, On Yuan Chwang^ voL II, p. gi; Lcggc, Travels of Fa llten, 
p. Sarnanta^plsiidika^ Introduction; Sumahgalavtlasint, 

23 Wattcis, vol. II, p. 91. 

24 Watters II p. 92, Legge p. 79. 

25 Watters, II, p. 93, Legge p. 79. 

26 Ancient Monuments of Bihar and Orissa, by H. Qiiercshi, A.S.L, i93i» 
p. 102. Henceforth shortened as Ancient Monuments, 
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(20 feet and 2 inches in diameter), the walls of which were raised 
about 10 feet above the ground level and had eight windows. Huen 
Tsang perhaps witnessed this well and identified it with Asoka's 
Prison. He is supported by Waddell. The tradition about the prison 
is as follows Asoka, when he was very cruel (before his conversion 
to Buddhism) constructed a prison called ‘Hell* which accomodated 
one thousand inhabitants within a walled city in order to punish the 
unruly citizens. But one day the king was overwhelmed at the sight of 
the magical power of a Buddhist Sramana who wms thrown into the 
Prison, and since then he destroyed the ‘Prison’ and made the penal 
code liberal. 

Among other objects noticed by Huen Tsang, there are, (i) 
a large stone vessel, which Asoka said to have kept to hold the food 
for monks;^'** (ii) a large cave excavated at the instance tf 
Asoka at Pataliputra for the use of Mahenclra who joined the 
Buddhist order and attained the state of Arbathood;^® (iii) eaves 
for the use of Upagupta and other Arhats on a small hill to the 
south west of the city. By the hill side there were stone 
foundations of an old terrace and holy tanks^^ and (iv) five topes to 
the south-west of this very hill in a dilapidated condition. In later 
period some other smaller topes were built upon this main tope. 

Col. Waddell identified the above cave-dwelling of Upagupta 
with the Chora-Pahari site of Punch Pahari now known as Bara Pahari 
in the village of Nirandanpur Kharunia. The Punch Pahari was a 
group of five mounds containing five stupas constructed by Asoka. 
The Bara Pahari mound was the largest and highest of all in the area. 
Dr. Spooner discovered a few fragments of Chunar stone probably of 
the Mauryan period and remains of two brick stupas. Dr. Spooner 
supposes that all the fives stupas which Asoka built were in this single 
mound. In one of the stupas Dr. Spooner found an empty relic 
chamber and a small very early type of a Triratna symbol. 

27 Ancient Monuments, p. 96, 

28 Watters, vol. II, p. 88, 

29 Watters, vol. II, p. 93, 

30 Ibid., p. 93. 

31 Ancient Monuments, p, 96. 

32 Ibid,, p. 98. 
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The Monastery of Kukkutardma 

Kiikkucarama was a park at Pataliputra The Kukkutarama vihara 
was situated in a garden named Upakanthakarama on the right bank 
of the Ganges^^. Originally the monastery was built by Kukkuta- 
setthr^^. It became an dvdsa of monks and a favourite resort of 
Ananda^‘\ A monk named Bhadda, also a resident of the monastery, 
had conversation with Ananda on the subjects of true religion, objects 
of recollection etc’*. The Elders Nitavasi, Sanavasi, Gopaka, Bhagu, 
Phahkasandana lived herc^^. At a later date here resided Bhikkhu * 
Narada who delivered a discourse to king Munda^*. Sonaka, 
the preceptor of Siggava, Thera Candavajji, the teacher of 
Moggaliputta Tissa lived in this monastery Upagupta also resided 
in this monastcry^‘\ 

According to Taranatha and Divyavadanay Pusyamitra made 
an attempt to destroy the monastery but was obstructed, as the legend 
goes, by the roar of a lion which appeared miraculously.^^ 

Huen Tsang located the Kukkutarama to the south-east of the old 
city of Pataliputra. Perhaps the old shrine of Kukkutarama fell 
into decay before Asoka. Asoka built another monastery over the ruins 
of the old one which at a later date was known as Asokarama. Tissa, 
the younger brother of Asoka, was ordained in this monastery and he 
lived here. 

In the Prdi commentaries and Ceylonese Chronicles it is stated that 
the Third Buddhist Council of the Theravada School was convened in 
this monastery under the patronage of Asoka. Huen Tsang also men- 
tioned an assembly of one thousand Buddhist monks in this monas- 


3^ AsokavadiUia in R. L. Mitrah Sanskrit Buddhist LitcuilurCy 6f. vide, 
N, L. Dictionary, p. 152. 

3*^ Maj]hima Atth:ikatb'a» U, 5/^; Aiignttara Atthakathdy 11 , 866. 

^5 Aiignttara, v, 342; Alajjhima, i. 349. 

36 Samyntta, v. pp. 15-16; 171-172, 

37 Vinaya, I. 300, vide, Malalasekara's Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 
vol, I. p 615 

38 op cit, 

39 Alahavarhsa, v. 122; Dictionary of Pali Proper Name, by G. P. 
Malalasckata, 1, p. 615. 

40 Svayambhu Pnrdna, ch, f. 

41 Divya., pp. 381 ff; 430 ff. 
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tery/* In the Divyavadana the number of monks is given 30000 but 
they did not come to hold a council but only to attend Asoka’s first 
‘quinquennial festival of the holy priesthood.’ The senior among them 
was the great Pindola Bharadvaja who had seen the Buddha/'’ 

Asoka used to provide daily food for all monks residing at the 
Asokarama.^"^ A large number of monks from Asokarama headed by 
Mitthina went to Anuradhapura of Ceylon to celebrate the founda- 
tions of the Mahathupa.^^ From this monastery Mahinda set out on 
his mission to Ceylon.^® 

Thera Dhammarakkhita, teacher of Nagasena, lived in this monas- 
tery/^ Indagutta Thera (date unknown) was appointed by the king 
of the country to superintend the building of the Vihara of Asok- 
arama/* 

The Amataka and the Gong Tope 

Huen Tsang found a large tope called Amalaka stupa just by the 
side of Kukkutarama. He records that when Samprati ascended the 
throne after Asoka ’s retirement he stopped the Asoka’s largesses to the 
Buddhist church and reduced gradually his allowance which was 
given away by him to the Sangha. At last Samprati gave him half 
an amalaka fruit in an earthen pot. Asoka sent even this half 
to the bhikkhus of Kukkutarama. Yasa, the abbot of the monas- 
tery, had the fruit cooked “to keep the kcrnal and have a tope raised” 
over it.^^ This mound was situated to the east of modern Ranipura 
within the Kukkutarama.*’® 

Huen Tsang witnessed another tope called Gong-Call Tope in an 
old monastery to the north-west of the Amalaka Tope. He narrates 
the legend of the foundation of this tope also. Formerly there were 
in the city about one hundred monasteries with the “Brethren of high 

42 Watters, vol. II, p. 98. 

43 Divya.y p. 398 ff. V. 80; 163, 174, 234, 276. 

44 Mahavamsa, 

45 Ibid,, XX ix, 36. 

46 Samantapdsddtka, 1. 69. 

47 Milinda, pp. 16-18. 

48 Samantapdsadika, i. pp, 48-49. 

49 Watters, vol. II. pp. 99-100; Divya,, p. 430. 

30 N. L. Dc, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 

p. 152. 
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character and the Tlrthikas (heretics) were silenced. The Buddhist 
clergy gradually died and there was a great falling off in their 
successors.** The Tirthikas assembled in the city and defeated the 
Buddhists in discussion and as a result occupied the Buddhist monas- 
tery and gained royal favour. After t*vclve years Deva Pusa (Aryadeva) 
a disciple of Nagarjuna (Pusa Bodhisattva) of South India came to 
Pataliputra and defeated them in an open meeting. “The king and 
his minister’s were greatly pleased and raised this sacred structure as a 
memorial’*. But according to Fang-Chih it was not Aryadeva but 
Nagarjuna himself wlio defeated the Tirthikas®^ 

After Asoka 

The successors of Asoka were not m favour of Buddhism and so 
the traditions are silent on the condition of Buddhism in Pataliputra 
during their reigns. But there is no doubt that Pataliputra still 
continued to be a centre of Buddhist learning for several centuries. 

Though Pusyamitra Suhga, the usurper of the Maurya throne was 
an adherent of Brahmanism, he was not so antagonistic towards 
Buddhist monks as stated in the Divyavadana and the Asokavadana^^. 
According to these texts, Pusyamitra attempted to destroy the 
monastery of Pauliputra®^ and declared the reward of one hundred 
dinaras to one who would bring the head of a Buddhist monk. 
Buddhism however was in flourishing condition within the boundary of 
the Magadhan empire under the Suhgas. Besides the massive construc- 
tion of the Sanchi Stupa, archaeological antiquities of this period 
have been traced from Pataliputra^^. 

According to the Vetavatthn commentary (pp.zqq ff) the general 
of King Pihgala of Saurastra came to Pataliputra and embraced 
Buddhism. King I’andu of Pataliputra (date not mentioned), his vassal 
Guhasiva and his subordinate King Cittayana were converted to 
Buddhism^^. Two Brahmins of Pataliputra set out for Ceylon to 
meet Mahanaga Thera, a famous monk of the Island^*^. 

51 Watters^ vol.. II, pp. 100-102. 

52 Early Monastic Bnddhtsm, vol. 2. p, 256. 

53 Op cit, 

54 A beautiful Triratiia slab of high artistic value of the Suhga period was 
found ill Pataliputra. — Annual Reports of 1912-13, AS. I (1916), p, 77. 

55 Dathavamsa, by B.C. Law, pp. XII-XIV. 

56 AhgHttara Nikaya AtthakatbS, i. 384. 
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Taranatlia relates that during the reign of Kaniska, a brahmin 
named Vidu was making one thousand copies of the sacred Buddhist 
texts at Pataliputra, while Huen Tsang states that the great Buddhist 
poet Asvaghosa lived in a house at Pauliputra^'. 

As archaeological evidence of the presence of Buddhism, a large 
Bodhisattva image of Mathura school of the Kusana period, was found 
at the site of Pataliputra^*. 

Period of the Guptas and Kananj King Ilarsauardhiitia 

ha-Hien (or ha-hsien) visited the city during the reign of 
Candragupta II, At the time of his visit there rcsiilcd in the city a 
great learned Brahinaiia named Radhasvami, a professor of Mahayana 
doctrine. The king of the country honoured and showed reverence 
to him. He might be more than fifty years old and all the kingdom 
looked up to him as a great teacher'*'*. 

According to the traveller^’*, the cities and towns of Magadha 
were the greatest of all in the X4iddle Kingdom (Central India). The 
inhabitants were rich and prosperous and vied with each other in the 
practice of benevolence and religious ceremonies. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month they used to take out a procession of 
images. 

By the side of the tope of Asoka there was a Mahayana 
monastary, a very grand and beautiful structure and there was also a 
Hinayana one, two together containing six or seven hundred monks. 
A brahmin teacher, MafijusrI of the greatest virtue to whom the 
Samanas and the NIahayana Bhiksus in the country showed honour, 
lived in this monastery. 

A Bodhisattva image brought from Mathura of early Gupta period 
was found in the ruins of a building at Pata!iputra.‘*‘ 

Dr. Spooner discovered a maze of ruined brick walls of the late 
Gupta period extending over the entire area of excavations. 

Numerous clay scalings of which one or two were old but the 
majority belonged to the Gupta period had been found at the sitc.®^ 

57 Watters, vol. 2, p. 102, p. 107. 

58 Ancient Monuments. 

59 Legge, p. 78. 

60 IhUL, pp. 78-79. 

61 Annual Reports, op cit, p. 26. 

62 Ancient Monuments^ p, 102, 
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Budcihisin liacl already begun to decline before the visit of Huen 
Tsang who travelled over this country for i6 years during the reign 
of Kanauj King Harsavardhana. Huen Tsang witnessed Buddhism 
in a gradually decaying condition in many places of India. In the 
places like Malava, Maharastra, Kanauj and Jalandhara where once 
Buddhism overshadowed all other religions, the traveller found 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists in equal number. But still in Pataliputra 
along with Ayodliya and Sind, Buddhist establishments and the 
monks of both the Vehicles were of far greater number in comparisqn 
to the Devas and the Heretics.*'* In the view of the traveller there 
were fifty monasteries with ten thousands monks but only ten Deva 
temples in Pataliputra. 

Ou-Kong, who came after Huen Tsang, found Buddhism in a 
flourishing condition in XIagadha. He stayed in a monastery of 
the Chinese which was probably siruated at Pataliputra. This 
was a rich monastery frequented by the monks and their 
disciples.® ■ 

Our history of Buddhism in Patahjiuira ends here on account of the 
final destruction of the city. Though the exact causes and the time 
of destruction are hithercto unknown to us yet the discovery of 
burnt wooden structures and the masses of alluvial soil over the site 
suggest that the first two of the three dangers if not the third one 
predicted by Buddha were the main catastrophes and it occurred 
long before the rise of the Palas of Bengal. But the fame of 
Pataliputra lasted even at the time of Alberuni in the tenth or at the 
commencement of the eleventh century A.D.®® 

Archeological finds 

Archaeological finds which were discovered during the prolonged 
excavations testify that Pataliputra was a great centre of Buddhism 
for more than one thousand years. Interesting discoveries bearing 


63 Vide Decline oj Buddhism in In i.i, by R. C. Mitn, p. 3. 
bq Watters, II. pp, 86, 163. 

65 Decline of Buddhism, p. 18. 

66 Alberuni s India, vol. I, p. 200 Vide N. L, De's Dictionaiy of 
Geography of Ancient India, p. 131 
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Buddliisc antiquities (besides those which are mentioned above) 
found out by the Archaeological Survey ol India arc as follows 

1. f ragment of sandstone polished on both sides and witli one 
face decorated with very narrow (lutings (Mauryan). 

2. A smooth slab of stone bearing in low incision an admirable 
figure of the Triratna symbol, the conventional trident representing 
the Buddhist Trinity with the Wlieel of Law underneath. 

3. Inscribed stone fragment possibly from the Triratna slab 
(Maurya or Suhga period). 

4. A matrix bearing a trio of a very archaic symbols probably 
of 31 d century B.C. 

5. Oval terracotta plaque bearing apparently, a picture of Bodh- 
Gaya temple in the centre with a figure of Buddha seated 
inside. 

6. Head of a small Buddha figure in terracotta (probably from 
the pLiquc). 

7. Matrix of baked clay bearing the legend (“seal of Buddha- 
raksita) in Brahmi character of the most primitive form. 

8. Seal bearing the Buddhist creed in the lower half of a 
complete stupa containing a figure of Buddha and flanked by two 
Bodhisattvas above. 

9. A hoard of 52 Kusana copper coins, containing coins of 
Kadphises II, Kaniska and Huviska. 

10. Two gold coins of Kusana type. 

BlNAYrNDRANATH ChAUDHURI 
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An early Buddha Statue from Yunnan 

The statue reproduced on plates 1-3 hails from Yunnan province. 
In another paper' it is described as follows : 

Bronze-statue of Kuan-yin P*ii-sa. Originally gilded. Height 
about seven inclics including pedestal. This is considerably damaged, 
the lower and some of the upper part having broken away. The 
remainder of the halo and three pegs which fixed it to the body are 
still visible on plate 3. The Bodhisattva whose Chinese name corres- 
ponds to Sanskrit Avalokitesvara, is standing upright, the left hand 
carrying an alms-bowl, the right hand a willow-wisp. 

The following story went with the statue. Originally it had been 
in the g^rbha of the great pagoda of Chhing-sheng Ssu near Tali city^ 
but had dropped down during an earthquake. The military, stationed 
in the monastery, found it and sqld it. Thus it got into the market. 
As Chinese curio-dealers usually collect all possible knowledge 
with regard to the origin of their curios in the interest of 
their foreign customers this legend might be true though it is 
unverifiablc. Tlie heavy damage which the precious piece has suffered 
is otherwise unexplainable. 

The Chinese origin of the statue cannot be doubted. But it is 
not impossible that it was cast by Chinese artisans in Yiinnan. As 
much as we know now, the first bronze figures were cast there in the 
year 810 A.D. The style of the statue suggests rather an earlier date. 
During the period of the T’ang Dynasty (618-907) the folds of 
garments began to come off from the body and float freely while on 
our sample they drop stiffly and perpendicularly. Early Chinese 
Buddhist bronzes were copies from stone-Buddhas and follow the 
rules valid for stone sculpture. Besides, the halo seems to have 
been pointed. 

If the statue was not cast in Yiinnan, it might have got there 
with an embassy. Embassies plied between Ch’ang-an, the Chinese 


1 Sino-lndian Studies^ vol. J/. i (* 955 ) P- ^7 

2 Monument A SericAtWl (*947) pp. 6-16. 
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An early Buddha Statue from Yunnan 

capital, anJ Tali, the capital of the Tali Kingdom, since the 
middle of the seventh century, but the intercourse was interrupted 
between 751 and 788. As the pagoda was begun in A.D. ^^ 33 ’ 
the statue might have been brought to Tali between 788 and 
833 A.D. 

Whatever that m.iy be, it is one of the most charming Chinese 
Buddhas I know of and deserves well to be publislied for the first time 
in this volume in honour of Lord Buddha. 

Waiter Liebenthal 



A Note on the Aryadhanriadhatugarbhavivarana 

The Aryadharmadhatugarbhavivaranay ‘Discussion on the root of 
Dhnnnaclhatir (phags pa chos kyi dbyins kyi shin po’i main par ’grel), 
which is not available in Sanskrit and Chinese sources, is preserved in 
its Tibetan version in the Bstan gyur collection (nido, nu, pp. 244b: 7 
-245b: 4). It is mainly an interpretation of the famous verse 

ye dharmah hetuprabhavah hetnm tesam Tathagato hyavadat/ 
tesam ca yo nirodha evamvadt Mahasramanah j 

The author attempts to comment upon the technical terms, such 
as, dharma^ hettiprabhava, Tnthagnta and Aiahadramana^ He classifies 
dharmas into seven nidanas: Vijnana (consciousness), nama-rupa 
(mental and physical elements), sadayatana (six senses), sparsa (touch), 
vedana (feeling), juti (birth) and jardmarana (old age and death). 
These seven dharmas originate from the five betas (causal factors), so 
they arc hetaprabhava. The five hetus are: Avidya (ignorance), 
trsnd (thirst), updddna (grasping), saihskdra (impulses) and bhava 
(becoming). The cessation of the above-mentioned dharmas and of 
the five betas is itself NirvTma or Vimukti (freedom). 

According to the author, Tathagata is one, who teaches others 
the true nature of things without any error. He fares in the 
same way which reveals truth to others. He speaks what he 
sees (lit. hears), so he is evamvddh Then the author explains the 
meaning of the term mdhd (in mahdsramana) by referring to various 
synonyms, such as: pandita (wise), snra (brave), tdpasa (recluse) 
etc. Tathagata is spoken of as pandita, because he knows everything 
knowablc; Tathagata is snra, because he destroys all sufferings; 
Tathagata is tdpasa, because he practises ylla ( moral conduct ) 
strictly. 

The attributes of a Brdhmana and those of a Sramana are then 
compared to illustrate greater abilities of the latter. While a Brdhmana 
becomes free from vices, a Sramana totally removes the fetters of 

I Cf. Mahavastu (Senate’s cdn.), Ill, p. 62; yinayapitaka Mahavagga, I 

p. 146. 
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sufferings, so he possesses no vice. 1 Ic is ordained (pravrajita) for he 
has removed all his defilements. 

At the end of the text, the author opens a short discussion on the 
Four Noble Truths. He adds that, while suffeting, its causal factors, 
and the cessation of those causal factors are explicitly mentioned in 
this verse ^ye dhartnah etc*, the margasatya (the way to cessation) is 
also necessarily implied here, though not explicitly stated. By the 
angioma order the hetns (i.e. avidya and others) lead to the effects 
[jaramarana etc). On the other hand, reversely, the cessation of 
avidya and others will lead to the cessation of the jaramarana etc. by 
the pratiloma order. If there be no avidya thcic will be no safhskara 
and so on. 

Regarding the critical estimation of the small text, it may be said 
that, the text shows the attempt made by Mahayana thinkers to 
comment on the above-mentioned verse, which has been explained by 
the Pali commentators. The Pali commentary, Samantapasadika\ 
interprets the verse more brieffy. It mentions hetiippabhava is 
the five khandbas (the constituent elements), but it docs not attempt 
to explain the meaning of ulhamma.* 

Nagarjuna has his own method of interpreting the Pratltya- 
samutpada doctrine. For example, in the Pratltyasamutpadahrdayakarika 
(itcn cih brel par by uh ba 1 sniii po 1 tshigs le ur by as pa) preserved in 
Tibetan and Chinese sources (Tai-So No, ib^^) of Nagarjuna, he 
divides the twelve nidanas into three groups*^ such as, klesa (defile- 
ment), karma (action) and duhkha (pain). Avidya, trsm and upaddna 
belong to kleia group; sa^nskdra and bhava belong to karma gtnup, 
and, the rest are of duhkha group. But in our text, Nagarjuna takes 
avidya, trsna and updddna — which make up the kle:>a gioup, and. 

2 Nfahakhaiulakavannana, p. 728 ("Colombo Hcwavitaraiia cdn.; 

3 Yau lag bye brag ’bcu gnis gaa/ 
thub pas iten *byun gsuns tc dag/ 
non mons las dan sdug bsnal dan/ 
gsum po dag tu zad par Mus// 
dan po brgyad dan dgu non mons/ 
gnis dan bcii pa las yin tc/ 

lhag ma bdun dii sdug bsnal yin/ 

bcu gnis chos ni gsum du Mus/ / fmdo, tsa, fol. 1 38— -Bstan gyui) 

Cf. Mahaprajnaparamita 5 astra (Chinese Version) Tai So cdn. 1509 f, loob 
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safhskara and bhava which make up the karma group of the Pratltya- 
samutfadahrdaya together, and puts all the five under hettt. The 
remaining seven are together placed under dharma*. 

Secondly, it is to be noted that the acceptance of the matgasetya 
as implied in this verse is found also in the Pali Commentary® as well 
as in the Mahaprajnaparamita sastra (Chinese version)* of Nagarjuna. 
Nagarjuna quotes the verse 'ye dharmah etc’ in the Mahaprajna- 
paramita sastra with reference to the discussion on anuloma and 
pratiloma orders of Buddha’s teaching. He says *‘It is evident that, 
when the first three out of the Four Noble Truths are mentioned, 
necessarily the fourth one, Noble Eightfold Path, i.e. mdrgasatya, is 
also implied”. 

As regards the authorship of the Aryadharma-dhatugarbhavivarana,' 
the Dkar chag (of Shar than edition Bstan’gyur) and the Colophon of 
the Tibetan version of the text mention the name of klu grub i. e. 
Nagarjuna as the author. But, the Dkar chag also mentions the title 
of Dhrmadhatugarbhaviuarana (chos kyi dbyihs kyi snih po’i main par 
’grel) as the work of Dul ba’i go cha or Vinltauarman' without giving 
any corresponding text. 

However, from the internal evidences, it may by inferred that 
Nagarjuna, the author of the Pratltya-samutpada-hrdaya as well as of 
the Alahaprajnaparamitasastra, in all probability wrote the commentary 
on the verse “ye dharmah etc” in order to explain the dharmadhatu 
(the essential nature of the dharmas and their causal factors), which 
constitute the theme of the doctrine of Pratltyasamutpada. It may 
be that Vinayavarma (Vinitavarman) made another commentary, 

4 See Compendium of Philosophy (by Aung) p. 259-264 for different 
divisions of nidunas. 

Cp. Nagarjuna on the Buddhist theory of Causation by N. Aiyaswami Sastti 
(K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangcr Commemoration Volume) 

5 Maggasaccam panittha sarupato adassitamapi/ nayato dassitam 

hoti/nirodhe hi uttc tassa sampapako maggo utta va hoti/ (Samau- 

tapasiidika p, 728 Colombo edn.) 

a Nanjio 1169; Tai-so edn. vol. 25, 1509 192b 

7 Catalogue (vol. 11 , p 399). mdo ’grel LXXll : 2, 3, tioes not give the 
page number of the text. Tohoku Imperial University Catalogue mentions 
only the text of Nagarjuna (No, 4101) 
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Dharmadhattigarbhauivaran t, which was evidently translated into 
Tibetan but the translation has not come down to us. 

5Tr?T 11 

^JT: II 

^^=^41 q^T'^qqj: II | 

rr-T Wr’ ffq qqRrqr ir' qr: 1 F^hh' iriq^' qftqfiiT' fqfnl 3ri%- 

^ I % w: Tq-'TfqqrlTqr 1 qiq^cT^: «B?T% f ?lffqT 

^^iijrTr^iq’ q^^fer ^ h q qqf^qi ^ 

=q =it fqctq:’* 1 q rtf 3'T?T<Tt I q 

qrr^tT: ^fRqffTtS’^: | 

I qr fi qi^r^ 

?Tqt^^'7JTq^cfVfcT'“ q | qqiqm^qq^ftT I qqi 

i^TtT’ cT^q I 

ff^ S’-TK: W3: 7Tq I fTH I ^rttrcTt 

q?t^.qfd ^ir-^r^STr'^rc: q ff q^rq: i i qq?lq’ qftrs-q: i 

q^rq us- i qj^wqrqqqtfq qrfq; i q g'Urf^g fqfqq^ 

I ^[fl'q^njt^srqqr srq qlq^Tq i q^qf'qg^q ^dtftfq 

^^rqqgfrqR: i qq f? ‘q^iq’ i 

‘qqtjj’ qi'T^" jqfT^fTqq^rq »jr(Tnj. \ q-TTTTfqg-s* f fq qi^qr: i [ q# ] 
qg^^q^ffqg^R: uqqj: I ^icqq^fq?:r^W(ft R^f^q ffq I W€?rgJ3Tg?Bt 
qqqiq: qqq^tflfq qt^qq i 

qqt %-m' q^T^ fqdqq I qrq'qqrqfq qq^qsqqi qq ^fqqr^^r: 
q^^Rrf^ ^r^rqWf'q’ ^qk‘ fqqi Rfqqr^rsjqiq; i ^fqqrRr fq^^r 
■q^q afq%Tq: i ^rfqqr'tqOc^q q^^rcrq^i q qqf^q i gq’qr'^ qqrtrqnr ?fq ii 
5qrrqqrqrqq?qqTqq4qT5qqfqq^qf qw i 

SUNITIKUMAR PaTHAK 

8 Tib. ‘rgyu dan’ seems redundant 

9 Tib. rtogs pas na 
lo Tib. scon pa 
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• The Essence of Vaisnavism 

• • 

‘‘The object of religion** saws Hcgcl “as a philosophy is the 
eternal truth in its very objectivity — God aiul nothing l)ut Ciod — and 
the explication of God. Philosophy is not a wisdom ol the world, hut 
cognition ol the non-worldly, not a cognition of the external mass ol 
empirical existence and life, but cognition ol whai is eternal, what 
is God, and whnt flows from His nature — for this nature must reveal 
and develop itself. Hence philosophy cx[)hcatcs itself only when it 
explicates religion*’. From this statement follows the fact that a 
philosophy of religion is a prime need despite the objections raised by 
the materialists. The primary task ol the philosophy of religion is 
to ascertain and exhibit the nature of religion viewed in its entirety ; 
and in so doing it conduces to the thorough revelation ol the nature of 
devotion to the Absolute Being, which the term religion or dbarma 
necessarily implies. 

Religion or dharma presupposes faith in God or the Absolute 
Being. This faith is related to a subject, that is an individual soul, 
who worships and strives after God. For this worship there must be 
some media or processes through which a relation between the 
worshipped and the worshipper is evolved. Then there is the end 
which is to be attained by followdiig these processes, Vaisnavism 
is a philosophy of all combined into one. It is the cult of devotion 
which consists of faith in, and devotional worship of Visnii, the 
incarnate God of harmonious activity as is clear from the meaning 
of its derivative root Vis “be active’^ or “pervade”. Visnu then 
equates with “one that holds or sustains’^ while the word 

dharman means ‘eternal law’ or ‘justice*. 

The philosophy of Vaisnavism is based upon the Srutis, and from 
which the Vedantasutras also seek to derive a number of related 
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cults prevailing in the country to-day. According to the n\ajority 
of tlicsc cults, ignorance is the root cause of our bondage ; and 
ignorance means that the soul, which is niacenally distinct from the 
mind, the senses, and the body, somehow identifies itself with them. 
The Vaisnava system states that from beginningless time the soul or 
fiva deviates from its proper function of contiguity to Bliagavan 
through the magic of the mayasakti of Bhagavan and identifies itself 
with the mind and the senses and the body, which themselves arc 
products of His maya. The word maya derivatively means “that, 
wluch damages” (ml ‘damage') ; and it is the magic of Bhagavan 
llimseH which damages or strays away the soul from its proper self or 
function, broni this identification follows the pleasure and pain of the 
soul, out of which evolves a chain of desires leading to the endless 
cycle of birth and rebirth. 

Closely bound up with maya arc our threefold actions: samcita, 
kriyamana aiul prarabclha. According to Vaisnavism emancipation 
from them is attained through right [)crception of Visnn, which can be 
obtained through wholesale submission to Him alone. 

I he Absolute Beintr, accordinii to Vaisnavism, is Lord 5rl Krsna — 
immortal, uncreate, invisible, selLblazing, and hidden in the 
inaccessible depths of his own essence. He is the sensible mani- 
festation of Divinity, the very embodiment of balanced thought and 
activity, one who has [^reached the Gospel of “balance” in his 
Bhagavad'ptta. 1 he only way to share in Him is sincere bhaktt. 
What ultimately flows from His bhakti is the prernananda, which is 
the siimmum bonum or the hmhest end of tlic human life. 

Various Hindu cults seek to derive from the Sriici and the 
Vedantasutras ; and the originators of tliesc cults have interpreted 
these to suit their own pre-conccived notions. Thus have arisen the 
cults of Nimbarka, Madhavacarya. Samkara, Ramanuja and others, 
who have alike appealed to the 5ruti and the Sutras in favour of their 
own systems. Besides the Sruti and the Sutras the .Vaisnava system 
seeks support from the Bhagavata-pardna, whose first sloka reads ; — 

Vadanti tat tattvavidas tattvani yaj jnanam advayam/ 
brahmeti paramatmeti bhagavan iti sabdyate// 

Tlie first half describes the ultimate Principle as ‘^advaya-jnana- 
tattva,” while the second half defines the three gradations of this 
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Principle as Brahma, Paramatma and Bhagavan. This advaya-jhana- 
tateva is the core of Vaisaavism. To begin with : the word ‘advaya*, 
as has been shown by Jiva Gosvamin, means “that which has got no 
second’ , and again, “chat ecjual to which there is no ocher being**. 
Such a being must be svayarnsiddha or self-existent. It is the one 
source for the existence of all ocher beings ; and nothing whatever 
is require^! for its existence. In other words the potency for existence 
and subsistence lies within the ultimate Essence itself. Secondly, this 
Essence is such that there is no other thing of the same class or of a 
different class, which is self-existent at the same tunc. The concept 
of ‘advaya* implies that though the ultimate Reality is an embodied 
substance, yet there is no difference between the Essence and the body, 
the ingredient being one and the same. The question may now arise 
whether the Absolute is a formless substance — as the non^dualistic 
Sanikara holds — or it is an embodied substance in which inhere endless 
auspicious potencies. Vaisnavism accepts the second view, according 
to which the Absolute Being has knowledge and bliss as his body. 
This can be su()ported by the Srutis which qualify Him as 
Vijfuuia-ghana and Anaiula-ghana, where the word ‘ghana* can mean 
‘nuirti’ which equates with ‘body*. This is su[)portcd by the 
following verse of tlic Brahma-Samhita : — 


Tsvarah paramah Krsnah Saccidanaiulavigrahah / 
anadir fulir govindah Sarvakaranakaranam / / 

The word ‘vigraha’ here can mean ghana ( = murti), and the Absolute 
Divinity, charged with dominating power, is described as one whose 
body consists of existence, knowledge, and bliss. Krs^^"' 
tlic highest Lord, having existence, knowledge and bliss as his body. 
He has no beginning and He is the beginning of all. In his evolved 
form He can be experienced by means of senses ; for that indeed is 
the meaning of the word go-vinda ( = go = indriya ; vid. =:find). 

Jnana is explained by Jlva-Gosvamin, as cid-ckaru[>am “that of 
which ‘cit’ is the only rupa** the word rupa meaning “that by 
which a thing shines beautifully**, as is implied in : — 

tasmat prakasa evayam pitrasaktlsunirbharah / 

Svayain vicitrarupena bhati visvatra visvatah // 

MalimvarUika 607. 
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And thus the hii'hcst unity of existence, cit, and bliss is here styled as 
Krs na, the [)crfect ccjuilibrium of all the attributes or potencies, while 
in full action. So long as there remains the slightest disturbance or 
break in the harmony of the potencies Krs-na is not revealed to man. 
Hence it is that a man must attain perfect equilibrium under all 
circumstances through ceaselessly practising balanced thought and 
action ; winch is so neatly epitomized in the Gua as; Samatvani yoga 
ucyatc. This balance, this perfect harmony is alone truly existent. 
I Icrc alone reside true knowledge, and bliss, which is the ultimate 
goal of human life. 

The fact that perfect harmony tends to beatitude is aptly typified 
by the word ‘Siva* whicli means ‘one who sleeps* as is clear from the 
meaning of its root ^5? *slcc[)’. Tliis Si-va, die ultimate Being in ‘sleep’ 
symbolizes the Lord in perfect equilibrium, in Visranti, His natural 
state of Being, tree from disturbed activity or creation, He, in sleep 
in His own inhnite self. This is 5i-va, the great God of ‘pralaya’ 
i.e. withdrawal of creation into His own self ; and He, as such, is the 
embotliment of beatitude ; and, as such. He was originally worship()cd 
l)y the Saivas and as ‘Seb* — he was the goal of the ancient Lgyp^ 
tians. Harmony obtained in sleep or Pralaya characterizes Si-va 
while, harmony attained in Krvi characterizes Sri-KrMia ; both ways 
It is tbx* harmony that counts, that constitutes true existence and real 
ha[)pincss, Aristotle glorified it ; and Kalidasa, the worship[)cr 
ol Siva aiul ViMui took it as the supreme reality of life. 

Aiul what is Radha, that fairest emblem of Vaisnavism, the 
splendid pivot rouiivl which the entire Vaisnava ceremonial revolves ? 
She is Sri Krsna’s integrated sensuous potency, his female counterpart, 
with whom and through whom He carries cjii His eternal pastime — 
amorous, benign, and benelicial, tending to harmony of parts into 
whole. The root ‘radh’ ‘to succeed’ from which derives the wortl 
‘ladha* or ‘radhika' is suggestive ; and may be that Radha or Radhika 
symbolizes that process of evolution by and through which Sri-KrS'Ua 
extends Himself into the world and the supreme generator is turned 
into supreme generation. Radha is the Divine mother, the Aditi of the 
Veda, the virgin Mother of the later times, who carries fecundity 
and abundance into all parts of the world, love being productive 
only in such manner as it is harmonious. She is thus the personfica- 
tion of general harmony of the world which exists and endures by the 
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harmonious concourse of all its parts into the whole. And thus the 
most vital feminine emanation of Sri Krsna is called Rudha, while 
minor feminine emanations of His are ‘^opls' of the Vnidiivana, “the 
forest where Vrndas i.c. clusters or pairs of lovers roam about, which 
is none else than this lovely blooming wide world. And it is for 
this reason that Sii Caitanya considers Radha as Kayavyfiha in the 
following verse ; — 

akara svabhava bheda braja devigana/ 

• Kayavyfiharfipa tiiihr raser Karana / / 

In the higliest stage of devotion, viz. the state o( ecstatic love, 
the closest relationship of conjugal tie is brought about whereby 
rCrnra is loved with an unpa ralled, albpervading, alUabsorbing, 
astounding passion by Radha and her associate gopis. Radha by dint 
of her height of ecstatic joy shines resplendent with an albsurpassing 
halo of lustre, and is inseparably connected with the beatific sport 
of Krsna. It is by reason of this ecstasy known as mahabhava that 
Riidha is described in the Brhad-Gautamiya Tantraas: — 

dcvi Krsnainayi prokta radhiku paradevata / 

Sarvalaksmlmayi Sarva-Kantih Samyotthita para / / 

This clears the complex — for it emphasizes that Ratiha is the very 
essence of Krsna, as she is his success (=radhika), the highest 
divinity, the most vital potency, embracing all that is auspicious, and 
possessing all that shines. She evolves out of balance of knowledge 
and action, as has been so often em[)hasizcd by the Lorcl in 
His Gita. 

Nothing can be more incomplete than a note on Vaisnavism 
without due mention of the Gaiirahga cult of Bengal. Lord Gauranga 
or Caitanya Mahaprabhu came down from the superscnsiious heaven 
with the object of healing the afflicted mankind through the nectar 
of his soulful devotion that had been lying unused for centuries. 
His art itself was of divine inspiration ; and the true artist stood 
as the mediator between the lower and the upper worlds, capable of 
descending into the realm of unredeemed afflicted mankind and of 
enduring what he found there with divine assuage. And he revi- 
talized the instrument of bhakti and reinforced it with the wholesale 
surrender to Sri Krsna, the higliest Lord of living beings. The beatific 
sparks of 5rl Krsna are infinite and eternal. They fly into two streams 
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which arc ihc lUa ot Krsna-Radha and the Itla of Krsna-GaMraiiga, 
The siniultancicy of the two Itlas is expounded in the Caritamrta text 

as follows : — 

Sci prcinar Sri Riidhika parani iisraya / 

Sci premar aim hai Kcvala visaya / j 
Cl preinadvarc naya Radhika ekali / 
amar madhuryainrta asvada Sakai i // 

Ihc realization of this simultaneity of the two lllas alone leads a 
man to the correct a[)prehension of Reality, or balanced thought and' 
action, tliat ultimately comes to beatitude and frcctlom from bondage, 
“lave as Krsna lived in his Radhika ( = success), expand ycurscll as 
I le expanded Mimself into infinity through His Radhika ; slumc 
Into your infinite self, as He shone — this was what this tiny soul 
ol Bengal preached to the distracted mankind ; and he gave them 
new life while he worked among them with .^rl Krsna as his sole 
companion and guide. 

The cult of hhakti is the essence of Vaisnavism. There are 
classifications of Bhahti into which we mav not enter heic ; sutlicc 
to say that it is hhakii or partaking of or sharing in the Lord 
through which and by which alone the devotee attains the Bliss m 
the Lord — this bhakti has reached its higliest pitcli in Caitanya’s love- 
laden hymns, the topmost anguished cry of the lover tor his beloved. 
Hus is Vaisnavism par excellence, the cult of beatitude through 
[perfect balance of knowledge, action, and love leading to the ideal 
ecjuilibrium ol Sat, Cit and Anancla, that is Vi.snu tlie Highest Lord 
of mankind. 

What emerges from a close scrutiny of the Indian literature is 
that Indian civilization has a consistency that underlies its most 
diverse ramifications and expresses, from age to age, ceriain recurrent 
attitudes of mind, the most typical of which is its unique preoccupa- 
tion with its approach to God our father, our individual personality, 
and a corresponding moral consciousness. From Vedic times we have 
ever been occupied with it and we have reached heights in this that 
have nowhere been surpassed by man upon this globe. Vaisnavism 
is the climax of this national attitude of Indian mind. 

Today we live in an age obsessed by superstitious reverence for 
the “hcre^and-now’', an age which has lost the sense cf the invisible, 
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a prc^lominaiuly irreligious age, ineffective and unfruitful and destruc- 
tive, a peaceless age, because we have no peace in our hearts, in our 
huinan environments, in our national life, nor in our relations with 
God, our Holy father. We. as a nation, have lost all thought of 
Krsna, the God of Balance, Radha, the Aditi of the Veda, the virgin 
Mother of the later outside world, the one source of love and peace 
upon this globe. A world so deeply and terribly disti acted as ours 
cannot be restored merely by negotiations and treaties. Before we 
can make peace with men, we must make peace with God and be true 
to Him and through Him to the world at large. 


SuKYA Kan TA 


lUQ., DFCEMBHR, 1956 


2 



Paucaskandhaprakarana of Vasubandhu 

Amon:; the writings of Aciirya Vnsubnncllui there arc three little 
compositions viz. Pancaskanclhapraharana, Trimsika Vijnaptimatrata- 
siddhr and Vimsattkd Vijnaptimdtratasidclhi aiming at introducing the 
students of philosophy into the system of the school of V ijnhiav 7 ula 
otherwise called Yogaedra. The latter two works have come down to 
us in original Sanskrit and for the first time were made known to the 
world of scholars by the late Prof. Sylvain Levi three decades back in 
the form of a printed book (Paris 1925). The former work, Panen- 
shandhaprakarann, though lost in its original Sanskrit version, is found 
in Tibetan and Chinese translations. Yasomitra in his commcntaiy 
called Sphiitdrthd Abhidharmakosavydkhyd (p. 127) quoted the work in 
w'ording as tathd by anendedryena pancaskandhake likhitam *the same 
teacher wrote in Paheaskandhaka’ and thus identified its author with 
the author ol A hhldharma/cosa as well as its Bhdsya. Louis dc la 
Vallcc Poussin gave a lew relerenccs of the work in foot-notes of the 
translations of A bhidharmakosabhdsya, A portion regarding Asamskr- 
tadhnryna ol the w'ork has been referred to by Andre Bateau in his 
thesis entiti C (1 L’Absohi en Philosophic Bouddhique (p. 225). A 
general survey of the work has been done by Dr. V. V. Gokhale in 
his article “7 be Pancaskandhaprabarafia of Vasnbandbti and its 
commentary by Sthiraynati'" published in the Annals of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, Vol. XVllI, Part 3 (Poona 1937). Nevertheless 
no attempt has been made to bring the work into light as a whole. 

I myself began to read the work simply to know its details regard- 
ing: the Caittadbiirmas, Doin^ this I have discovered that the text 
of Pancaskandbaprakarana about caittadbarmas is related with 3-14 
verses of Trimsikd and its commentary by Sthiramati more or less 
verbally. And it appears at first glance that Sthiramati has quoted 
entire laksanagrantha of caitta from Pancaskandhaprakarana^ here and 
there, w'ith very slight modifications though the fact might be other- 
wise. The same verbal resemblance has already been discovered by 
Sri Prahlad Pradhan between Trimsikdbbdsya and Abbidbarma* 
samuccaya text on the topic of caitta. Thus the text about caittas in 
these works is found very similar though not identical everywhere. 
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Besides there are many sentences in Tridharmapariccheda of Abhidhar^ 
masamuccaya to be compared with the sentences of Pancaskandbapra- 
karana. These textual similarities indicate that there was an 
akaragrantbd ‘source-book* from which A bbidharmasamuccaya^ 
Pancaskandhaprakiirand and Tritn^ka etc. borrowed their subject- 
matter and Sthiramati from the same source takes the matter to 
explain them. Tliat source-book most probably was Yogacdrabhiimi- 
sastra together with its commentaries, for Sthiramati himself said that 
Acarya wrote Pancaskandbaprdkardna “to provide the busy house- 
holders, who have neither the leisure, nor the patience to ^^pply 
themselves to . . . voluminous works, like Y ogdcdrabbihnisastra and its 
commentaries, witli a philosophical hand-book, that wouUl develop 
their powers of concentration and would prepare them for answering 
confidently all cjuestions on the principles of Buddhist philosophy 
{^dbarma4dksanay\ (Ct. Dr. Gokhale’s article mentioned above). 

But the work, Pdficaskandhaprakarana^ in itself is not competent 
to propound the philosophy of the school of Vijnanavada ov Yogacara ; 
for it says nothing about the unreality of external world. The work 
is identical with the Abhidharma'ttcixiises of the realistic school of 
Sarviistivadins save only one point that it takes into account chat 
Vijhana is twofold, namely, dlaya and manas. Besides, it mentions 
sixfold Pravrttivijndna, identical in every school of Abhidhdrmikas. 
The work, therefore, is wanting in treatment and exposition of the 
topics of dlaya, manas and unreality of external world and this has 
been supplemented by Trimsikd and Vimsatikd by the same teacher. 
The first fifteen verses of Trimsikd arc devoted to propound Vijhana 
and its types, namely, dlaya, manas and pravrtti together with their 
caittadbarmas. The remaining fifteen verses state the unreality of all the 
modes of this world and the world that is hereafter with an exception 
of Vijndna. The entire V irnsatikd is devoted to refute the theories of 
the realists. 

The three works, therefore, seem related. They together form 
a complete treatise on the system of Vijndnavada, The first work, 
with which one has to start his studies about the system, is Panca- 
skandbaprakarana. It aims at bringing home the fact that their is no 
single unit called dtman being vedaka ‘enjoyer* and kdraka ‘doer’, 
and for this purpose it analyses dtman into dharmas. Thus from one 
dtman of non-Buddhists through analytical method of Abhidharma 
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one coiiich to inatiy clharma^ held by the Buddhists havin;^ realistic 
as well as pluralisiic views. The second work 1 rimsikd will sii[)ply 
further inaucr for studies after one has grasped the analysis of 
PiincdsLindhaprakarana. According to T rimsikd^ both the dtman of 
tirthihiis or Non«Buddhists, and the dharmas of Buddhists belonging 
10 tlie realistic school are unreal. Both arc parindma ‘evolution 
of vijhdna which is the iUily reality. Now by surveying the two 
works one may see that both of them propound their subject-matter 
without entering into any controversy. But there arc many points 
m realistic philosophy like pratyaksa ‘perception’, paramdnuvdda ‘the 
doctrine of atoms’ aiul arthakriyd ‘purposive action’ etc. proving the 
external world to be refuted m order to bring home the main thesis 
of V ijfiunuvdda in accotilancc with reasoning. This thing has been 
done by the third work VimLitikd. Thus the three works are not only 
interrelated, but they form together a complete treatise on the 

philosophy of Vijhanavada. 

This discovery has helped the reconstruction of the text of 
PancasL\indhaprakarana into Sanskrit from its Tibetan version which is 
very literal. This is clear from the comparison with a few sentences 
of the work c]uotcd in SpbiiUrthd, It is also a very correct version 
save the three places (whicli have been noted below in the footnotes 
2, 3, 8 on the Sutras 15, 18 and 28). The reconstructed text has 
been analysed in 167 sutras ors/7im-hkc sentences in order to put every 
uddtiagrantha or laksanagrantha into a unit of the related sentences. 

The first as well as the major portion of the text consisting of 
first iii) sutras give an anaylsis of five Skandhas after vvhich the 
treatise is called Fancaskandhaprakarana as recorded in the Tibetan ver- 
sion or simply Fancaskandhaka as Yasomitra mentions in Sphutdrthd 
(pp. 6^, 127, 305 in U. Wogihara’s edition). Among the five 

skandhaSy the first category is called rupa ‘form which consists of 
the four mahdhhutas ‘primary material elements’; namely, earth, 
water, fire and air characterized by hardness, flowing, heat and motion 
respectively and u paddy aru pa ‘conditioned material elements’, namely, 
five sense-organs called eye, car, nose, tongue and body being rupapra^ 
Siida ‘sensitive m form* with regard to rupa ‘form or varna ‘colour , 
word, smell, taste and sprastvyaikedesa ‘one aspect of the tangibles 
respectively called five sense-objects and avijnapti "unexpressed form’. 
These eleven categories are called (Siitras 2-19). 
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The .second skandha called Vedand ‘Icchnj^* and third skdndhd 
called sdrnjnu ‘pciecpiion (sfitras ^0-25) are two cjittjdhiirrnas included 
in the foiirtli sbdndha called sdfnskiirA, They, therefore, have no 
independent value. The SiUnshdra^ arc analvscd into two niain 
classes called caitta or caitdbikiidhiirmiis ‘menial slates* and citUiviprayti^ 
ktadharmas ‘non-mental states’. They arc as follows: — 

Caitlddharoun ^Mental Stated {Stiirds 
Five SiiruAtragadhdrmas 


I . 

Sparsa 

‘Contact 

z . 

Manaskara 

‘ Aticntion’ 

3- 

Vedana 

‘Sensation’ 

4- 

Sanijha 

‘Conccpiion’ 

5- 

Cetaiui 



(manaskarman) 

‘Volition’ (‘exercise of ihe will’) 

rive Praliniyata- V huya'' 


I . 

Chanda 

‘Conation’ 

2. 

Adhimoks'a 

‘Determination* 

3‘ 

Smrii 

‘Memory’ 

4* 

Samadhi 

‘Concentration’ 

5- 

Prajna 

‘Intellect* 

Fleven KtiSedd'^ 


j . 

Sraddlui 

‘laiih’ 

2 . 

Hr! 

‘pudency’ 

3- 

Apatrapa 

‘shame’ 

4- 

Alobha 

‘freedom from coveiousncss’ 

5- 

Advesa 

‘freedom Irom haired’ 

6. 

Anioha 

‘freedom from mnorance’ 

7- 

Virya 

‘diligence’ 

8. 

Prasrabdhi 

‘activity or freedom from dullness 

9- 

Apramada 

‘carefulness* 

10 . 

Upeksa 

‘indifference’ 

1 1. 

Six KleU’^ 

Avihimsa 

‘non-violence* 

I . 

Raij;a 

‘affection or attachment’ 

2. 

Prati}»ha 

‘repulsion with anger* 
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\ 

^conceit’ haviiijj; , icven 

types : — 


(/) Mana 

‘self-estimation’ 


(/7) Atlniana 

‘undue self-cstimatioir 


(iii) Maiiatiinana 

‘ovcr-cstiniation’ 


(ii;) Asmimana 

‘egoistic estimation' 


[u) Abhimana 

‘hypocritical estimation’ 


(vi) Onaniaiia 

^lnder-estimation’ 


(vii) Mithyacnana 

‘false estimation’ 

> 

< 


‘ignorance* 

5 . Drsti 


‘wrong view’ having five 

types : — 


(^) vSatkayadisti 

‘wrong view consisting in 
eternal ego’ 


(//) Aniagruhadrsti 

‘wrong view leaning to- 
wards Etcrnalism or Nihilism’ 


{Hi) Mithyadrsti 

'wrong view regarding cause 
and cficct’ 


(/V) Drstiparaniarsa 

‘attachment to wrong views’ 


(v) !5rlavratnparainarsa 

‘atta(.hment to slla aiui vrata 
i.e., self-morulication and 

superstitious rites . 

6 . Vicikit.sa 

‘doubt’. 

Twenty U paktesa. 


I . 

Krodha 

‘a nger’ 

2 . 

Upanaha 

‘enmity’ 

3- 

Miaksa 

‘hypocrisy’ 

4- 

Ptadasa 

‘anguish’ 

5* 

Irsya 

‘jealousy’ 

6 . 

rt 

‘miserliness’ 

7- 

Maya 

'Battery' 

8 . 

iJathya 

‘trickery’ 

9* 

Mada 

‘arrogance’ 

10 . 

Viliimsa 

‘violence’ 

1 1 . 

Ahrikya 

‘lack of conscientiousness’ 

1 2 . 

Anapatrapya 

‘shamelessness for another’ 

*3- 

Styana 

‘sloth’ 
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^ 14. Auddhatya 

‘distraction' 

15. Asraddhya 

‘absence of faith* 

16. Kaiisidya 

‘indolence' 

17. Prainiida 

‘carelessness’ 

Musita smrti 

‘absence of memory’ 

ig. Viksepa 

‘eccentricity’ 

20. Asaniprajanya 

‘wron^ jiidoincnt 

I^oiir Aniyata 

I . Kaukrtya 

‘repentance’ 

2. Mulcllia 

rr 

C 

Vic.irka 

‘discussion in mind or ponder- 
ing in the state of super- 
fluity’ 

2J.. Vicara 

‘iliscussion in mind or ponder- 
ing in the state of tlcptli’ 

Foiiitccn Cittaviprayaktadhannas 

'non-mental states' {sfttras 93-/ 1 1 ) 

1 . Prapti 

‘attainment’ 

2. Asamjnisainapatti 

‘a state of meditation having 
no Samjna of citta and caittas 

Nirodhasainapatci 

‘a state of meditation 

having cessation of citta and 
caitta’ 

Asainjnika 

‘a divine world where no one 
has Samjna of citta and 
caittas' . 

5. Jlvicendriya 

‘life vitality’ 

6. Nikayasabhagata 

‘common character in every 
category of beings’. 

7. Jati 

‘origination’ 

8. Jara 

‘decay’ 

g. Schiti 

‘continuance’ 

10. Anityata 

‘impermanence’ 

1 1 . Namakaya 

‘words’ 

1 2 . Padakaya 

‘sentences’ 

13, Vyanjanakaya 

‘letters’ 

Prthagjanatva 

‘common place character’, 
‘ignobility’. 
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The trcatnicnc of the first four skandhas is generally the same in 
ever)' school of Abhidharma save Sthaviras^ but this is not the case for 
the fifth skandha called vijnana. Alaya and manas are the two main 
types of vijnana. The former is the seed of all snmskaras and consi- 
(lered a real as well as independent entity by the Yognearas only. Tlic 
latter is viewed as a mode of the former by them. Besides there is a 
thiril type of vijnana called pravrtti which is six-fold and is included 
among the dhTitus (Sutras i 12-1 18; 133) 

The second portion of the text enumerates and defines ayatanas or 
means by which vijndnas arise. They are five sense-organs and their 
five objects as well as mana^ and its manifold objects called dharmas. 
By the term dhnrma one has to understand here three skandhas, (viz., 
vedanh, samjnd and sarnskdra), avijnapti, unexpressed form caused by 
vijnapti expression, bodily or vocal, and four asamskrta dbarmas, viz., 
dkasa, apratisa 7 nkhyd nirodha, pratisankhyd-nirodha and tathatd, (Sutras 
I 20-132). 

The third and last portion of the text (Sutras 133-167) is on the 
toj)ic of dbdtti which is eightccnfold consisting of 6 sense-organs 
incliuling manas, 6 objects including dbarmas and 6 vijndnas called 
pravrtti vijndnas, 

lurst skandhas, then ayatanas and lastly dhdtiis arc the three 
doctrines propounded lierc in order to remove three notions regarding 
dtman, namely, that dttnan is one, that dtman is vedaka ‘enjoycr’ and 
tliat dtman is kdraka ‘doer’ ; — 

I 




I ^^7*^.7>-T:. »/^T.I^FI."'-T:, mil 

5 ^ 

^T* ^fTffcI I ?Tfi; ^ s^t' fT#’ JTfriJcTTfJT, *T?T- 

>j^r?5Tr^R ipji 

TTCr^iJTsrTOTf^ 

^F.?TJTlfJT ^??rTft: JTfrii^Tf^ I sMt'?T5^ M" 

^rsi^t^TT^S I ^fs^tcTr ll'fll 

^^v:IT 5: i ll^ll 

'T,fTJT: l IIS II 

^rj'TT'^: 'T5^»T: I II '>11 

3TT?H^7" I fanff'?^'. 

f:q, 3JIS^:, >r?q'., ?[q:, ^uss^^^jfr: ; ^ IIRII 

F^a»iT^; II Ml 

tTraff^q I f>qa»Tr?: in “II 

sirdf^^^r I ifTsrar^: mill 

fsif f'^q ^5=T»(t^ I ^*fT^: in XU 

^*r?t I ^tu'ti^: m?ii 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1956 


3 
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^.7T*?: t %Tt^nt=5rT: I ‘fj?5q5r:, qjfilEqvi:, | 

»iP^2^=, [ * II Vi II 

q.fJJT: I ElI^IFft=?l?:: 1 in^ll 

TTf: ?S?Tfr: I f5lfiqt=q^: 1 qji:^:, q,^:, fcra^:, qjqiqej i,1'j|| 

Fas4'q>^?i: q.?T*!: i | »TfTij,m' 3 qT^R 35 ?^, 

[f3r^»Trj\ fqqrrqi ^ ine;ii 

I ms-ll 

[f.q^q.=’^: qf^f^fecT: ll] 

?T^^: ^iss^rnr: 

qrfJir qi?TJiT 1 kfqmsgirq: 1 5=^:. ir^ii 

g?qr ?if^ii3: [^r^J ii»<»n 

5:5^r fqqlit~-^I [STR^] IR?tll 

?ffCT3: 5iTq^ IP, ^11 
( ?|^qpq.;v^: qf?:f^ri3?T: I ] 

flsiT q.?TflT I fqqqfJif*?fi)sfTrr»t ip'^u 
m riTfq»qr 1 qf^fiT, qiagRjr ^ llH'<i-ii‘‘ 

[ »l'|lT^qi'Vi: qf^f^faer: h ] 

^i^^RKT’nT ^ 

I %^?rr»ffrRRiq[ ^ir =qm:, f=q^rqa3aii«r ip^ii 
1 ^ Wm^fq^sr flfajWJi: ip^sii 

% I R^:, ^^SfqT, ^'?ll\ %rqr® ; ^R:, ^3%:. 

?rflTf«r:, afr', la^r, ft:, qjqfqr, w^q: 

1...I These three types are omitted iu Chinese version, 

2 , 3 Omitted in Tibetan version. 

4 Omitted in Chinese version. 

5...5 Cf. 1. 

6 These five dharmas (from sparsa up to cetuna) arc called sarvatraga 

7 These five dharmas (from eh and a up to prajna) arc called pratiniyavisaya. 
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W%ir, ?fe:, f^f%r?Tr" ; 3 ^qr:. 5 r^:, 51 TT?T:, ?sqt, *mfT4', 

^T3?j-’, zp^:, fir^^rr, 

5 J*TT5[-:, f%%q:, 3 I*f 5 r 3 F^‘** ; fq^', ff^rl:, IRt;ll 

q^ ?Tt^nr: i q^ q%f-qqcifqqqr: i | qj 

^3qr: I %sr‘® aqip^T: i ^cqrd‘® qi'q^^ifq wqf^cT [ ]'^ n^tii 

^q?r: qsrfj?: i f^qsfiffJrqi^ [ qR“.taf: iu«ii 

JT?req;F?:: ^rfq: | qjMn:*'-* 11X111 

• qi^m I ?i^o^qrg^7^3*® r=qmfiT?i>q.Td iix’^x 
qratr: i ^f^rq % iin ii 

‘■‘®-?if^TJTtqr: qjgiT: I fjrfsj^ q^gfJT <T^qiq’-TRgr>i®'* llX'^ii 
q;?i*Tr i q^3?qgqfltq;** nx'^" 

*%*TTf^T: ^cTq: I gqq^q^ fgrT^^^Brqgr** lIXill 


8 Omitted in l ibctan version. 

9 Tib. bag yocl pa 'having attention, care or caution*. 

10 These eleven dbartnai (from sraclJha up to avihtrnsci) are called kusala, 

1 1 These six (from r7tgd up to vieikitsa) arc called klesa. 

12 These twenty (from krodha up to asamprajanya) are called 

13 These four (from hankrtyj upto uicara) are called aniyata for they 
become Hpaklesa only when they arc klista. 

14 de rnains las Lit. 

15 By the word r:rr^r* here twentyfour dharmas (from krodha upto 
vicar a are to be taken. 

=qcqTT: ‘fo“r’ arc fjT^, fqg 4 a«‘l fq-qT?; I 

17 Thus there are fiftyone caitta dharmas : — 5 sarvatraga, 5 pratiniyata- 
visaija 1 1 knsala, 6 klesa and 24 ftpaklesa including four aniyaia, 

18 added here from TrirnUka^bhdsya, See under verse 3. 

19 ‘Jug pa ‘wqqK, 3?%, ?rriTtrr’ i 

20 Abhidharmasamaccaya has ^)' 

21. . .21 Quoted in (Unrai Wogihara's edition) page 127, line 

21; page 309, lines 8*9. 

22. . .22 Quoted in ib. Page 127, lines 21-22; page 309, lines 9-10. 

2 3.. . 23 Quoted in ib. page 309, lines lo-ii. 

24. . .24 Quoted in ib. page 309, lines 11-12. 
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“■■'airr ^<T*Tr I 

*A^\ I I %?1?jlsf*T<!T!a: I a*II^: ll^t^ll 

srr: I •-^JT* ^if'qaf^' *51^^ iiH'i 

‘■aa-^ai ‘f.fT*Ti i ^'t^Jrfvraf^' lUon 

qirTq; I "irflaf?iq^: I =^cTqt Il'<f'rll 

#q: 'lifTqj I jaar?iq^; i If# llv-^^ll 

I qr?afciq^: i ?T'4r»jfTqarriqffi: ii^^n 

I f5[r^ %rT*ftSV5c?fT5: ll'^xll 

a'af:'-?: w.^m \ ^s-yqaf^a^: i iu’'‘ii 

^a^Tf^: ^<U 7 : 1 aqri^‘‘‘af?rr^: i Wf ^rsum 

>-Tarnif a?TJa' ' cT;af?Tq^i’irr f?r"iTqr >?ifr'Jit ii)fs,ti 

a:^qr i ffif’a^ PariHH??! i f-qria^s^fr’ i 

f-TrTRrwrn^Tf i f^iffr: ik'>II 

-3rraff.’?TT a^fTqr i fqf?>i affray; i as^qjT l|tf*;ii 
<iq: qjcfq I 3aiaH^«'^3'^a<a'^4qT I w'--aaqH ii'^aii 
a%a: aicfq: i qTasaisrmNfrfir i.'t®ll 

qR: I flR: q^N’-T’- < *TR’. ^'fcT»IR:^ ', ^RFRAR:, arf^WR:. 

WfuqR:, vJJ^iaR: fqiqUTRsj II 'i '=11 1 

flR: ' 1 ;?tjt: I =3 airC 31 f^'^Taar 

31 f^fl?3t5Tf3: ll'A'^ll 

3Rtr: I '3 313;^ 3TfJ^ »3 33[T 31 ^€^SWf3 

fqsriqfTt 3 r t= 3 m 31 ?ff 3 : U'i'OI 

3RTf33R: 353*?: I tf 3qfS5fr3 ’3313^ f3'33rit 3T f=3f1=?3R3f3: ll'ivil 
3lfeT3R: 3i33; I 3=3?J3r33?3'3g ?TIRT3«^ ?TIc*Tt3 3f 3733t 31 
f 3 ^? 3 > 3 r 3 : I'lia-n 

25, ,.25 Qiiotcil iu il>. 3^9’ 

26 Tib. bag mctl ‘having no attencion, care or caiitioir. 

27 Tib. sems rnal ilu Mug pa is an equivalent for 

a worti to be treated an apcibbr.iryiLt explained in Trimsika^bhasya under verse 
1 1 a-b as ^Tf 

28 Tib rtiArn basal nas ‘having removed ; Tib. root sel ba ^remove . 

29 Otherwise called I 
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I STHt qi 

#5rfa: ll»^il 

^JT*TR: 1 f^f^cT’^cTt ’ll f%^- 

IfH-'Jill 

I ggi^Tg; wiEfltfFr ii«.ei| 

'^rf^^iT ^gr i 3»f- Tft^F.f^'Ri =5r iivliii 

TT»raf%«rgl:. ?:r*I=^^fT^RTfw?IIJ^IS35^Tf!^I^I^it ?Tifgr g;5iTf^ i 
[sf !! t$jjjst’J , ^ moii 

?fs: ^^JTI I VZ^-- I »Tc^R?fe:, 

?Tc^T?T?rq: ^rTflT l q=q>qRTJI^q.'’-Tr^i: ^TIcJIrT qi q^’Rf -qi 

am 11^^ II 

qRfli I ?:ri 3’.%FrHi qt a?--R> qi 

flfj^ST am 11 ^ XII 

rJT«’=!|T?Fss: q,rTqT I ^ 5 * WT qiaq^FT: * 7 ^ fqiTI?l-t|?Tt qi 

f§RST am 1 1 X ’^1 1 

I ^r ga fqm f':jl?si^iyrqr2j »ag?T: 

qyqa) ai flR'^ST am ii x '^- i 

^(t^arra^ra??: aaa; i aa aararai*? gfear ^f^at 

aqT%a.^^ ai am ii^xii 

fafafeai q;aar i a^rfag ai f?'Fifeqir afa;-'"' iiv-»i' 

^?riar qfaaiferar ?^a:. fafaf^Far a qf?:'*R'qai: i f^'^Ji: 
afai: qf?:a;f^qaisj iK<;ii 

^3a: qjaa: i aaaiaaqqiRaTasa ai aaa qiiaraaaai^^ iiXt'‘ 
gqaif asaa: i tuga?a:“'‘ '*<>11 

^aa: \ anfaafsaaa^^aT ii'jmi 
a^w: qsaa: 1 aVa^^^if^ai ii'^gii 


30 Otherwise called \ 

31 Tib. de dag las I 

32 Tib. sems kyi kun iias mtiar scins pa. 

33 Tib. mdun par dsitipa *5|^3?i^rf ^ 3 ^ 5 =v:r**’ I 
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tWf f-fTJTr I t|'>^ll * 

t ?[Hrwnm iivivu 

'Mf{\ I ii’J’V.h 

?fl^’ qifTlTrl^l Rr^l'Tn^^T^jfTqi?l»T^?Tff q.lfevq 

fqk'qi I »Tfq3 fq% 5 iiT iiv»i;il 

^isfm ?B?r*Tci,i ?i?!i55Tr iiv>£.ii 

qiffqq, I q?:fTrs^ 5 ti iit:o|| 

f^ 4 H’ 1 f^^iq^Trq?)r I us'iil 

qTl^c?r' qi^qq I ut;'-^ii 

q;?Ttj 7 i^l q 4 qiqiq^q: 5 r':qjif»Tqa^: i ?J>g:irqq^^?Tqtsnqi^: iit;^ii 
=«ciqq I %fiqts 5 T' 4 :f?iqigf qtgfqqT^: ll';'«'ii 

aqr^?: i mj i 

qfqqr qjqqr I i ^^i^iaf^iqf^: ii'Jiti 

fq%q: q.qq: I qqt^rf^rqi: q=q qsma^s fqqi?;: ii«'^:i 
?rqq 5 r??i qsfwct i a?T, ?iqr q;T^qW;f=q^^qi qr^ffqf^^q 

aq^^ ii'^'^ii 

I %rqt fqafqqF^: " 1 1 k €. 1 1 
q;qqq i qi?qq^qf^%qqtsfqq%q: IIS. »ll 
•‘Tqqq: qiqq: i qqq# qqtsr^q:, %qqra|i[fq^q:, qr fq^^qiqiftqsqi'’’' 11*. in 

■‘“fqqR: qiqq: I qqq?^ qqt^r^q:, qqq qr fqcT^q q^q?n““ IIS'^II 

fq'fi^aggiq^qji^r: qiq^ I q ^qfqfiq fiiFqq.r^ aiiqT: i q qqT^qq^' 

^laUHl: IIS ^11 

% I qffq: -?iqfuqqiqffr:, fqdqqqiqffT', qrrHffiq, 5frfq^f?qq‘, 

34 fqqfqqR and qRlfirq •>^‘2 the synonymous words. 

35***35 Quoted in Sphittlrtha, page 64, lines 26-27. 

36. ..36 Quotcil in ib, page 6^^, lines 27-28. 

37 ^fqq=fqTiq fiTfqqn^i^ ?i-qq i 

38 ct. fgjfqqr ff arfq: | qraiqfq^q^q q a^^q: i afqqis^q q qqsqp 
qq: 1 [^?rqr«qqqqfqq*i.]--*arcM^|[ qqjqrq^ q arfff^s^l qq^ i w^tqtqq- 

qriqf 3 air^: afqq^q: qqsqiqq 5 r^q 5 t?qT 4 : l Sphuurtha, page 143. 
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^^T?^€»Tr^<!Tr, 3ITr?T:, 3r?:T, fwfir:, Wf^TSIrn. 

?«rT 3 i^c^ ii?.vii 



?T5r aifR: I 5lf?»^»T: 1 ^t^f, ^fi[TrTT. 

iis-VLii 

^rPTT I gv|f:?6lsi>?TTTn??TtTq^cTTTn?q 

JT^f%^^r^TT^T<!ir r^^^’'^'-T4?!ir ^it fstd^r: t s^ii 

fjTd»T?P?TT%: ^.cfJTr | »TSfTRTT ^PtT- 

f^^t?:?firT'i#%<ir JT^f^^T^<irT»4rf?:<(if f=Errr#fT'-TJTii!Tr ^ ?5-n?r?:»!Tr qt 

f^rd^*' ii£.\»ii 

II s«5 ll 

I »1F^KT»5T f^^fiT^.T^- 

fiRli: II €.6. II 

ffrar^^r^rr^r: i ?ti ?if^T5iPTicJT»Tm?^cTr ii 'lo® i| 

5rif^: ^afiT I g^pTwrq; w»ipr vrif: in-»'iii 

^JTT I cr=!iT ^qt mo^n 

fkRr: I fT'4T ^^rt a^r^’-TP^q-: in 0^11 

I ?T«TT in»xii 

?rm^i^: i Wrar in® 'in 

^nq: I 111 o^ II 

^?ut: I I 111 “^ii 

I jrwT?rr'<T^iirr‘j5r=^5img’n’?T^ in«>t;ii 
S^T: T^RT^^Wg^T^T^T lllotn 
^spST^cf’ I 3IR^WTJT3f?T^’»T: 1 1 II <> II 

JTR iniiii 

[ "Tf^fjlf^cr: II ] 

f??T5T‘ ^BcPTci; I ?n^*5Rff ^fg: I n 1 ^ 1 1 

JTJflsf/ I JT^it^Wclf [=^] 3«TT?[T’T 1111^ II 

•s 

39 ‘''cconling to Chinese version. 
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I ?Tf%5T #t5r’ in'jvii 

«i'{ •Tr^fsi-5v:^Tr JTUT sf-iffir^liTfl' I 

f*T?Tr'T4^5 ?rtT?ir, 3?TT^ iTTfT^r, [=^j 37^1^ 

[ -^RSTH JTm f^sTR* j Ih1i*-ll 

ff ^T^^'tsri^^'Trq. -^ifWF^ra^^S^TH. ^TfiT*Ti^ f=^J 

3Tl^T-’4 im^ll 

-iiT^Hr^lTRtir'T fT^ I wifJTmsri^JT^rrgqr^i?! in 1 'i" 

?TSS^TOIH5Ttf5I^"?[T: 

-flf;q^rqnr3JiTf5T5!i -3ii?jr4tf icJT?s.Tcq<Tf3ictT^ HSjiT fqniqq[ 

tT7.5IT'=ftq»Tqi3qrfT •?TfrqrqJnqf3Tt'<T»TJTI7fT!^.l% in=|t;ll 

[ fqsfR^qJ-T: *rl? ] 

fqFrrq; 1 i '^r^qt^iqjr^qfqfqq^rrqvri^r fqr^'tqmr»7»i'%q^ir^ 

3715^1^ m'^sil 

[ q-^mn-qqiR: qfFrfJifgq: ii<>ii ] 

arnravRimf^ 

5T^?iT^TrtqTf3 I =q^?;rqfT3, ; trt^ncT^’, ; at^iTiqciq , 

n->TrqfT3‘ ; fsr^RfT^*, : q;iqi^33’, ^qqsjrrqffq’ •, rrq ^ri^Tfr^', Wr- 

3Tci3’ =q in^ oil 

SIPT^JTRT ^f^T^snm: 

=gr^^r<)f3‘® ^w5«rn?’-T^»TRq3ifJi'“ ^j^rtai'iffRir iivmi 

^si 6 jo?nq?j 3 ’ =qc 5 rTR: >T|T»jfTri%‘* 1 3?;^ ^■- in 33 

^0 Sec shtrijs 9-13, 

41 See iutras 

42 Sec sutra 3. 

43 See SHtra 18. 
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Wr?IJT' gV®. IhHVIl 

^?r*f I ^rran', cI»T?IT ^ imK-ll 

?T^r«fiw' I f?Tmi!{T: in^^ii 

I qi ^ in^v»ii 

?T ^^T3fdM'%’?T inH':ll 

arcT^'jl^fTfJl^t'ir: ^cTJT: I qt invt£.ii 

^i?*T ^?n3fa'i%^5r )f?F.-vrRrftT^f?^'^t in^on 

ci-!iai ^rffTf I m W[<!ir •"W^rr i 5TJTfl‘iRr?j in-^<iii 

-- • 

f^g'T[^r 2 frq?iiTf<Tf^ t Rf rH^c'Ti^^rscfngTi^iq in ^ i 

[ tffcriTfact: inii j 

<J5ftjJtfsi^T: 


^sngfmrrfsi 

’irirR: I ^'TWTj:, 

>sTt^ftlUR’<Tr3: ; aRT’^I^:, giqj^RVTf^: ; f5rilT»T[3:, 

%irf^fRgr3: ; ?BR’<Trf:. ^Rffur^rarf: ; u^irt^:, g^v^-jg-., 

ffsitf^URgrr^Js in ^^11 

m?R«J 3T«rRrT?rif^ in^>f'i 

«R!^r^?RVTT?R?r^=a^^rar»-T3Tr ^w?iRi>?rr fafsrq: in^«-ii 

qrr^fRV^srr^RgrgaRi^f in^sil 


See s fit r as 112-118. 
See sHtras 20-23. 

46 See SHtras 24, 25. 

47 See SHtras 28, 94. 

48 See sHlra 19 . 
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?ir fr^T Wl?rcTJf*, fTH mUH 

^7^ ^ K-TVTrc^^^!!j ^ff^cTr WRcf:?' IhVc 

vjigf^^sjT^ 

r^5TT5rT=!f ?rfT I mrT^Frcir^^jTinirr^Tiimg'ri^Tq in^iu 

[EpffTtr] i ffff^’TRJTirf?afgq%i!ji?f wm: inv^n 

?HctTJnff«fq>-T: l tr^FTfUJiqi?:, ^T^q5'rqqr?«J in>f^M 

. 1 ^ ^ ‘ 

sfqTSf^Tvngtq^KsqT: 

^ra^^i’Trgg qjfcT i ^ in-rfyn 

%'3r: 

•*f?I I inv^ll 

q^f^^?fjrt: I invvjn 

?iqf<»qi: l ^r^RT: I m ^cafeWT?!: [?I?r ?T<i: ^TSf^q'] inv^H 
^^qr^qi: I ( IVSII 

^f?r ^Ti^qi: I qfiqjTfJir ^qwT^q;^?risr i ^ 

fqq^T^Tigqr^q in«.®li 

qicqqi^f. I qfsjqRr ii-)u.<iii 

q.f% qiTJiar^^jifiT: i ^rq 1 1 <) y- ^ 11 

qifq i qgq^i q-q?:qgrqrf^?rfqirK>Tiq3; ||<iu.^li 

I qfsjlTIwq: mnvil 

q^ar?f‘<’pii: I WqRIT^^^?r: in Hill 

qif?! I 3iq?f ?nq, ^sqiqfqcqT I n n ^ 1 1 

qk'gqTqiq^qs^g^s't^n: i q qi^ar: invL'Ju 

fi;?T^Tf?r^T5qi5q[: | rqfqqr: I JT^qrqq:, 5q:?r5^qJT- 

vTFciq^ I %5Ji qrsqif^: |nu.ql| 

^5ii^qiffqq;r: I 5Tqn i ?s!nqfqcqr ^q^rsqqfqw^qGjsqqqqTgri: ihvL^u 
qwr: I qs^i ^ wfqqr: in^»ii 
q:r?T ^rra'qqT: i qff fqw?rq;. qiT[qrR] tjqi^sfq q^ri: in^ni 
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I ftrcjT ^5!T, Ill ^^11 

I JT^’^TT^:, ^^tORTT^g:, VTJTvricf 1 n ^ ^ II 
fJT®T5Ti: I [Hgsn] ^W^iT^fr^SI^Is^rTJTt Ih^Vli 

I %gT ^?T, iii*;itii 

?rvTT*n: I I J3^H?irfctr^'?2j?T??rciTgTrTi«r in^^ii 

^F?I cR^T^mr: I rr tr^ ^r^|IRf%^fg?T<^T-^qfr??T<!T5'T13rf^ in^-*U 
[ 'Tigj?Tffl??l^.?g7ft?TTrw?:: qftf?lftj?i: U®|l ] 
qig'^yq-aqrfTijq 11 
f?r?TfT=qnT=5ri4qgq==^: h 

»TtJTgqT^qr*TJ:?T Ihll 

9?<T cT^T^Tq^l ^qcT: | 

??g ^ ^?cT5?r g[Tg^Tftr*T: HH'I 

n ^-ifasii 


SiiANri Bhikshu Shastri 



Sambandha-Ointamani 

( ascribed to Vdcaspati Mtsra ) 

Plot. P. V. Kaiic, fi the list of works on Dharmasastra, appended 
to his History of Dharmasdstra, vol. I, does not mention any work 
bearing the title “Sambandlia-cintamani.** Nor do wc find this title 
in the list of works of the ‘cintamanP gt^^P under Vacaspati Misra 
(Sec. 98). The writer of the present paper chanced upon a MS. of 
this title in the possession of a Sanskrit scholar of East Bengal. It was 
with his permission that a transcript of the same was prepared. The 
text, presented in the following pages, is based upon this transcript. 
I^)rtions of the aforcsaul MS. are corrupt. It has been considered 
better to indicate the corrupt portions by dotted lines than hazarding 
readings. 

The work is ascribed to Vacaspati in the opening verse, and to 
Vacaspati Misra in the colophon. Many writers on Dbarmasdstra bear 
the name ‘Vacas[)ati,’ as a glance at Prof. Kane’s list of authors 
reveals. There was but one author of the name ‘Vacaspati Misra*. It 
IS tlilficult for us to say whether the author of the present work was 
Vacaspati or Vacaspati Misra. If the latter was his name, is he to be 
identified with the reputed Maiihila author of this name who is sup- 
posed to have flourished in the latter half of the 15th century A. D.? 
The word ‘cintamani’ in tlic title, of course, leads one to think that 
this was perhaps another work of the ‘cintamani’ group attributed to 
Vacaspati Misra besitles those mentioned in the History of Dbarmasds- 
tra referred to above. Although no definite assertion on the authorshi[) 
of this work is possible, the work appears to be fairly old in view of 
the fact that it mentions none of the great Nibandhakaras of any school 
after the celebrated Bhavadeva Bhatta of Bengal who is believed to 
have flourishctl in the eleventh-twelfth century A. D. 

The Sam band ba-cintdmani starts with the well-known verse of 
Manu laying down the types of relationship which do not constitute 
a bar to the choice of a girl for marriage. After explaining this verse, 
the author, on diverse authorities, mentions the degrees of relationship 
permitted or prohibited for the purpose of marriage as well as the 
penalties prescribed for violating these rules. These degrees of relation- 
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ship a»c not merely with respect to one's father ami mother, but also 
to one’s pitr-bandhtis and mdtr-bandbiis — terms which arc defined on 
good authority. The following arc some of the qualifications of the 
girl that can be married : — 

(1) Not married previously 

(2) Junior in age to the proposed bridegroom 

(3) Healthy 

(q) Possessed of a brother 

. Next are given some of the procedural rules in connexion with the 
ceremony of marriage. Of rhese, the first is regarding the facing of the 
seats to be occupied by the offerer of a girl in marriage and the 
oft^eree. Then wc find the question of the guardianship of the girl 
for the matrimonial purpose. In this connexion, what is interesting is 
the insistence on the marriage of a girl before her attaining puberty. 
The girl, who starts getting her monthly impurities before marriage, 
casts her father into grave sin, and the man who marries her is de- 
barred from social intercourse. 

Great sin is incurred by the younger brother marrying before the 
elder docs, unless the latter is a mendicant, great sinner, impotent, 
leprous or is living abroad. One marrying the younger sister while 
the elder is yet unmarried, has to perform the expiatory rite called 
prajdpatya besides forsaking the wife. It should be noted that, even 
thus forsaken, the wife must be maintained with food and raiment. 

Of the eight forms of marriage, mentioned by Manu, the first 
four (Viz. Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Priijapatya) arc recommended for 
Brahmaiias; Raksasa is for Ksatriyas and Asura for Vaisyas and Sudras. 
i'he author points out that this injunction of Manu is merely 
recommendatory, and, as such, the members of the regenerate 
classes do not incur any sin by resorting to the forms of marriage 
starting from Asura (i.e., Asura, Gandharva, Raksasa, Paisaca), 





[ 5rr-5i^«Tr?rfJT»-if^?:r^cr: ] 

n»irj:?l TTJTIcJTTH =51 • 

»-ft=?T=5^^'Tf?T'rf^ fT5csr7'5rf=^?iTJTf%9^5r^ u* 

^ flg:— 

?r?Tf7Ji3T =5r ^TT =ir fcr^; i 

»7r 3?r»5ir fj^rrrflJrt 5 R?j^ h 

^RJ1>4; — 

5Tf'l”3’[ ^ ^ VT5iF?T, 3TT ^ ffg: ^ 

51 »?^r?i, m f-Tij: ^ 51 5TI fg[5ririt5?r TR=f4f5n 

5Ti<xa^5r nT?ir*i^ ^^nri, 5T5ifa^f^ \ =5r^Ri5=*TigTH*Tt3r- 

a^5T 5Tr?i[jr§Tf^a5n5rf 57?f^frT: 5 r^%5i fjrfqnji^ I cr«Tr a5t5jf%:— 

W51?' fa5=^cT 

?jnq: i fq;j»q5ft^f5^awf%a^i^ — 

?T5ft?if =q ftuRaqu 5T«ri \ 

55T15l‘ ?rcqT ?lcT?5T?llI^?l«?T55R5if =a^<T. i i 

W»I15% 

5i¥irg5iqra n 

^fir I '3T5Tiit^ qF? ^'T5rt ^nTfj^r qi^^aF, ^T’rt^'t ^iiti^r- 

I 5Tsqi ^ — 

?ffq5J3'c!T 5 I 

Fq<!3' %5|;^5f xT ^*\=ai#=q g^T35iH II 

^Tfq5li3r?fis?i5iti5 ^?Ti I alyls'?) s 

?Tfq?!s-crT 3 ^rr^rat^'F n 

5Tt^^^, fiT?i5iti 3 Fq5!^?5F^5i qr^a^^aV 
?rfq5fg-ciT 3 fqF5i3^^ I 

«JTT5Tk^»ir^ 5nqT5n^^%^ n 
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^ cfffl ftr<pj^?R: <?a'4tS^Tr<n!y 

5r^‘ *nrfr»TfTT^^«T5 ^ I ?IJTH ir^: 

^ «T^3n?rc^^q »!^f?i 1 
JTT^icr: 'WflV’ I 

35lcr ^ »7 T?jV RT^JT T 7 II 

JTT^cr |fw ^ fc^fcqi 

ngqiPr "^rr awr r55rr?frqifq”f38>?qiq: 1 q!?qqH*T?q qi-qr- 
^^qi, €t^ q^qt’ qH’jftftrfq ?^f%!rfq^%rct 1 qHqtqwq^fqqr^ 5 qRq: — 

q!q^ qifq qqt qqTf?q>'V fqiqr 1 
^ =q q^qTfqq: qq qfcrm: 5(i,?rrf qqi: 11 

qti qstqfqqqq — 

:3 

wqqrqiqql* ^-qt fqq^q^ q50[ qft^^q qH fqijci^fqj qmcT: qsq 

fqii^ %r<T qqrg^irfqfqqrffqqqn 1 qr^qqsftwr^gpqfqTfq q fqqTWT, qqi? 
— 

qqf: rq?iqc?q't qicr?:?3mr srrad ^15511: q^ggr qfq-q^rqq^Tfq qTrq^’:q: 

q^qsjTfqqrgorr 1 qiqwfqqrqtq^r qq:qnhrr ^qrfqf?q 

qqi sqrq: — 

qqtsrr %=5^'g5[fqi4fqr 1 

q'jRi^fqur^s'^qq^^^ffq: 11 

ffq qiqwcqqt^rfqqi^ ^rvrrqrq- qqiqtq^Tfq fqqTsir, q??qqT qslfq^r^r, 
^q«irqrt: 1 qruq^qqqq^ gqrqqrqrqqt^^rifiifq fqfqqtqrqr. qqrqqqTiqrsi 
qqqT^qTqRfqqrqKqqfq fqqTfir ffjsRfqfq 1 qqr =qT? qinq^qq:— 

3rqfq<jfq5Br qjqkqf^^ q^q^t^ • 

9i^qflf ^Ti^qqtqqqrqiqqtwsrrqi 11 
qffqrq: fqijq^rqr 1 

qrqfqqq-rfqfq rq^qffjqfq Mq: l ^rqqrqiqqt^srrfqfq fq^qqr^Tq? 
q^qr^ qqqf^qrqT qrfq 1q^qf%5^ ?iqfqqnfqfq qfqqq^??f^: qHqtqq^qiqr: 
ftr%qr4q[, 1 qr^rf^qq q qr qriftfq qTrrrqffpq^: qqq>qq?qtqr fq^qr««3 1 
q^qqt’ qifqgr srr^fq^rqiqTfq^i’t^qL l *Tg: — 

q^qT?5 q *T^3 WT^T q fq?T^ qi f^r 1 
qtqq^^ qr qr?: g^^rq^Wfqi 11 
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yjo 

frrf'r»!^5Trr^»7J«^^ti: i qsRTiT^Jrq^irJi; nf'Tjrt^cjPT ?:r5f5=«r- 

fw?ir i irr^jcr: fi?j?r?3qfrT i 

— 

f^^JTT^'tiEg efftiV’ 'Tsa-flt’ cr^T 

Pr^T*Tf'i’3,^flicR5='?Jir?iHf'T?j^H?<fcft^»r ftr'^qfcr, cT^rifT w^rrq^j^rfirfcf s«rsai 
»TR"J:«ir ?l^ln^5r[^Tqif«Jlt^r'?Tft3T?It f^rfl*}’ ?T«lf 

Wi*nficrTqrf^ntiiR<ifi:cH2?T ^ifr i 

-4?^? qig fq?itflit^%;T gi i 
^rr fqqr^r f^^rrm^ir ^ qi ii 

I nfvT'Wsfq ^.^54 qsf'cj 

fq?Tq-f;qqr: qrciqT?i??rT!q — 

0 

%: %: m- 3^15 rq5%: ^g: gcTf: l 
%fllg^3^Tsj fq|qT: fq^qi-qqT*. 11 
JiTgfrig: ^g: g^T ^sg: gfii: 1 

*irgflfg^g^r!^ fqiT qi 11 1 

fq?iTflf»Tfqqtg^T<i: fq^uT?t*Tfnqrg^rf[ pT?TrJT?ti?T<Tg^i^ ?riTi^rqtqf?:^jr- 
^iffqg^qrg^’ ftwTf :, ji g^q[n5tr?iTqr- qi'^rqi: t JTT?iT*if>Tf*TJftgsfTc^ qi^rg^t- 
^Tfqqtgi^Tfi JTTcrrirft^Trgg^fi^ rT*iT?r??tqft?TJTq^qgj5qTg^'’ fqqif:, jt 

^fT^TRi: 'Ti'qrqr sf^ I ?T?lfq pTcT^^'q-irt ^qfTcTJTRF ?fFT*T'TWR5rT?TTfrr 

g^qif^jfr g^qi^cmrr ^qr^a^r^r qrfer, ^rqrfq ^r^qfqqrqTTqT ^fjcirqr: qs^qi^r: 
qqy^HIiij fqqig^eqq^ l qfqqtfiiqfnqfq ?TH'<TTf5.'‘ fqqT5TR*Tgf5lf5q- 

cqig, I q^q^ii^*’ q5?qif%qrfaq>5rii ?r arw ^^ir^sicign'^iH- 

qwrfq^ici ^rrq'vrmqr q?ifq qw rqqqjsRr qrqq^qqr qrq^qq^fffg- 

», -/N <% -' 

g^qr^'* qMTqq^qrfqcqrg, qqrfq fqqq?gvq^rq«rqqHgtq4?crfqr: ‘nqq% 

‘5| 

qq?cfiqr^ qggjq^fqqrcTHTqqfqqrqqT^' qqqg 1 fqgw^- 

4TpTqtgq« qTqjq5JHTiqrqf?5:qqrqrqfHT q gqqiq^qr qx qf^rqrfqqjiqiq 
xxFrqtqq'qrqx ^rfqqisicqg. 1 q?ifq fqqrgf^ fqqmfaqfq ^ 3;q qqi: q^- 
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firTIiTf^»TPr^J>3^^q JT. 7TrqCI?IT«I?r: 5^r:, PTasr?^- 

^irtsjRT^rrnriqr fg^: i 

»T 5 iT! I 

a^jg^r affiqfr??T sti® g< 5 T: n 

nf^awf»T’-TR'i#^ af%^«7?0fcT »awifi:. 1 cT-4r — 

^TffT a^'trn =at ^5 g?a: 1 
ga qa faraaT^^ faai^ =a sqfa^ir: 11 
aTf jg^RifiT^aia a^ia gfaafaat 1 
, a^s g^a: si^qjqjjqig 11 

ffa vra^a+ifa=aaT 5 a 1 

?Tgwa afaaiJTfgtag l 
ar*T q^fitq^^'tara: ai^aiaT^la^a ff 11 
ai?alg% ftai^ =a araaia^g^tw 1 
araag 5 grT^ 5 tJna 5 =a^ faag.^ag n 

ffa I 

Pi^T faara^t lamr sraaT- ciar 1 
qj^qiaas 'iaai^r a^faw: a^: a?;: it 
fagif^ ar ar av?ar k ^-. a^a^^f^fjar \ 

¥nnf^r fag^a^r: ai a^ai ?gai |i 
anat faar?^ #qrFqt?m JTiaa: 1 

?f>aTtaaaf^a a faaia^ aa^afag 1 
^ai^aiT^ qar q^qr? — 

faail faa^ ^ ?maiT% aa%^ [ 

^ 5 =qrqT ?Eg^Tq^%a asa ^f^a aiFfaiT: 11 
^a^car g af aiyqm’^ffqcar aar^fa 1 
ar^F^farffa ? 5 ai aa?a??f aaa^a:. n 
gaara^^t^''^ ggataftaaa 1 
aifrar^^ a;fag* a faarf^g ii 
aR:^fa?g a safrqig, asataig qf^^qa: i 

aftFafa: af^ai a af^faacJ \ 

% aa a?:a» arfia amqTa^aaaT: u 
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^^2 Sambandha-Cintamani 

!|jC5l^rr?Tf^ I 

lTfrTT?Tf^.ft ST 3[l7: it 

^''V - 

SF.??Tsfrffrsi*T^TT I 

^^!3rqr st n 

'TfT:»Tft?T 5 ?Tt nrsTTTc^f i 

'TfT5Tf»T ^ TTT 'Tt^^rr iTtaTSTTs^^TT^si ^ 1 1 

»Tr»T«gi-?JT»T:^gsT- I 
^3i?T: TT1Tf JT?T: 1 

I — 

5fr3l«IT»fsiT?n:i awis^ f^5: I 
TIW?)* II 

?% TT3^=^sT, ?T?r. ar^r^^rTT:^ i f|[5iT^tJTT*TT§T:rf^f^gi| jt i 

5fcT TT?TST^qr-:=TI’4^TtsT’?fr^lFT%nT»JrN^f^?T: TIJ:^5=KTf%-cTTJifsn: TTSTIff: I 


SuKES Chandra BanerIi 



Rgvedic Ballads 

I. A critical examination of the Rgvedic ballads will reveal 
some of the literary qualities which the Vedic poets demanded of a 
ballad. To begin with the ballads of mythology, we find that the 
poets aimed at making poetry out of religion and past history; for it 
is an admitted fact that a good deal of what is mythology today was 
originally historical. A study of the epithets given to the Gods 
reveals that the concrete matter of-fact is viewed through the poetic 
glass. The empirical fact passed through the winnowing poetic 
imagination and was transmitted to the world at large as a poetic fact. 
Some of the epithets given to Agni like Ghrtakesa, Sociskesa, Hiranya- 
kesa, Harikesa, Tigmasrnga, Ayo damstra, Ghrta Caksus, reveal how 
the poetic vision has transformed the matter of fact. It is such a 
poetic experience that winnows the ritualistic and legendary narratives 
in Rgveda. 

The kindling of the fire with the help of the two Aranis and ten 
fingers is interpreted as Agni being the child of ten Virgins, often 
mothers, of ten s sters (1,95.2 ; 2.35). The myth of the celestial 

Agni is there. The ballad of Apam Napat (2. 35) mattes romance 
out of the empirical. 

The Ballad Cycle of Indra is rich and varied in content. These 
ballads are a scries of chronicles and, hence, constitute a good biogra- 
phy of the martial hero. In a ballad cycle repetition is inevitable ; 
and a good number of the hymns have the same contents expressed 
in a different way. The Indra-ballad 1.32 has the characteristic 
opening of a ballad and proceeds on the lines of simple and unassum- 
ing narration. The burthen in the ballad, 2.12, “Sa janasa /.ndrah*’ 
throws light on the part played by dance in the evolution of the 
ballad. 

Again incident after incident swell in the ballad; and instead of 
poetising in a descriptive and suggestive way, the ballad-poet loves 
to pile up the sweeping ideas as in the beautiful hymn 3^3 where 
especially the fourth rk is significant. Here it partakes of the drama- 
tic action. 

The ballad generally opens in an abrupt manner caking a parti' 
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ciilnr incident which, compels the poet to carry on the thread only 
after recounting the past. Thereby the opening verse comes to present 
the main ideas in a nutshell as in the ease of Vamra’s hymn 10.99. 

The ballads of Visnu are concerned mainly with his three strides. 
The ballads of the Maruts and the Asvins arc only chronicles of 
events; and consccjuently they form part of history, not of religion 
nor of poetry. But the descriptions of the Maruts and of the exploits 
of the Asvins have a romantic touch and a weird magic. The 
familiarity and yet the vagueness of the ballad is found in Indra’s, 
destroying the chariot of Usas (^-15; 10.13S) ; in Indra’s 

stealing the Chariot of the Sun (1.61; 2.19; £^.30; 1.121; 5.29, ^1), 
in the Sycna (4.y6,2 7), and in many more. 

The BallaihCycles of Sunahsepha (1.240!) and Syavasva (5.61 (1) 
reveal the familiarity with which a poet handles his subject matter. 
This familiarity lends weight to the total eclipse of the main theme. 
As a result we are left with the narration of certain events which 
become intelligible only when we supply the main story to which they 
allude. 

The famous balled of Surya, lO'd^, which is popularly knowii as 
the marriage hymn, represents an important stage in the evolution of 
the Ballad. It is loosely knit and is made up cf a variety of incidents. 
It IS only her marriage tliat brings about the unity of effect. At the 
same time this hymn reveals that tlic ballad is the product of a 
society; ar d as sueh it is to be considered in its social setting. 
This ballad aims at a rich criticism of life. 

That the ballad is a social product is further proved by the 
ballads of superstition in Rgveda. The most important one is 
Vasischa’s Hymn of the Frogs (7.103), which is comparable to “the 
Frogs’* of Aristophanes. It is the creation of tlie progressing social 
consciousness. It is the medium through which the objcct ve dreams 
and aspirations, struggles and achievements, of the cultural organism 
are voiced forth. Vasistha’s hymn of the Frogs speaks of a critical 
and sceptical society, a society that is not to tolerate a formal cult or 
a rigid t-echnique. It is the social consciousness demanding freedom 
of entcrpi^ ise and freedom of thought that is manifested here through 
the apparen\c garb of ridiculing the priests and their sacrifices. And 
It is with tl\t social ballad that we enter a new phase in the evolution 
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oC the ballad. As it begins to stand for the life and thought of a 
society it becomes organic and coherent and, therefore, literary. 

2. The Riddle Ballads are speculative and philosophical in charac- 
ter. They are metaphysical and mystical. Here ihc poets pass from 
the social consciousness to the relation between the social conscious- 
ness and the individual consciousness. Consequently the emphasis is 
on the understanding of the nature of existence, of the nature of 
experience. The ballad becomes an instrument of mysticism and 
it allies itself with the parable. As such from the criticism of 
life, it passes into an interpretation of life. But since this interpreta- 
tion is to be universal and effective, it takes the role of a parable 
and, therefore, becomes symbolic. In this symbolic character lies 
its* value as m)’Stic poetry. 

The magnificent hymn of Dirghatamas, 1.164, is the greatest, but 
not the best, riddle ballad. It is a combination of many heterogenous 
units. It achieves the unity of effect by its sceptical analysis of life, 
thought and knowledge, by its critical examination of the universe, 
atid by the synthesis it postulates in the multiplicity. The depen- 
dence of matter on mind, and the supremacy of the spiritual know- 
ledge over the empirical arc given in a beautiful way as in the case of 
the Suparna triplet (1.164 20-22). 

Tlie hymn 10.71 takes up the same problem of knowledge, while 
the next attempts to explain the creative will of God. The relation 
between the Absolute and the universe is taken up again in 10-81,82, 
where the empirical reality is treated as Appearance. We take it to 
be real because of Miiya or f^ihara (10.82.7). Reality as transcendent 
and immanent is the theme of 10. 90, 12 1, 129 also. The Piirusa 
Sukta (10 90) in particular attempts a representation of this truth 
in terms of a symbolic ballad. The need for philosophic discipline is 
symbolically given to us in the ballad of the Kesins (10.136), where 
we are told that they drank poison from the cup along with Rudra 
to attain the higher or the spiritual knowledge. 

3. With the martial ballads we are once again back on the terra 
firma. The spirit of the age (2:cit-gcist) reveals itself here in its 
political setting. A close examination of these hymns reveals the 
nature of tlie state and of the political machinery belonging to the 
Rgvedic age. The occidental Pandits and their followers proceeded 
on the assumption that Rgveda represents the beginnings of Indian 
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culture; and consequently they could not find any consistent political 
theory in the Vcdic times. On the other hand, they have even denied 
the existence of the progressive political institutions during this epoch. 

The life and thought of Rgveda cannot represent the beginnings 
of a culture. On the other hand, Rgveda marks the close of a great 
civilization and culture. To take a single instance, we know that 
during the age of classical Sanskrit the various independent “countries” 
in this sub-continent did not have their representative flags. There 
were flags or banners only for the individual warriors. The many 
heroes had many flags though they fought on the same sidc^ because 
tlic flag in those days was the emblem of the individual and not of 
the nation. 

But Rgveda implies and at times reveals plainly that the flag is 
the emblem of the nation as a whole. “The heroes come together 
with their banner raised” (7.^3. 2)« while the dawns raise their 
banner and spread abroad their shining light (1. 92). Usas is said to 
be the ensign or banner of Immortality (3.62). Besides these we hear 
of kings and their flags. These clearly |)rovc that the Rgveda 
belonged to a very advanced state of civilization, and that the compi- 
lation of the Sanihita marks the end of that golden age, of that 
glorious culuire. 

The Rgvedic people with all their love of freedom were bent 
u[>on preserving law and order at any cost. Consequently they 
allied themselves even with non Aryans as the eighth book reveals. 
They were prefeiably the Dravidians with whom they had much in 
common. Nationalism and patriotism were too dear to them. But 
the strength of the nation did not he merely in the physical equip* 
ment. It was also spiritual. As Visvamitra observes: 

“Visvamitrasya raksati brahmedam bharatam janam.” (3*53) 
The independence of the nation (Janam) is preserved and strengthened 
by the spiritual values (Brahma). So did Vasistha add the spiritual 
integrity to the militant nationalism of Sudasa (7. 18, 33, 83). 

The last four rks of 10.103 form part of an exhortation to the 
soldiers infusing courage into them, and making them realise the 
value of independence, the sanctity of patriotism, and the sense of 
responsibility. These stanzas can be happily compared to Henry V’s 
famous exhortation to his troops on the eve of the battle of Agincourt, 
as given by Shakespeare. 
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The Ballad of war in the sixth inandala. 6.75, has a great charm 
and is permeated by exquisite poetic beauty. War is no longer 
imagined as calling forth the matter of fact and the rugged realities. 
Even war is treated as a kind of romance in this ballad. Hegel 
said, “a nation that knows no war has scarce depth in it’’. But a 
nation that pursues war for the sake of war has scarce feeling in it. 
To the Rgvedic soldier and citizen, war seemed to be a beautiful 
romance, an aesthetic fact. The bowstring is a lady and her lover 
is the arrow; and they exchange messages of love as the string is 
drawn to the ear (6.75.3). ends of the bow are the lover 

and his beloved, who have their child in the arrow (6,75.4), The 
b.tllad of Dadhikra, 4.38 emphasises the part played by cavalry in 
those days. 

In all these martial ballads we find that the ballad content is 
closer to life, and that the political state of the country was very well 
advanced. Those were the days when wars too were poetised by 
virtue of the fact that a king’s power l.iy both in his army and in the 
spiritual integrity of his dominion. As a result, the tender sentiments 
began to creep into the field of war. Thus even in war, the Vedic 
poet saw and felt the poetic spirit. 

4. Then there remain the ballads of human association and love. 
In these ballads we find the content ‘Human, all too Human’. The 
poetic thought has its roots in the daily life of the individual. It 
arises from the skein of life and rises to a lofty exposition and inter- 
pretation of human life. Consequently a lyrical expression is given 
to a lofty thought. This gives rise to the epic grandeur and sublimity 
of the Rgvedic ballad. 

The stories of Juhu (10.109) atul Ghosa (10.39,40) have a 
value in that the situations selected are dramatic. This dramatic 
nature is one of the chief qualities of a highly developed ballad. The 
song of Apala (8.80) opens .in the ballad manner ; the 
situation is not introduced as it began. We open the balkad in the 
middle of the situation. It has an abrupt suddenness and a quick 
narration of events. The action proceeds briskly : 

“Down to the stream a maiden came, 
and found the Soma by the way. 

Bearing it to her home she said; 
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‘For Inclra will I press thee out, 

For Snkra will I press thee out;*' 

The famous ballad of “Trits and the Well’* (1.105), is a fine 
masterpiece. It is a “lyrical tragedy**, the tragedy of the Well. It is 
the origin for the stories cf Devayani and Upamanyu. It occurs in 
the Kutsa group of songs (i. 94-98; 1.101-115). The author is said 
to be Kutsa or Trita. It has the Kutsa-refrain. 

Kutsa the younger, who speaks the last tiirce verses, refashioned 
this song of the Well, as it happens in the ease of ancient ballads/ 
T1 )c diction is select and the imagery is highly poetical here. It has 
also a refrain at the end of every rk. It opens with a fascinating 
account of what has happened and what Trita was experiencing. 

The ballad of N/Iudgalani (10. 102) can be best dcscribetl as the 
trium[)h of MudgalanI over her co- wives. Mudgala had many wives, 
but since one wife named Indrasena (10.102.2) was barren (parivrkta 
10.102.1 i), he did not care for her. So though he was not old 
enough, yet as far as MudgalanI was concerned he was a eunuch 
(vadhri 10. 102. 12). When his cattle were stolen, he engaged himself 
in a fighting contest, in which he was greatly helped by Indras na, 
i.e. MudgalanI, who was his charioteer too. Because of her he was 
able to come our successful. Here the contest is only a smoke screen ; 
for the main purpose is to show how the discarded and unfavoured 
MudgalanI won the love of her husband.^ As such this ballad exhibits 
great arc. The main purpose is hidden and is only suggested; 
suggestion is the chief virtue of great poetry. It is here that the 
Rgvedic Ballad becomes poetry of a very high order. 

P. S. Sastri 


1 Sec Goldnci ; Rig Veda, Volume 1 (1923); Vcdischc Studien. Ill 
i( 8-178 

2 Ibid., Vcdischc Studicii 11 1-16, 



Yajvapala Gropala 

A number oE stone insciipcions oE the Yajvapala or Jajapclla king 
Asalia (or Asala), his son Gopala and grandson Ganapati, all oE whom 
had their headquarters at the hill-fort of Nalapura (nicdcrn Narwar in 
the Shivapuri District of Madhya Bharat), arc known to scholars, aL 
though none of them has been properly edited. The suggestion' that 
the name of the family was Cahamana is clearly wrong. The family 
name was really Jajapella which was Sanskritised as Yajvapala and 
assocjiatcd with a mythical progenitor named Jajapclla or Jayapala. 
Some of the records of this family were noticed by M. B. Garde, 
formerly Superintendent of Archaeology in the old Gwalior State, in a 
small article published in the Indian Antiqtiaryy^oX.WNW^ pp. 242ff. 
They have also been enlisted in D. R. Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions 
of Northern India as Nos. 562, 576, 597, 603, 628, 636 and 642. 
Bhandarkar’s No. 562 (from Bhimpur in the Shivapuri District, dated 
V. S. 1319=1262 A. D.) and No. 576 (from Rai in the same 
District, dated V. S. 1327 = 1270 A. D.) belong to Asalia, son of 
Nrvarman, grandson of Cahada and great-grandson of Paramadi. His 
No. 597 (from BaraudI in the same District), dated V. S. 1336 (1279 
A.D.) and No. 603 (from Narwar), dated V. S. 1339, jyestha-sudi 
8, Wednesday (^th May 1283 A.D.), belong to the reign of Gopala. 
The second of these two records speaks of Jayapala, who was the 
legendary founder of the dynasty and was popularly known as Jajapclla, 
and of Capada (Cahada) who was an ancestor of Gopala and was res- 
ponsible for the capture of Nalagiri (i.c. Nalapura durga or the hill- 
fort of Narwar). No, 628 of Bhandarkar’s list, dated V. S. 1348, 
Caitra-sudi 8, Thursday (27th March 1292 A.D.) comes from Sur- 
waya (Shivapuri District) and belongs to the reign of Ganapati, while 
No. 636 (in the Gwalior Museum) is dated V.S. 1350 (1293 A.D.) 
falling in the reign of Ganapati and refers to Rana Cacigadeva (wrong- 
ly read as Adhigadeva) who was a feudatory of Gopala. Bhandarkar*$ 
No. 642 (from Narwar) is dated V. S. i355» Karttika-vadi 5, Friday 
(26th September 1298 A.D.) and represents king Ganapati as the 


I Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, vol, U, pp, 83^1, 1003-Oif. 
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son of Gopaln, grandson of Asalia, great-grandson of N^varman 
(Naravarman) and great-great-grandson of Cahada. 

Some other records bearing dates in the later years of Gopala’s 
reign have been noticed in the Annual Administration Reports of the 
Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State (some of which were 
not printed) as well as in H. N. Dvivedi^s Gwalior Rajyake Abhilekh 
(Hindi), Gwalior, 1947. These arc Dvivedi’s No. 149 (from Narwar, 
dated V. S, 1341 = 1284 A.D.), No. 152 (from Balarpur in the 
Shivapuri District, dared V. S. 1342, Jyestha-vadi 3, Monday = 9th 
April 1285 A.D.) and No. 154 (from Pachrai in the same District, 
dated V.S. J345, Vaisakha-vadi 2, Saturday = 23rd April 1289 
A. D. ). Sec also his No. 140 from Narwar and No. 158 from 
Barhotar in the same District. 

Similarly Dvivedi’s No. 175 (from- Balarpur, dated V. S. 1356 = 

1299 A,D.) and No. 177 (from the same place, dated V. S. 1357 = 

1300 A.D.) belong to the later years of Ganapati. 

The above records will show that Gopala’s dates range between 
V.S. 1336 (1279 A.D.) and V.S. 1345(1289 A.D.) while Ganapati’s 
dates fall between V. S. 1348 (1292 A.D.) and V. S. 1357 (*300 
A.D.), A number of coins issued by Cahada and Asalia were dis- 
covered by Cunningham.'^ The dates on the coins of the two kings 
range between. V.S. 1294 (?) ^3^^ 0 * ^^ 37'54 

between V.S. 1311 and 1336 (i.c. i 254-79 A. D.) respectively. 
Cahada is no doubt the same as Jahir Deo of Firishta and Chahar-i- 
Ajar of Minhajud-dln.*' He was a contemporary of Sultan Nasiruddln 
(1246-66 A.D.) of Delhi and has been described by Minhajud-din as 
‘the greatest of all the Racs’ in the tract comprising ‘Gwaliur, Chandirl, 
Nurwur and Malwah’ and as having 5000 horsemen and 200,000 
footmen under his command. In A. H. 649 (1251 A. D.) he is 
stated to have been defeated by Ghiyasuddin Balban on behalf of 
the Sultan and the fortress (at Nurwur according to Firishta) which 
was constructed by him among defiles and passes, was taken and 
plundered.’ But the said subjugation of Cahada of Nar'\ar was appa- 
rently nominal as Cahada and his son Asalia could not have issued 

2 Coins of Medievel India, pp. 92 £.; Ray, op. cit,, p. 1103. 

3 Tarikh-Firfizsbaht, Briggs’ trans., vol. I, p, 239 ; Tabaqat-i-Nasirt, 
Raverty’s trans., vol. ll, pp. 690-91 and note. 
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coins o{ their own if they were really subordinates of the Sultan. It 
is well known that the Muslims considered the issue of coins to be a 
monopoly of independent monarchs. No coins of Asalia’s son Gopala 
and grandson Ganapati have, however, been discovered so far and this 
fact may suggest that they were feudatories of the Khaljl Sultans of 
Delhi, although the Muslim chronicles do not throw any light on this 
point. After Ganapati nothing is known about the Yajvapala dynasty 
which may have been overthrown by Sultan ‘Alauddin Khalji (1296- 
1.316 A. D.). On this point also we have no information in the 
Muslim chronicles. The statement that Cahada was the builder of 
the fortress of Narwar seems to be wrong. We have a copper-plate 
grai\t^ issued form Nalapura-mahadiirga in V. S. 1 177 (i 120 A. D.) 
by an independent Kacchapaghata king named Vlrasiihha who flouri- 
shed about a century before Cahada of the Yajvapala dynasty. We have 
also seen how Cahada claimed only to have captured Nalagiri (i. c. 
the hill-fort of Narwar). 

About the beginning of I955» 1 camped for a few days at Shiva- 
puri, headquarters of the District of that name in Madhya Bharat, 
and copied a number of inscriptions of the reign of king Gopala in 
the said area, one at Sesai and fifteen at Bangla, These records were 
found on stone pillars commemorating warriors killed in battle. They 
often bear representations of footmen, horsemen and elephant-riders 
engaged in battle and of fallen warriors worshipping the Siva linga or 
enjoying the company of celestial damsels in heaven. In some cases, 
the persons are represented as worshipping the 5 iva-linga jointly with 
their wives showing thereby that the ladies committed Satt on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands. Generally only one face of the pillars 
bears such a representation above an inscription; but in some cases all 
the four faces have carvings although only one of the faces bears an 
inscription. Many of the pillars have their hcad^ fluted and crowned 
with a pinnacle. 

The inscriptions exhibit considerable carelessness of the scribes. 
In point of calligraphy, these epigraphs cannot be compared with 
the beautifully engraved Yajvapala frasastis preserved in the Gwalior 
Museum*. The writing on many of the pillars is more or less damaged. 
The language of the records is corrupt Sanskrit. As indicated above, 


4 Bhandarkar*s List, No. 206. 



ail the pillars bearing inscriptions were raised to perpetuate the iflcmoty 
of certain warriors who died in battle. This kind of death was 
extolled in ancient India as highly meritorious. * Ic is also apparent 
that the wives of some of the warriors committed Satt on the funeral 
pyres of their deceased husbands. Unfortunately the language of the 
records is generally defective and docs not bring out the intended 
meaning quite clearly. This characteristic of leaving the meaning 
intended by the scribe in many eases to be guessed by the reader is 
generally noticed in the private medieval records of the Malwa-Rajasr 
than region and has already been referred to above in connection with 
the language of the Toda-Raising inscription of the time of Padshah 
Islam Shfih of Delhi and Rana Udayasimha of Kumbhalmcr.® 

Bahgla is a small village about five miles to the east of the fort of 
Narwar. Near the village, there is a vast stretch of rocky waste land 
covered with thorny shrubs. This area extends from the border of 
the village to the river Barua, which is a small tributary of the Sindh 
and runs about a mile to tlie east of the village, and is studded with 
a number of memorial stone pillars, many of which arc inscribed. 
A good many of these inscriptions refer to the death of certain warriors 
who lost their lives fighting on behalf of the Yajvapala king Gopala 
agaist the Candella monarch Viravarman whose known dates range 
between 1261 and 1286 AD. Some of these epigraphs were 
briefly noticed first in the Atinnal Administration Report of the 
Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State ior V.S. 1991 
(^ 934 ' 35 )» * 93 ^’ PP* 2^26 (Nos. y-i}) and then in Dvivedfs 

List, 1947* Nos. 133'39- Although these meagre notices arc not 
free fiom errors, they should have attracted the attention of scholars. 
Unfortunately even the author of a recently published work 


5 MnbdhharatJt XII, 98, 44-47. Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Letters, vol. XI, p. 70, note 5. 

6 See Vul. XXXI, pp. 274-75 ; Epigraphta hnlica, vol. XXX, pp, 192-93. 
A wort! may be said here about the date of the Toda-Raising inscription quoted 
as V. S. 1604, 5 aka 1469, Margasirsa-vadi 2, Ihursday. I have regarded it as 
an irregular date falling in November 1547 A.D. But, if the years ate taken 
to be current and the month to be Amanta, the date would correspond regularly 
to tlic 9th December 1546 A.D. 
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on file history of the Candcllas has not taken their evidence into 
congnizance.' 

The date of the battle between the forces of Gopala and those of 
Viravarman, in which the partisans of the former lost their lives, is 
quoted in six of the Bahgla records as V.S. 133b, Caitra-sudi 7, 
Friday. It regularly corresponds to the 28th March 1281 A.D. In 
one case the week-day is quoted, apparently wrongly, as Caitra-sudi 2, 
Saturday, instead of Caitra-sudi 7, Friday, of the other records. In 
five cases, the year is given as V.S. 1337* It has to be noticed that 
V.S. 1338 could have been regarded as V.S. 1337 according to a 
different method of calculation. If the year is regarded as Karttik-adi, 
V.S. 1338 current was the same as V.S. 1337 expired. 

In some cases, the warriors specifically claim to have obtained 
victory in the battle. It is clear that the army of Viravarman invaded 
the kingdom of Yajvapala Gopala and succeeded in penetrating as far 
as the immediate neighbourhood of the latter’s capital Nalapura 
(Narwar). But the Yajvapala forces then offered battle and repulsed the 
invaders. The Candella king thus seems to have been defeated in 
his contest with the Yajvapalas after having gained some initial success. 
The battle referred to in the inscriptions probably lasted only for a 
day. A large number of soldiers on Viravarman’s side must also have 
lost their lives; but there is no record of that besides vague claims on 
behalf of the partisans of Gopala in the records in question. The 
battle is stated to have been fought on the banks of the river variously 
called Valuva, Voluka, Valuba, Valuka and Valuka which is no other 
than the modern Barua. The identity of the invading king Viravar- 
man is made clear by his mention in one record as Caihdilla (Candella), 
by another referring to his association with Jejahuti, and by two others 
describing him as the lord of Jejabhukti and the king of Jejahuti respec- 
tively. Jejahuti and Jejabhukti arc variant forms of the name applied 
to the Candella dominions, Jejaka-bhukti, jejaka-desa and Jejaka- 
mandala being often mentioned in the records of the Candcllas them- 
selves.® The name was supposed to have been derived from that of 
Jayasakti, popularly called jeja or Jejaka. A Kalacuri inscription* 

7 Sec N. Bose, History of the Candellas, Calcutta, 1956. 

8 See Ray, op. cit., pp. 669-70 and notes. 

9 Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 35, verse 2 1 . 
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mentions the Cnndella kingdom as Jejabhukcika. Al-Biruni^® mentions 
Kajuraha (Khajuraho, the capital oE the Candellas) as the capital of 
Jcjahfiti. The vernacular form of the name is Jajahfiti or Jajahotl.^^ 
Two of the Bahgla records further say that Vlravarman was accompa- 
nied by four other kings who were no doubt his allies or vassals. But 
no other details about these rulers are given. 

The records from Bahgla throw some light on the interpretation 
of a passage in the Dahi copper-plate grant of Candella Vlravarman 
which bears the date V. S. 1337, Vaisakha-siidi 15, Sunday. The 
inscription, is now lost. It was secured by Ellis in 1848 from Dahi 
near Bijawar in Bundelkhand, and he supplied a note on its contents 
(based on a hopelessly inaccurate transcript) to Cunningham who 
succeeded in suggesting some corrections on the basis of a transcript 
(also erroneous) that was prepared by him from an impression of the 
record. Kiclhorn'^ equated the date with the 4th May 1281 A.D., 
which is just a little over one month later than the date of the Bahgla 
inscriptions (viz. 28th March 1281 A.D.). It will be seen that the 
same year was regarded as V. S. 1338 in many of the Bahgla inscrip- 
tions and as V. S. 1337 in the Dahi plate as well as some of the 
inscriptions from Bahgla. The reason underlying this difference has 
already been indicated above. According to Ellis, his copper-plate 
inscription records the grant of the village of Dahi in favour of a 
Brahmana named ‘Balbhatlra Mallaya, an illustrious chief of distingui- 
shed bravery, who has conquered the Rajas of Nalpur, GopaUMadhii- 
ban, Hatta, Har-raj, Gopagiri, Sardhi, the Turks and rulers from 
Kashmir.’ Cunningham pointed out that the grant was made by 
Candella Vlravarman of Kalahjara in favour of Mallaya of the Kasyapa 
gotra, who conquered *the lord of Narwar {samaraytigafarajita 
Ndlapt 4 rapati) and the ruler of Mathura [Gopala Aladhuvamakadhipa) 
and Hariraja of Gwalior (Gopagiri)’. Although Cunningham’s 
transcript and interpretation arc apparently defective, later writers 
(including the author of the most recent work on the history of the 

10 Sachau’s trans., vol. I, p. 202. 

11 Ep. Inti,, vol. I, p. 218. 

12 Bhaiularkar’s List, No. 600, 

13 See Cunningham’s Reports, vol. XXXI, pp. 74 ff. 

14 Kielhorn’s Northern List, Ep, Ind,^ vol, V, pp. 34 f., No. 240, 
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Candcllas referred to above) have generally accepted his views/® Uut 
Bhandaikar rightly suggested long ago that one of the adversaries of 
the Candclla king Viravarman mentioned in the Dahi grant was the 
Yajvapala king Gopala of Nalapura/® There is little doubt that the 
Dahi grant mentions Nalapura-pati Gopala as one of the rulers van- 
quished by Mallaya who was probably a general ot Viravarman. The 
Candella prasastikara, who composed the record, seems to have given 
here a partisan’s reading of the results of Viravarman’s invasion 
against the kingdom of Gopala. 

An important fact of Yajvapala history is revealed by the Sesai 
inscription and some of the Banglii epigraphs which mention Maha-- 
kumara Jaitravarman and Mahapradhana Deja. The Mahdpradhana 
seems to have been the chief administrator or minister of Yajvapala 
Gopala while the Adahdkutndra probably served as the king s deputy. 
There is some reason to believe that Aldhdktitndta Jaitravarman was a 
son of Gopala and was regarded as the heir to the throne. But he 
seems to have predeceased his father since Gopala s throne passed after 
bis death to his other son Ganapati. As yet we have no proof to show 
that Jaitravarman ascended the throne and ruled for a short period. 

The Sesai and Bahgla inscriptions of Yajvapala Gopala are being 
published by me in the Epigraphia Indica* 

D. C. SiKCAR 


15 See Ray, op. cit„ vol. II, pp. 732-33 ; N. Bose, op. at,, p. iii. 

16 Cf* his List. No. 600. 
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Philosophical Significance 

I rom the point of view of philosophical significance the early 
Purana versions ol the stories of the tyrant Vena and his illustrious 
son Prithu bear no comparison with their archetype in Mahabharata 
XIL 59. The link between the earlier and the later versions is 
furnished by the story in the Harivarhsa^ a work going back probably 
to the ISC or the and century A.D., which announces itself as a 
supplement of the Mahabharata but really partakes of the characteristics 
of a Purina. Introducing Vena as the son of the Patriarch Anga, the 
HarivaAisa account (V. 3-30) states that on coming to the throne he 
established a social order contrary to dharma and he disregarded the 
dharma of the Vedas^ while following its reverse. During his reign 
Vedic study as well as the performance of Vedic rites and sacrifices 
was stopped. Not only did he sternly forbid offerings to the sacred 
fire as well as sacrifices in honour of the gods, but he claimed these 
honours for himself. To the remonstrance of the great sages who 
reminded him of his agreement {samaya) for protection of his subjects 
Vena made an impious and arrogant reply that he was the creator of 
duties (^dharmas) and the source of all creatures, whereupon he was 
belaboured by the angry sages. Out of his right arm churned by the 
sages came forth Prithu in full panoply. Then the gods headed by 
Brahma as well as creatures mobile and immobile came to the spot and 
consecrated Prithu as the first king. He was called raja as he 
gratified the subjects who had been alienated by his father. In the 
concluding portion of the story (V. 44-56; VI 1-55) the author tells 
us how Prithu at the instance of his subjects forced the Earth-goddess 
to yield for them the means of subsistence. The story ends with a 
high eulogy of Prithu the first king {adiraja). The slight significance 
of the above version in contrast with its counterpart in the 
Mahabharata is indicated by the difference in their very context. For 
while Bhisma’s story forms the last and the most important act in a 
drama turning on the question of the origin of kingship, the stoiy in 
the Harivarhsa is narrated in the course of a series of genealogical 
accounts (vaihsas) of the Patriarchs. In other words, the later version 
unlike the earlier makes no claim to lay down a philosophical theory 
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o£ the csrigin of kingship (or more generally of the State), but on the 
contrary is narrated as a legendary and edifying talc of ancient times. 
In harmony with this difference of outlook the Harivafnsa is completely 
silent about the pre-political condition of man, but on the other hand 
begins with a reference to the Patriarch Ahga, father of Vena, who 
was born in the lineage of the sage Atri. The Harivathsa, again, 
while developing the narrative portions of the original story (such as 
the controversy between Vena and the sages) makes no reference to 
iss philosophical implications such as those connected with the 
instrument of government and the coronation-oath imposed upon 
Prithu by the gods and sages, and the establishment of his authority 
by t]ie act of God Visnu. The Harivaihsa nevertheless has preseved 
the cnemory of an agreement made by the king for the protection of 
his subjects (although this is attributed to Vena instead of Prithu) 
as well as the doctrine of Divine creation of kingship. On the other 
hand the swift and terrible punishment of Vena by the sages for his 
impious claim to divine honours may be taken to convey the author’s 
sense of limitation of the principle of the subjects’ obedience to 
their ruler. 

The story of Vena and Prithu occurs in the Puranas in three more 
or less parallel versions. Vena, son of Patriarch Ahga, we read in the 
first version, {Vdyu Parana 62.10^-1 ^^^Brahmdnda Parana 68. 
1 04- 1 93) was unrighteous and self-indulgent, and he rejected the Vedas 
and adopted unrighteousness. ‘No sacrifices were to be performed 
and no offerings were to be made to the sacred fire”, such was the 
fierce resolve of this doomed king: on the contrary the twice-born 
classes were to perform sacrifices and the offerings were to be made 
to the sacred fire in his own name. The great sages, wishing to 
undertake a long sacrificial session, addressed him a remonstrance 
reminding him that his act was contrary to the eternal dharma^ and 
that he had formally undertaken to protect the people. To this the 
tyrant made the haughty and impious reply that he was rhe root of 
the whole world and specially of the sacred law, and that he excelled 
all others in knowledge and character as well as in might. Failing to 
bring him to reason the great sages wrung his right arm out of which 
came forth Prithu in full armour. The rivers and the seas brought 
forth from all sides jewels and water for his consecration, while 
Brahma himself with the gods as well the whole moveable and 
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immovcnblc world came forth to consecrate him to supreme lordship. 
Idc became known as raja as he pleased his subjects who had 
been alienated by his father’s tyranny. At the prayer of the subjects 
Prirhu went through the process of milching the earth so as to provide 
subsistence for them. As at the beginning so at the end the story 
gives a high praise of Pnthu. He was the first king to be consecrated 
to the Rajasuya sacrifice, and he was the first rajan. By his success in 
rilling he made himself the object of regard to all peoples. 

A slightly different version of the above occurs in Visnu PtHrani, 
(1. 13. 11-87) in the course of its genealogical account of the sages and 
sage-likc kings. Vena, son of Anga, we read, after his consecration by 
the sages issued a [)roclamation forbidding performance of sacrifice;; as 
well as offerings to the sacred fire and religious gifts, and claiming these 
honours for himself. When the sages asked his permission to worship 
God Visnu at a long sacrificial session, the king gave the haughty 
and blasphemous reply that Brahma, Visnu, Siva and other gods existed 
in the person of the king who was in fact a compound of all the 
deities. Obedience to liis order, he declared, was the duty of the sages, 
“just as serving the husband is regarded as the principal duty of the 
wife.” When Vena rejected their repeated prayers for the above 
permission, the angry sages killed him saying that the vile man who 
reviled the Great Deity without beginning and without end was unfit for 
kingship. When the country was thus left without a king, robbers 
Hourishcd so extensively as to raise dust stroms with their march. To 
end this state of things the sages decided to raise an issue to the late 
king by churning his limbs. When they pressed his right arm, out came 
Prithu in full armour. The rivers and the seas joined in bringing 
offerings for Prithu’s consecration, while the gods headed by Brahma 
as well as the whole creation came forth to consecrate him. Brahma 
discovered Prithu to be a portion of God Visnu after seeing the sign 
of the discus on his right arm. When the people complained that all 
plants had been swallowed up by the earth in the days of anarchy and 
appealed to Pnthu as the divinely ordained provider of subsistence for 
themselves, Prithu milched the Earth-goddess for their benefit. 

The longest version of the Vena-Prithu legend is found in Bhaga- 
vata Parana in a series of chapters (IV. 13. 16 — 23.39) in the course 
of its genealogical accounts of the sages and the kings. Introducing 
this story the author tells us how the sages desiring to hear the story 
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asked for what offence the ascetics versed in the law uttered tlic 
Brahmanical curse against Vena. The king even though at fault, the 
sages argued, must not be despised by his subjects for he carried with 
his own might the strength of the Regents of the Quarters, hi reply the 
sage Maitrcya first states chat king Anga obtained a boon of a son 
through the favour of God Visnu. This son called Vena grew to be 
such a vicious lad as to drive his father in grief to retire to the forests. 
When the sages found that the people in the absence of a protector 
^were sinking to the level of beasts, they reluctantly consecrated Vena 
as ruler with the result that the robbers immediately disappeared “like 
rats in the presence of snakes.*’ hilled witli pride in the possession of 
the eight superhuman faculties {vibhnti in the original explained by 
the commentator ^tulharasvamin as the high t|ualitics of the eight 
Ivegents of the Quarters), Vena issued a proclamation by the beat of 
drum forbidding the performance of sacrifices, religious gifts and 
offerings to the sacred fire. The bewildered sages addressed him a re- 
monstrance reminding him of the high reward attending the king 
who while collecting the taxes, protected his subjects against dishonest 
officials as well as robbers, and praying for the restoration of their 
sacrificial performances. To this the tyrant made a blasphemous reply 
couched in language more vulgar than in the other Puranic versions. 
In sharp words they were reminded that their devotion to the Lord 
of Sacrifice in place of the giver of their subsistence was like that of 
a bad woman to her paramour, that no bliss attended one who 
despised the god in the form of a king, and that all the gods capa- 
ble of blessing and cursing people resided in the person of the king 
who was indeed a compound of all the deities. They were therefore 
required to perform the sacrifices and make the offerings to himself. 
For this offence of slighting Visnu the angry sages declared him to 
be unfit for the throne and killed him with their indignant shouts. 
The vacancy in the throne became the signal for depredations of robbers 
on such a wide scale that they raised dust-storms with their onrush. 
Desiring to perpetuate the line of king Anga, the sages churned the 
dead king’s limbs. When they churned his two arms, out came a 
human, pair, Prithu and his wife, who were held by them as personal 
manifestations of Visnu and his wife. Brahma, the Lord of the world, 
having come to see Prithu recognised him by the signs on his person 
to be a partial manifestation of Visnu. When the Brahmanas learned 
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in the Vcclic lore consecrated him, the rivers and the seas, the hills, 
the earth and licaven^ and all creatures brought the articles needed 
for the ceremony, while the gods in heaven gave him other [iresents. 
At a great sacrificial session Prithu addressing the assembly declared 
(IV, 2 1. 20 42) that he had been ordained by Brahma for ruling over 
die people, so that he might protect them and establish them in 
their respective duties. The king who collects taxes from his subjects 
without instructing them in their religious duties, Prithu further 
observed, acquires their sins and loses his own greatness. 

In trying to estimate the philosophical significance of the above 
stories, we have first to observe that they are all set forth in the context 
of narratives o£ genealogies of gods and sages, while the purpose of 
^heir narration is stated in true Puranic style to be the edification of 
the people. It is evident that they do not attempt to present us with 
a philosophical theory of the origin of kingship and the micros resulting 
relation with his subjects. Nevertheless it is possible to glean from 
them the authors’ ideas relating to the two old complementary prin- 
ciples of the authority and obligation of the temporal ruler. Thus in 
the first place we arc told in the Visnn Parana and still more in the 
Bhagavata Parana that the State of Nature without the king is synon- 
nymous with wild anarchy. The stoiics again tell us ho vv after Prithu had 
been created as king by the act of the sages, the gods themselves joined 
in his consecration. To this the Visna Parana and the Bhagavata 
Parana add that the physical signs on Prithu’s body prove him to be 
a portion of Visnu, It is, again, singificant that even the tyrant 
Vena is stated in the Bhagavata Parana to have been gifted with 
superhuman faculties. With these ideas is joined in the last-named 
version the conception of the subjects’s obligation to honour their ruler. 
The extracts evidently repeat the two principles of tlie authority of 
the temporal ruler laid down so w'ell by Manu and by Bhisma in the 
Mahabhdrata. These arc, firstly the conception of kingship as the 
grand safeguard of individual and collective security, and secondly, 
that of the king's divine ordination as well as of his divinity — in this 
case involving at the worst his endowment with superhuman qualities 
and at the best his incorporation of Visnu’s personality. From the 
above follows as a natural corollary the subjects’ obligation of obedience 
to their ruler. In the second place it is remarkable that the sages’ 
remonstrance reminds Vena of his general agreement for protection 
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of his subjects and his breach of the eternal dharma f^Vaya and 
Prahnidtula Pnranas) as well as of his obligation of protection in return 
for taxation [Bhagavata Purana). In the verson of the Bhagavata 
Piirdna, moreover, Prithu makes pointed reference to his divinely ordained 
obligation of protection as well as liis duty of instructing the people 
in return for taxation. These statements evidently refer to the three- 
fold principle of the king’s obligation .according to the Smritis, namely 
the divine, the cthico-rcligious and the t|uasi*contractual, not to speak 
of the general Smriti principle of the supremacy of dharma. Finally, it 
IS significant that the principle of the king’s authority in its extreme 
form (involving his exclusive claim to divine honours and the subjects’ 
obligation of unquestioned obedience to his command) is put into 
th’e mouth of the tyrant Vena only to justify his depsition and death 
at the hands of the aggrieved sages. This seems to indicate the author’s 
sense of the limitations of the doctrines of the king’s divinity and the 
passive obedience of the subjects. 

U. N. (JiiosiiAl. 
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Prof. R. P. Oliver says, “The Little Clay Cart^ like the Rtibaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, enjoys abroad a celebrity which it did not have at 
home/* The reason, he says, lies in its rather unicjtie theme and the 
masterly handling of the plot. 

Unlike most of the famous Sanskrit dramas the Ivircchakatikam 
has a main plot and at least four clearly delineated sub-plots. 

In the very first act vve notice Sfidraka’s craftsmanship and stage 
sense. Here all the major characters — Sahara, Carudatca, and Vasanta- 
senii — arc introduced with their associates — Vita, Sthavaraka, 
Kadanika, Maitreya and Vardhamanaka. The germ oE future com- 
plications — Sahara’s discomfiture, his hatred of Carudatta and his 
vow to prosecute him for libed — also appears here. In the same act 
again Vasantasena deposits her ornaments with Carudatta, and this 
leads to further complications. This act then presents the two major 
themes, Vasantasena’s love for Carudatta and Sahara’s malice against 
the pair. Purthcr, it introduces three major recurring motifs — those 
of asylum (Vasantasena finds asylum at Carudatta’s place), pursuit 
(Sahara, Vita and Cheta pursuing Vasantasena) and mistake or con- 
fusion (Sahara mistaking Radanika for Vasantasena). 

These motifs suggest three interacting forces in the play: the 
asylum motif — the force of goodness, the pursuit motif — that of evil, 

and the mistake motif, — that of Pate. The second act introduces the 
lirst sub-plot. Sainvahaka, tlie ruined dice-player, is pursued by 

Mrithura. The asylum motif as repeated when Vasantasena takes [)ity 
on him, gives him shelter and pays the ransom. This act unfolds lier 
character as the (irst act unfolded Carudatta’s. Thus arc the acts 
alternately devoted to the hero and the heroine until the fifth where 
their union takes place. Even the apparently unconnected Karnapu- 
raka episode reveals Carudatta as a truly noble soul and Vasantasena as 
a woman full oi tender emotion : she rewards Karnapuraka generously 
just for the touch and smell of her beloved's cloak. p-Icre as elsewhere 
Sfulrakas’s technique is to reveal characters through gestures rather 
than through works. 

In the third act Carudatta and Maitreya return after a musical 
evening at Rcbhila’s house. When the music-lover goes to sleep a 
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thief# breaks into the house. Poverty, which drives Sainvahaka to 
gambling, makes Sarvilaka a thief. But, as is common in this drama, 
the poor arc essentially good, while the wicked arc everywhere in power. 
5arvilaka takes care not to kill or hurt anybody. His love for Mada- 
nika makes him desperate and he is too poor to pay for her redemp- 
tion; so he has turned into a thief. This second sub-plot repeats the 
major theme in a minor key, a technique which can be identified in 
many Shakcspercan plays. When the thclt is discovered vve sec 
Dhuta’s magnanimity when she parts with her last jewel to save her 
husband’s honour. 

In the fourth act the second sub-plot is concluded. Satvilaka 
nvitrics Madanika, thus anticipating the union of Catudatta ami 
Vasantasena. This act also tislicts in the third sub-plot, the Aryaka 
episode giving the play’s political background. 

Act V sees the lovers united. The hackoround is ominous. There 
arc heavy rain and frequent lightnings, all nature is full of deep fore- 
bodings of danger. 

Act VI, which opens with the next morning, finds these forebod- 
ings fulfilled. The real tragic motif is introduced by Rohasena’s clay 
cart, which symbolically suggests the running theme of the clay-gold 
conflict. Here appearances are deceptive. Under the gilding there is 
clay (Sahara), while Carudntta, with a heart of gold, can give liis only 
son nothing better than a claycart for a toy. Fate seems to assist in 
Sahara’s designs — real complications begin at this point — and the 
mistake motif is repeated when Vasantasena takes Sahara’s carriage 
for Carudatta’s. The issues of this episode are developed later. The 
cart meanwhile moves on. The pursuit motif is repeated when Can- 
danaka and Viraka inspect the carts for the absconding Aryaka, whose 
escape foreshadows the triumph of the forces of good. 

In the brief seventh act the asylum motif reappears when Carudatta 
hides Aryaka, thus unconsciously paying a premium for future 
prosperity. 

In the next act the forces of evil face disruption when Vita aban- 
dons Sahara to join the Aryaka party. Even Sthavaraka stoutly re- 
fuses to be bis master’s accomplice in his plot to kill Vasantasena, 
although the latter promises a rich reward. The action from now on 
proceeds rather tortuously towards the climax. All Sahara’s diabolic 
schemes come to nothing at the end, when evil is self-exposed and 
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convicted. And when Vasantasena regains her consciousness ‘with 
wSamvaliaka’s aid, the tinal victory of righteousness is assured. 

In tlie IXtli act we liave the climax. Carudatta, forsaken by 
1 ate and betrayed by human justice, has been condemned to death. 
The circumstantial evidence against him is irrefragable and there seems 
to be no hope of escape for hiin. Everybody in the lavveourt, from 
the judge and the assessors down to Sakara himself, has not a doubt 
of Carudatta’s innocence, yet the ornaments recovered from Maitreya*s 
person arc identified as the dead heroine’s. Fate is against Carudatta; 
even though the jUilgcs are full of probity there is going to be a 
grotesque mockery of justice. Carudatta proudly refuses to defend 
himself and evil is apparently going to be victorious. 

The lawcourt, however, does not exhaust the range of human 
justice, which asserts itself from an unexpected source. In the sequel 
all the minor characters, the Candalas, Sarvilaka, Samvahaka, and 
even Sthavaraka who has earlier risked his own life to save Carudatta, 
do their utmost to serve liun. Meanwhile the political situation (pre- 
sented in the third sub-plot) undergoes a radical change. With Palaka’s 
death and Aryaka’s accession the forces of good become more powerful. 
The united efforts of the minor characters bear fruit. What follows 
is somewhat abrupt but adequately motivated. Human effort beats 
Fate and there is poetic justice at the end; evil is suitably punished, 
the poor and the good are rewarded. 

The very definition of a Prakarana demands that the theme be 
selected from common life, while that of the Nataka should be suppli- 
ed by royalty and aristocracy. 

i f^5?n- 

qr »T?T: I ( ) I. Whereas, in a 

Prakararra — i 

The choice of the protagonist determines the social level on which 
the drama is to move and evolve. And this virtually precludes the 
intervention of the supernatural in a prakarana. This is why Mrccha- 
kaeikam is more ‘realistic’ than any other extant Sanskrit play, and 
Prof. Schroeder’s warm tribute is justified: “If Kalidasa stands high 
in his deptli, the tenderness and the excellence of his poetry, the 

I Ct. I 
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MrcchakatiUain must be regarded as the grcacesc product oE the 
Hindus in all those attributes which properly speaking constitute 
the true dramatic eEEect and produce the true scenic cHPccts, that is 
CO say in the life, the vigour, the animation oE the dramatic action, 
the sharp characterisation/* 

Then again, while the Nataka was written primarily for the elite, 
the Prakarana had a much more popular audience. It could therefore 
introduce a much greater variety of characters and situations. The 
king is tlicre, at the background, but on die stage we meet people of 
all social grades — justices, assessors, fallen merchant, rich courtesan 
witli her retinue, masseur, thief, gamblers; lastly, Candalas coming 
from the lowest, most despised section of society. 

Besides, when there are one main plot and as many as four sub- 
plots, the action has to be dynamic in order to be dramatically success- 
ful, That of Mrcchakatikam is amply so. Direct or symbolic 
anticipatory suggestions link up earlier with later movements, which 
[iroceed in a pauseless chough complex secjuence. Although Professor 
Ryder suggests that acts II- arc too long and slow moving,^ they 
contain nothing that is dramatically redundant. The sub-plots arc 
neither decorative nor are they introduced to provide mere relief or 
diversion. They serve a profounder purpose and arc carefully inte- 
grated with the main structure. No thread hangs loose, every single 
episode is organically connected with the broad action of the drama. 

Compared with Bhasa^s Carudatta, souice of Mrcchakatikam,* the 
latter shows a new thematic richness and much greater artistic finish. 
Sudraka makes a number of vital alterations. The situations are 
more complicated, there arc new characters, hero and heroine arc 
given an enlarged spiritual dimension. Altogether, 5udraka lias a new 
conception of the play's action and significance and he owes to Bhasa 
much less than is commonly supposed. His colours arc very much 
richer, his canvas very much wider, and he gives the pl^y a depth 
of significance which is absent in Bhasa. 

Sudraka avoids many of the major defects of Sanskrit drama — 
the tedious intricacies of a Mudraraksasarn, the ever-increasing 
tension afnd suffocating pressure of the macabre that repels us in a 

1 Prof. Ryder: I ntryd action : “The Little Clay Cart/' 

2 Prof. Oliver’s Introduction : “The Little Clay Cart. Kale’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition of Mrcchakaukam. 
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Malatlinaclliavam, the sloppy sentimentality and blase decadence of a 
RatnavalT, or even the naivete and oversimplification of a Carudattam. 

5udraka studies life profoundly. At work are three mysterious 
forces, those of good, evil, and Fate, operating in complicated ways, 
through complicated interrelations. Good ultimately triumphs. Not 
however through divine intervention but — and this is the fundamental 
realism of the play — through the steady and patient efforts of common 
men and women with an instinctive moral sense, ^udraka thus has a 
firm faith in life, a warm humanism, along with a deep realisation of 
certain intangible trends, of life’s spiritual foundations. The three 
recurrent motifs — asylum (good), pursuit (evil), and mistake (Fate) 
arc related to these realisations, and give them a dramatic vividness. 
Mrcchakatikam’s significance is inexhaustible. “The clay Toy Cart of 
Sudraka is his ‘monumentum acre perennius,’ as Prof Klein says, 
“Mis clay monument will survive those of bronze, a brittle cliild’s 
toy will he his imperishable deed.” 

SlJ K U MAK I Bl I A TTACl i AK 1 1 



Kaumudi-Mahotsava : Its Historical loterpretation 

In 1917 Mr. Rani Krishna Kavi found a manuscript in palm leaf 
in British Malabar and published it in the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Society, Vols, II and III. Later he edited this work 
in collaboration with Pt. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri Mimamsacarya 
»in the Daksinbharati Sanskrit Series as No. 4 with the title 
‘Kaumudi-Mahotsava — a Historical Drama/ This drama, though not 
of much literary worth, has stimulated wide interest among the 
hiyorians. 

Almost all historical interest in the Km. centres round its historical 
reconstruction proposed by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal.^ In more than one 
place the learned Doctor adjudged the drama to be of great historical 
value, and tried to establish the following points about it: 

(1) The drama Km. was written by one Kisorika, daughter 
of Krisival i. 

(2) The drama appears to be a work of the Gupta period by its 
literary style and characteristics. It was written on the occasion of 
celebration of the coronation and marriage of king Kalyanavarman 
whose party had just overthrown king Candasena, and regained 
the ancestral kingdom of Magadha for Kalyanavarman. 

(^) King Candasena of the Km. is identical with Candra- 
gupta I of the Gupta dynasty. Canda of Prakrit has been turned into 
Candra in Sanskrit, and the family title Gupta has replaced the 
name-ending, Sena. 

(4) Candragupta I was a Karaskara Jata by caste. 

This historical interpretation of the Km. given by Dr. Jayaswal 
has been accepted by some scholars^. But on the whole it has been 
strongly criticised. Some historians have convincingly challenged 

1 Modern Review, vol, 45; ABORU, vol. XII, pp. 50 fE; and History of 
India, 150 to 350 A. D. = /BO/? 5 ., vol. XIX, pp. 113 ff., 

2 Dasaratha Sharnia, JBORS., vol. XXI, pp. 77 f£, JBORS,, vol, XXII, 
pp. 275 fl, IHQ,, vol. X, pp. 763-6 and IHQ,, vol. XI, pp. 147-8; E. A. Pires, 
Maukharis, pp. 25 ff.; and D. R. Mankad, ABORL, vol. XVI, p. 155 ff. 
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almost every bit of Dr. JayaswaTs arguments, and now it is gei^icrally 
accepted that these arguments have little valtic^. 

There IS no doubt that Dr. JayaswaTs opinions about the date, 
authorshij) and historical interpretation of the Km. have rightly been re- 
hitcd. In the wake of refuting the historical reconstruction of Dr. Jayaswal. 
Dr. VVinternitz and Pc. K. Chatto[)adhyaya have thrown doubt about the 
very historicity of the Km. While the former^ has pointed out ‘that 
neither Candasena, nor Kalyanavarnian, nor Sundaravarnian, nor 
Kirtisena, are names known to history,’ the latter has maintained that 
‘none of the characters of the drama arc known to us from inscriptions, 
coins or literary references.’* The fact is no doubt true that the Km. 
docs not contain any name of some great historical personality. But this 
tlocs not show necessarily that the Km. is not historical. 

There are some points about the Km. which suggest that it is a 
historical work, and these points have naturally been taken by the 
most of the historians in this light: 

(1) The Km. itself says that it dramatizes the historical events 
which actually occurred in the life of a king of Magadha‘*. 

(2) The Km. has a simple plot which might have really 
taken place in history. It is devoid of all supernatural events found 
generally m the dramas of imaginary plots. It is also not meant for 
showing off literary embellishments which lintl favour witli the works 
written tor literary purposes. 

(^) The Km. refers to the state of Magadha with its capital at 
Pataliputra. At one time there was actually a Licchavi state in the neiglv 
bourhood of Maiiadha as i^ivcn in the drama. It is natural that these 
States should liave from time to time friendly and un-friendly 


3 Wintcrnil/, Aiyatn^itr Comifi. vol., pp. 359-362; A. S. Altekar. Ind, 

Cult,, vol. IX, pp. lOO-ioi; K. Chattopaiihyay, llIQ.. vol. XIV, [>p. 582 tl.; 
K, Ra<;havacharyiilu, JAHRS,, vol. Vf, 139; Sakinit.ila Rao Sastri, bid. Cult., 
vol. X, pp\ 29-^0 and vol. XI, pp, 86 ff; R, C, Majiimdar, \ew Ind , 

People, vol. VI, p. 133 f n. 2 ; Tbotrias Comm. vol.. pp. 115 d. 

4 .\iyangar Comyn. vol., p. 362. 

5 IHQ., vol. XIV. p. 586. 

6 KM., Act 1 . p. I. 
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relations with each otlur as stated in this drama. As the drama 
depicts, history also knows, that at one time the janapada of Sfirasena 
was under the rule of the Yadavas (Abhlras?). The kings of this 
janapada might liavc contracted matrimonial alliances with the kings 
of Magadha. Virapurusa-datta, the Iksaku king of Andhra country, 
had married a princess, Rudradharahhattarika by name, who is 
described as the daughter of a king of Ujjaymi^. A sister of Rudra- 
sena, a king ruling near about Surasena, named Prabhudama is 
known from a seal found at Vaisali^. The seal describes her as 
a Mahadevi, and it is not unlikely tliat she was married to a 
prince of Magadha. 

» (4) In the Km, the king of ^stirasena is named Kirtisena. 

We know Western Ksatrapas ruling near about Siirascna 
bore names which ended in Sena. Mathura has yielded 
numerous coins with the legends of such names as end in 
Sena. Kalyauavarman and Sundaravarman arc the kings of 
Magadha in the Km. Besides several kings of northern India known 
from coins and inscriptions, most of the kings of the Maukhari 
dynasty and the post- 5 atavahana Andhta dynasties have their names 
ending in Varman. Cantlasena and Mantragupta also are by no 
means unfamiliar names. 

All these points favour the Km. being a historical drama, They^ 
however, cannot prove in themselves that the Km. is necessarily a 
historical drama. Mr. F. A. Pircs^ has said that Sundaravarman 
and Kalyanavarman of the Km, are kings of the Maukhari 
dynasty. But his thesis is based only on the ground that like 
the kings of the Maukhari dynasty these have also their 
names ending in Varman. This ground is by no means con- 
vincing. Several kings of India arc found with their names ending 
in Varman, and on its basis alone we cannot identify Sundaravarman 
and Kalyanavarman with one or the other of tlicm. On the basis that 
most probably the Km. was written about 700 A.D., and that at 
about this time the Licchavis ruled in Nepal, Miss Sakuntala Rao 


7 EL, XX, 19. 

8 ASL, 1913-14JP. 136. 

9 The MatikhariSf pp. 
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Sastri^^’ has adjiiclgecl the Kin. to have depicted the history of •this 
laud at this period. But only similarity of the Licchavi state is 
hardly sufficient to convince that the whole of the Km. is a historical 
drama, liven this is not certain that the historical background of the 
Km., if anv, must have been taken from the history of about 700 
A.D. Generally historical traditions floated for a long time in society 
before they were dramatized. 

if the Km. has a historical background, at the time from which 
iLs liistory has been taken, the northern India must have been divided 
in many parts. There was an independent state of Vlagadhn. It had 
in its neighbourhood a Licchavi state. In the land near about Mathura 
there was the Surasena janapada of the Yadavas (Aldutc's Thciv 
are sonic historical evidences to show that this political division of 
northern India fits in with the political geography of ancient India at 
about the beginning 01 the fourth century A.D. The coins of 
C^andragiipta I (>f the Cnipta dynasty indicate that at tins time there 
was a Licchavi state by the side of the kingdom of Magadha, The 
Puranas*^ state further tliat at this period the western Rajputana, 
probably including Mathura also, was governed by the Abhiras who 
are well known to have claimed their descent from Yadu, and are some 
times id<'nti(ied with the Yadavas. Against the [HTiod we are 
assigning 10 the existence of these states it may be urged that these 
states existed in India since a pretty long time bcfoie this period. 
Thus, the kingdoms of Magadha and Licchavis have been referred to 
in the earliest Buddhist literature, and the Yadu figures not only in 
the Mahabharata but even in the Rgveda. This opposition is, no 
iloubt, iclevant. W e would, however, like to rely upon the evidence 
of strictly historical material rather than upon that of these legendary 
works tor the period of existence of these states. 

Now, if the Km. should have taken its historical elements from 
the ancient Indian history of about 4th century A.D., it is very 
difficult to trace the historical identity of its characters. We 
may, however, be excused to put forth just a few points about only 
two characters of the Km. 

10 hid. Cult., vol. XI, p, 88. 

1 1 l\irgitcr, Ptirana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age. p, 54. 
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Candasena : Candascna is one of the most important characters of 
the Km. It seems tliat rising from the position of an ordinary man, he 
became the emperor of the whole of northern India. He Krst comes 
before us as the ‘adopted son’ (?) of Sundaravarman, king of 
Magadha'*. Then he enters into an alliance with the Licchavis and attacks 
Magadha’^. It is not stated clearly that he killed the king of Magadha, 
and conquered his whole kingdom, but the death of the king of Magadha 
and other references in the drama indicate that he succeeded in doing 
so**. Candasena seems to have conquered the whole of Magadha and 
to have extended his sovereignty even much beyond it. In south his 
sovereignty seems to have extended upto the Vindhyacala as his 
Magadhan rivals had to go for shelter direct to Kiskindhii at this 
mountain*®. 

Kirtisena, who has been said to be the king of Surasena janapada'®, 
the king of Mathura and the king of Yadavas (q|JT|5!T) joined 

the camp of the enemies of Candasena. It shows that in the west 
Candasena’s supremacy had penetrated upto Rajputnna and the 
Punjab, and the kings of that part also were threatened by him. At 
one place he has been said to have conquered all the quarters*^. 

It is not unlikely that Candasena had a bright military career, 
and he carved out a great empire for himself. But ultimately 
Candasena seems to have lost liis whole empire. His subjects and 
feudatories became fed up with his wars which must have made 

12 ATm,,!!, p. 2y gu 

1 3 Ibid. ;i?f: 

14 Ibid. ?TcT: 

^f'TrT^Tq: I AT ff — 

15 /W., I, p, 3. f^T*- 

»TT»Trr^=!T acri'n^^f’Carff^qi 

16 Ibid., p. 8, ffm I 

17 Ibid., IV, p. 29. I 
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C.iHbsciM <Ic.il har.siily wicli cIjciu. Giving the cause of Candascj,ia’s 
[.ill ihc Km. lias s.iid: 

tfff.fVTT f ( %;? 'TRnrff f^3>r: afiJT- 

y ) I qr?q — 

Now when Candasena’s siihjccts were tlissatishcci with him his 
enemies got their ()[)|)ortiinity and they overthrew the Candasena 

I 1 0 

(iytiasty . 

VVe liavc sliovvn"’^ chcvvlu rc that Caiulra of the Meharauli Iruti 
IMlar iiiscriDiioii aKo llonrishccl io tlie circuinsta nces similar to 
tliosc ot C'uulasciui ol the Km. Caiulra also is said to have carved 
out a lar-^e cm[)irc lor hiniscH : aiiH .7 

Like Candasena lie seems to have lieen able to do so due to his 
^rrat military career and achievement. The inscription refers to his 
successUil warfare upto Liengal in tlic cast, upto Vahlika (the eastern 
l^lbjab^^) m tlic west, and upto the ‘Southern Sca^ in the south'®^. 
This shows that, like the empire of Candasena, that ot Candra also 
included almost the whole of northern India. 

i’urthcrmore the Meharauli inscription is conspicuously silent about 
the predecessors and successors ot Candra. It is not unlikely that as 
Candra was the first man ot his dynasty to establish an empire, so he 
was also the last emperor ol his family. Some scholars^^ liave actually 

18 Ihtd,, p. 29, 

19 Ibul. V, I'. 3f>. j 

20 III my paper *C of Alcharaitli — A hor^otten hmperoA published 

iu Iiulica — 1 lie liul. Mist. Kin. Inst., Silver jubilee Com. Vol. 

21 Dr. 1 ). C. Siicar, SV/. Itiscr,, vol. I, p. 277. 

22 I hid., p. 2 v(). l.u. 

2 3 Ibid,, p. 27(1. 

34 Da.s.initU Shamu, //H, XVI, pp. 17-18; and D. R. hliandarkar, Sel. 
Inscr,, vol. L p. 277, f.n. i. 
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found in the Meharauli inscription references to the fact that towards 
the end of his life Candra lost his empire. If it be so, we find 
a considerable amount of similarity between Candasena of the Km. 
and Candra of Meharauli. 

Mantragupta : Besides Candasena, Mantragupta is another important 
character of the Km. He is controlling all activities on the side of Kalyana- 
varman. It is suggested in a passage of the Km. that after Candasena’s 
usurpation of Magadha kingdom Mantragupta saved young Kalya- 
navarman, brought him to Vindhyacala for safety, and then he went 
to Pataliputra to make efforts to restore him on his rhrone*^^\ 

It was Mantragupta who sent spies to the frontier states of 
Candasena^^^ and won for Kalyanavarman the favour of the officials 
and subjects of Magadha^^. 

New when Candasena went out of his capital, Pataliputra, to 
cjucll the rebellion of his frontier states, Mantragupta asked Kalyannvar- 
man to come to Pataliputra, and made him king^^. 

Kalyanavarman became the king of Magadha but practically the 
administration was carried on by Mantragupta, He became the 
chief minister, and the announcements were made in his namc^®. 
Kalyanavarman himself has accepted that Mantragupta had full 
authority in his administration'^^. 

25 /cm., h p. 3 . 

JTwt 5Tr?irFT 

26 Ibid., I, p. 10. g^q: a — 

qsiT cfqr »Tfq?r5qfqf?T i 

27 Ibid.. IV, p. 29. frTn?Cqfiq'?RTf*T: 

JT'frgnq g??TTJrrqg‘3?T[R;cir qt^^rRqqr: 

28 Ibid. ffMT^g a^gqr^g 

fFc^jr^q: 3 fq^ qg Jp^rgn q i 

29 ibid.,v, p. 39. >ft: ^gqgRifqq: "fki: 

30 Ibid., p. 49. ?qqt# fq»jr?r I 

qrgqsqq: q ^ n 
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At one* place it is said that iVIantragiipta haneJlctl the work of 
aelininistr.uion very cli|>lomatically, and it was difficult to undeistand 
his moves cv'*n hy his closr high officials*^^. 

UoloituiKiicly it is beyond the scope ol the Km. to describe the 
part played l)y Ndaiuragupta in the history of iVlagadha after the 
K sioiation ol Kalyanavnnnan, and we do not know anything about it. 

Ir IS, howtvci, not cpiite impossible that in course of rime he might 
himscll have become the ruler of Magadha. If it was so, Mantragupta 
may lmvc us a clue to the early career ol Candragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty. W'e have pointed out elsewhere’'^ that according to the • 
/iryj-AlanjfiirhA'Jiilahilpii Candragupta I was the subordinate of some 
s(juihern king belore lie became an independent ruler^"^ 

On the whole all this discussion indicates that the Km. shouhJ 
be a historical diama. It seems that its historical back-ground has been 
taJvcn horn the pic-Cjupta history of northern India. After the dis- 
integration of the Kuslian empire, the northern India was divided in 
many parrs whicli vveu: ruled by different kings. At this time of con- 
lusion there came a great pei'.onahty named Candra. Rising from 
an ordinary position he seized the throne of Magadha, and later 
having made wide eoiujucsts he became the emperor of the whole of 
northern India. Ibu Candra could not establish a lasting imperial 
ilynasty. Inwards tlie end ot his life he was overthrown by his 
rivals headed l)y Candra-Gujwa I (= Mantragupta). hirst of all 
Candragupta 1 seems to have put a prince of the old ruling dynasty 
of Magadha on the throne of Candra, but later he might have 
usurped the throne lor himsell. 

It should he notetl that the historical reconstruction ot the Km. 
proposed above is highly tentative. It is necessary to find out still 
mure historical evidence about the unknown [)rc-Gupta history. In the 
mean time our historians may examine this historical reconstruction 
in the hght ol tlic known iacts of history. 

Kaii.ash Chandra OJha 

//^z /.. IV, p. 29. 

32 IIIQ. XW'IL 1951, 170H, 

33 )a>Ms\v.iI, hnp. Hist, of huitj. Text, pp. 50-5?. 
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The Sataviihana kings named Sati 

While commenting on cettam coins publishctl by Prof. Mirasbi,' 
I had pointed out that coins bearing the name Saii are of different 
fabrics and the paleography of their legends so varies that it suggests 
a long period of issue. ^ I further added that it was not unlikely that 
they might be issues of more than one king of the same name. The 
kings named Sati arc not known from the Puranas, but the archaeo- 
logical sources seem to refer to at least three kings with the name Sati. 

1. One, who is known from the coin published by Prof, 
Mirashi, as the son of Sah. 

2. Naneghat Inscription of Nilganika mentions one Sati as 

(ler son. 

3. In one of the caves at Kanlieri, a grant is recorded of the 
reign of Madharlputra Sin Sata. 

Dr. S. L. Kacarc: has vehemently criticised this suggestion in a 
paper entitled “The Satavfihana Kings Hala and Sati*\ published in 
this Journal,^ He thinks that there are many inaccuracies in my state- 
ments and my conclusions arc unwarranted and far-fetched. He has 
also accused me, more than once in that paper, that I did not care 
to read his papers, to which he attaches great importance in this context. 
So, he has appealed to the readers to reject my theory of three kings 
named Sati. 

I wonder what he exactly means when he says so. If he denies 
the existence of three personalities referred to above, as distinct from 
one another and takes them to be one and the same or that their 
distinct identity, as identified by me, is wrong. However, keeping 
both the possibilities in view, I shall re-examine, what I have said 
before. 

About the Kanheri Cave inscription, I have clearly said that it has 
the inscription Madharlfutra Siri Sata which is the reading of 
Dr. Bhandarkar,'^ and not Sati, as Dr. Katare has forcibly tried to put in 


1 INSL, Xlll, p. 132-133. 
3 IHQ,, XXX, p. 286-290. 


2 Ibid., XV, p. 180-182. 

4 lA.y XLVII, (1918), p. 155-156. 
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my iiK^nih." This inscription was earlier read by Rapson as Madhart^ 
ptiiru SaLasuna^ wliich Bhagvanlal Indraji read a little differemly as 
Mudharipiitra Siri Senad Rapson has referred to his reading of the 
inset ipiion for the identification of the issuer of the two coins on which 
he reads Sahasa{da)sa and Sakase[-)saT (I fail to notice any error 
in this statement of mine, to which Dr. Katare has drawn attention.) 
Just ro show that there was none like Sakasena, I pointed 
out in my paper that the correct reading on the coins is probably Siri 
Sdtasa or Sni Sdtisa, as on them ra has been mistaken for ka and na * 
for hiT These coins arc published and illustrated in the Catalogne^^ 
and one can verify the statement without being bitter to any one. 
Rapson himself says that the letter on his coin between Sa and sa is l&e 
da than na in the first case and is uncertain in the second case,^' yet 
“we might venture to icstorc it in Skt. form cither as Saka-Sata (cf. Sri- 
Sata» nos. i, 2, p. i); or as Sakasena. He rejected the first 
restoration in favour of tlic latter as he could not suggest for identi- 
fication any similar name,^** 

Whether the coins have the legend that Rapson has read or they 
have what I have restored, is a moot point in the present discussion. 
My purpose is served if it is admitted that the reading of the Kanheri 
Cave inscription is Mddharlpatra Siri Sata, as that leaves no doubt 
that there was one Siri Sdta, who was the son of Madhari. 

Dr. Katare has pointed out (for which I am thankful to him) that 
the name in the Nanegliat inscription is Sati and not Sati. I regret 
lor this error which has crept inadvertently in my paper. But it does 
not affect in any way what 1 have said. Dr. Katare himself thinks 
that Sail and Sati are one and the same. But wc differ about the 
identity of the person. While he takes him to be the husband 
of Nag anika, I treat him to be her son, as pointed out In' 


5 ASWl,, Xlll, ^51! . 
b Op, ctt. [u 2S9. 

7 [BUR AS., XI I (O.S.), p. ^07-409. 

S BMC,, AK, intio. p. Ixxv, p, lo-ii. 

9 Op, at,, p. 182. 

10 BMC, AK, pi. Ill, coins G 2 and 3, ^7, 3S. 

11 Op, at,, p. lo. £11. 1; p. II fn, 2 and 3. 

12 Ibid., intro, p. Ixxv. 


13 Ibidt 
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Prof. .Mirashi."* In cither ease he is same as Sati, but difictcnt than 
Madhariputra Siri Sata, admittedly another person having that name. 

About the third name, there is hardly any disagreement between 
Dr. Kaiare and myself, as we both agree to the reading Satisa on the 
coin, though he accepts it with some reservation. I have pointed out that 
the reading begins at IV and is readable from outside. Beginning from 
IV, 1 read three letters Rdjno (not ja, as again Dr. Katarc has tried to 
put in my mouth. It was Dr. Altekar who suggested that Raja is possi- 
. blc)‘® followed by sa. Then between IX and XII arc the upper strokes 
of some letters. A few letters more would have been between IX and 
VII, which are out of flan. And then we h.ive three letters Satisa only 
th^ upper stroke of first sa is visible on the coin. Thus I read the 

existing portion of the legend as Rdjno sa Satisa. And this has 

also been read by Dr. Katare, but he has omitted Rdjno, though he 
himself believes it to be certain in the modified form Rana. 

With this fragmentary legend, I suggested the reconstruction of 
the complete legend as Rdjno Sdliputasa Siri Satisa, taking for granted 
the fact that on the Satavahana coins wc have the word Rdjno in the 
beginning followed by the metronymic and then the name of the king 
preceded by the honorific Siri. Dr. Katare objects to this restoration, as 
he thinks that the coin cannot accomodate 12 letters, but only 10.*® 
But the upper strokes of most of the letters arc there on the coin, 
except those which were between IX and VII. So, it is a matter of 
neither conjecture nor calculation but just the use of commonsense to 
see the possibility of the restoration fitting well. But even for a mo- 
ment if wc believe in Dr. Katare’s suggestion that there is no space for 
12 letters, 1 fail to sec, how it leads one to reject my restoration out- 
right? Does Dr. Katare believe that Rdjno do not follow the metrony- 
mic ? If not, at the most he can suggest some other metronymic than 
that has been suggested by me. If some metronymic was there, it is also 
definite that it was neither Madharl nor Naganika, as wc have sa al- 
ready there as the initial of the name after the word Rdjno. Thus 
Sati the issuer of this coin was quite distinct from Sata of Kanheri 
inscription and Sati of Naneghat inscription. 

14 JNSI, XIV. p. 29-30. 

15 Ibid., XV, p. 18 1, In. 1 

16 Op. cit., p. 287 
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As regards lus mciroDy iiiic Sail, sa already exists on the coin. 
It needs no explanation. [*or the other letter It, I have relied on 
t!\r Icaend on the other side of the coin, as wc find identical 

legends on l>oth rhe sides of Siitavaliana silver coins with slight 

diahcncal variations. On the other side of this coin Prof. Mirashi 
first read the 'vord Sata''^ and later unproved it as nasala^*^ Since 
the hg'cnd was not ch'ar on the plate piiblislied, 1 relied then 

entirely on Prof. Mirasht’s own reading in view of his vast ex[K‘rience 
III epigraphy and niunisinaiics and accepted his restoration Rana 
said, wiilioiit accepting his conclusions, and fitted it in the obverse 
legeinl, on the principle that the word Rajho was followed by 

the metronymic. Later, when I visited Nag[)iir and met Prof. 
Mirashi, he showed me some ink-unpressions ol the com to remove all 
mv doiihts ahoiu the reading. Again, when I went to Hyderabad, 
1 also availed myself of the opportunity to examine the com personally 
v'lih lIk* poss(‘ss()r Slui 1 liinnir/ Kans and cook its casts. Now 
I have no doubt about the reading nasala on the reverse ol the 

com; and [ am confident that the name of the mother ol the 

issuer ol this coin can he restored as Salt, without any fear of 
contradiction. 

Now, Dr. Katare himself admits the reading of the last word 
as Sati.sa t’nougli with some reservation. He tinds dillcrence in the form 
of sa alter ti and at XLXll and the letter .sa before ti is illegible. 
Blit I lad t(} see il any form of sa exists at XLXll at all. The sa after 
hajno, to whuh he does not refer, has only the upper parts and those, 

m no case are ditleieiu from sa alter ti. The letter sa before ti, also 

has the upper strokes, which are also very similar to the upper 
stiokes ol the oilier sa. So 1 see no illegibility and any ground of 
doubt about the reading Satisa. 

Tlicse clarifications, 1 hope, will leave no doubt that S5ta of 
Kanbcri inscription. Sati of Njnegliat inscription and Sati or Sati 
of Sbri KausX coin, were three different persons. If it was so, I do 
not see, I had made any inaccuracies and misstatements in my paper. 
Utmost one can differ from me m holding that Sara. Sati and Sati 


1 7 IhnI 

is /iY3/. xni, p. 1^2 

19 Ilnd, p. 117 
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are t]ic ditJcrciu forms of the same name Sfiti. But fortunately 
Dr. Katare Imnsclf, is of the same opinion. We only difler in our 
conclusions. While I think that Sata, Sati and Sati arc the variants of 
the nafiie Sati, he thinks that they arc shortened form of Satakariii 
and these words were commonly adopted in place of Satakarni.^^ 

Dr. K atare also claims that he was the first and the only scholar 
who attributed the coins with the legend Satha to Sfitakarni. He also 
claims that before lie [lublishcd the coin and made this attribution, no 
,one was aware of it. Whatever might be the value of his claims, I 
have no intention to underweigh it. When 1 say that a set of 
scholars think the word Sati to be contraction for the name 
Satakani,^^ 1 used the word Sati, in consonance with my belief, in a 
broatl sense covering tlic coins with the legend Sata also. The coins 
having the name Sata are well known to liave been attributed to 
Satakarni.^^^ 

Now, the coin that Dr. Katare has published with the legend 
Rano Sin Satisa is, in his own words, exactly similar in the symbols, 
shape, fabric and the form of the characters to another coin, that he 
has published, having the legend Rano Siri Saiah.anisa^^ So, he 
thinks that these facts conclusively show that they were issued by the 
same king. He, thus, means to suggest that on the former coin the 
word Salt was the contraction of the word Satakariii. But he gives no 
reason whatsoever for the use of the two forms of the name by one 
and the same person. 

Some scholars held the view that the names were shortened on the 
coins for want of space. But the argument of want of space for the 
contraction of the name on the present coin does not hold good. 
Dr. Katarc’s coin with legend Rano Siri Satakanisa is only *92'' in 
diameter while the coin with the shorter Ratio Siri SMsaisWxgg^ct 

and is i*oi" in diameter, which shows that it had a bigger circum- 
ference and thus more space and can accommodate a much bigger ins- 
cription than Ratio Siri Satakanisa; but the fact is that it has much 
shorter inscription. This must be properly explained. 

20 Op, cit , p. 290 

21 Op. cit,, p. 18 1 

22 BMC, AK, p. I 

23 INSI, XIII, p. 37 


24 Ibid., p. 35-36. 
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Merely exact siiuilarity ifi symbols, space, fabric and form of 
ebaraett rs on the coins having two different legends can by no means 
()C conchisivc evidence to show that they were issued by one and the 
same king, ft these facts be taken as conclusive proof of the 
oneness of the issuer of the coins, having two different legends^ 
as Dr. Katare makes us believe, I fear, it would lead to 
many questionable results. For example, most of the Satavahana coins 
of Fle[)hant-Ujjain symbol Type are similar in their symbols, shape, 
fabric and palaeography . But 1 am sure no one would ever think that 
they were issued by one and the same king. Tnc different legends on 
the coins undoubtedly suggest different kings as their issuers. 

Above all, there is no parallel instance in Indian numismatics, 
where short and long forms of the names were used by any ruler on 
the coins of the same type. riius there can be only one inference 
iliai Sati cannot be identified with Satakarni. 

Pakmi sHWAKi Lal Gupta 



Side light on the History of the 
Kalacuris of Malava 

After the fall of the Imperial Guptas a branch of the Kalacuris 
established a kingdom in Malava, Gujarat and in the Northern Deccan 
in the sixth century A.D. It lay between the kingdom of the 
Calukyas of Badami and those of the Pusyabhutis of Thanesar and 
the Maukharis of Kanauj. Tiie earliest known king of this Kalacuri 
family is Krsnaraja, wlio ruled in the third tjuarter of the sixth 
century A.D. He was succeeded by his son Sahkaragana, an inscrip- 
tion* of whose reign, dated A.D. 595, proves that he was in 
possession of Ujjain and the Nasik District. An inscription of the 
rf;ign of Sahkaragana has been found at Choti Deori, on the left 
bank of tlie Ken, sixteen miles to the west of jokahi in the Maewara 
tashil of the Jubbulpore District. It purports to state that one Cutii 
Nagaka was in charge of the Visaya of Kakandakuta in the reign of 
Sankaragana. Mr. Cunningham assigns this inscription to the sixth 
or seventh century on grounds of palaeography^, and Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lai® assigns it to the seventh century on the same reason. 
Mahamahopadhyaya V. V, Mirashi, however, differs from them and 
assigns it to the middle of the eighth century A. D. as in his opinion 
the character of the inscription resembles that which was in use in 
that century*. If Mr. Cunningham’s view proves to be correct 
Sahkaragana of the inscription is to be identified with the king of this 
name, who was the son of Krsnaraja, and the kingdom of the 
Kalacuris is to be taken to have included Dahala at this time. 
Kalacuri Sahkaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharaja, who 
sulfcred a defeat at the hand of the Calukya Mahgalesa some time 
between A. D. 595 and 602. Two inscriptions® of Buddharaja both 
dated A. D. 609 prove that he was in possession of Anandapura, 
modern Vadnagar in Gujarat. Bhrgukaccha, and Vidisa, modern 


1 El. IX, 296. 

2 ASl. Cunningham, XXI. 100. 

3 Inscriptions in the Central Province and Berar, by Rai Bahadur Hira 
Lai, p; 37. 

4 El, XXVII, 170. 

5 Ibid, VI, 295; XII, 33. 
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Hcsn;ii:;ar iii the Bhilsa District, Gwalior State. Thus the three 
inscriptions — one of Sahkaragana and two of Buddharaja prove that the 
kingdom of the Kalacuris comprised at least the Nasik District, in 
Bombav. Gujarat, and the whole of Malava between the years A.D. 
595 aiul 609. Bana in his Harsacarita states that the Pusyabhuri 
Kajyavatdhana defeated the king of Malava and captured his vast 
rcsoutces''. The same author in his Kadambari mentions the women 
of Ujjam as the women of Malava, and according to him therefore 
M.ilava was the country in which was situated Ujjain. The 
lexicographers Yadavaprakasa (c. A.D. 1000) and Hemacandra 
(i2th c. A.D.) state that Malava and Avanti are synonymous terms’^. 
It IS to be mentioned that Rajyavardhana’s victory over the Malava 
king took place shortly before A.D. 606, the date of the accession of 
his successor 1 larsavardhana. 1 have suggested elsewhere that the 
Malava king who was the adversary of Rajyavardhana was the 
Kakicuri Buddharaja as this king was on the throne of Malava from 
a date prior to A.D. 602 to at least A.D, 609“. It is, however, held 
by some that the Malava king, who was defeated by Rajyavardhana, 
was Devagupta though there is no evidence stating definitely that a 
king of this name ruled in Malava during this time. Realizing 
the difficulty in placing the kingdom of Devagupta in Malava in view 
of the fact that Buddharaja was in possession of the country during 
the period under review it has been argued in a recent publication that 
Devagupta was only the ruler of Vidisa of Eastern Malava and that 
he was deprived of his throne by Buddharaja some time between 
A.D. 605 and 609. 

In 1913-14 Dr. Bhandarkar'' excavated the ruins of Besnagar, 
ancient Vidisa, and discovered a coin of Yajnakl-Satakarni (c. A. D. 
175), It may be mentioned that an inscription at Sanci, about 
seven or eight miles from Besnagar, refers to the name of Raja Sri- 
Satakarni. About three and a half feet above the level where the 
coin of Yajnasri-Satakarni was discovered seven copper coins of a king 

G I LirsiU arita, Cowell. 

7 Authoi’s Yadavaprakasa on the Ancient Geography of India ^ IHQ, 
XIX, 222. 

8 Aiithor’.s 'Malava in the sixth and seventh cnitnries, JBORS, XIX, 405.. 

9 ASl, Report, 1913-14, pp, 208, 214, 
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nathed Krsnaraja were found in a tiny earthen pot. The character 
of the legends of these coins is similar to that of the inscriptions of 
the middle of the sixth century A.D. Dr. Bhandarkar rightly identi- 
fies this king with the Kalacuri king of this name, who was the 
grandfather of Buddharaja, and who flourished in the third quarter of 
the sixth century A.D.’“ The facts that Krsnaraja’s coins have 
been found in the ruins of Vidisa and that Buddharaja was in 
occupation of the place lead to the conclusion that the Kalacuris were 
in occupation of Malava up to Vidisa i c. liastern Malava from the 
reign of Krsnaraja to that of Buddhataja. Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar also draws this conclusion from the evidence referred to above.^^ 
in view of this the kingdom of Devagupta, whose identity is not 
known, cannot he accommodated in Malava or in any part of it 
during this period. This docs not leave any scope for identifying the 
Malava king, who was the adversary of Rajyavardhana, with any 
other king than Buddharaja, who was on the throne of Malava from 
c. A.D. 602 to at least up to A.D. 609. Nothing is known of this 
branch of the Kalacuris after Buddharaja. 

D. C. Ganguly 


10 ASl., Report, 1913-14. pp. 208, 214. 

1 1 Ibid. 



Some Interesting Sculptures of the Jaina Goddess 
Anibika from Marwar 

it is proposed to present here a shore account of some interesting 
stone and metal sculptures (of the Jaina goddess Ainbika)^ discovered 
in dillcrcnc parts of Jodhpur Division." It is regretted that this 
part of Rajasthan has not yielded any sculpture of Ambika which 
may be assigned to a very early period.*^' 

A. Jodhpur liegton 

I. The well known sala of Mdtd jl at Ghatiyala (about i8 miles 
from Jodhpur) contains an ancient slab (in situ, in a rectangular niche) 
bearing a Jama inscription ^ of V.S. 918 ( = (S6i A.D.) in one liall 
of it. 1 he remaining portion of the niche, towards left, depicts a 
female deity seated on a lion. This goddess appears to have given 
the aforesaid epithet to the existing monument. 

U is essential to describe this relief for the first time here. Ambika 


sits in the lalitthana 

pose oil au 

inverted lotus. 

Below the lotus 

can 

be seen a couchant 

lion facing 

the left thigh 

D 

of 

the deity. 

The 

two armed goddess 

holds an 

dmratumbi m 

her 

right hand 

m a 


usual way while liet left hand has been placed on her left thigli. The 
absence of a bahy in her lap is to be noted with great interest here. 

I C.oiisuk IJ. W Shah’s scliolarly pjper publishcJ in the jour/ud oj the 
Vnsverstty o\ Bombay, September 1940, IX, pp. 147-69 tor the rcpiLsciuatioii 
ol Ambika in atKieni Indian art. 

^ Now comprising of Jaisahner, Jodhpur aiul Sirohi. 

3 rhe wriLcr of the present paper had excavated the ancient site of Bhin* 
mat in the year 1954. t he tiial excavations at Blunmal bionghc to light suffi- 
cient material liaving a bearing upon the history of the typical Red-Polished 
]\ aw and the panited liarly-Alcdiacual pottery. But not a single fine teriacotta 
figiuinc Ol sculpture was recovered ftom any of the exposed pits of this much 
disturbed site. It was in a field, adjacent to the Amalavava at Bhinmal, that a 
mediaeval sculpture of goddess Ambika was lying uncared for. I cleaned the 
image and shiftctl the same to a place of shelter nearby. I he sculpture depicts 
the godilcss seatcil on a lion and having a baby in her lap, Ihc* aichaeological 
excavations at Nlandora (near Jodhpur) had bi ought to light some Brahmanical 
sculptnics aiul vases of the Gupta period. They have now been exhibited in 
the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur. 

4 Edited by Kielhoiii in London, i895> p. 5 ^^* Gf, also Puma 

Chandra Nahad, Jaina Lekha Sahgraha^ 1, Calcutta. 
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Ac the* same time we notice a chap standing near her right knee and 
touching it. There is also a round halo behind the head of Ambika. 
Her majestic pose add further grace to the sculpture. The height of 
the existing relief is equal to the width of the inscribed rectangular 
slab; the width being about half of the length of the inscription. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar* had simply suggested that ‘^thc goddess is 
however not Hindu but a Jaina deity”. This female deity is decided- 
ly Ambika of the Jaina pantheon. The sala at Ghatiyala is thus an 
Interesting structural monument depicting the goddess Ambika in the 
arc of the ninth century A.D. 

2. The Jaina temple at Sadadi (near Ranakapur) contains an 
important brass image** of Adi-Natha. It bears an inscription of the 
I och century on its back. In the words of U.P. Shah (op. cic., p. 
165), “the hair locks on the shoulders of the Jitta show unmistakably 
that it is a (igure of Rsabhanatha. On his left, seated on a lotus 
in lalitasana, is Ambika with 2 arms; supporting a child with the 
left and holding an dmralumbi in the right. The figure of yaksa on 
the right of Jina is unfortunately broken. The yaksint of the first 
Jina is well known as Cakresvarl. How could she be replaced by 
Ambika?”. The question needs to be investigated and studied still 
further. 

3. The photographic album of the Sardar Museum at Jodhpur 
contains an unpublished photo-print of a sculpture of Ambika from the 
well known fort of Jalor (ancient Jabalipura and situated about 82 
miles from Jodhpur). This piece appears to have been worked out 
in the early-mediaeval period and depicts Ambika seated on the 
inverted lotus in the lalitasana pose in a majestic way. Below the 
lotus-throne has been carved a couchant lion, its face being carved near 
the right leg of the goddess. The female deity here has been endowed 
with two hands; the left hand having been kept on her left thigh while 
she holds an dmralumbi in her upraised right hand. It is all the 

5 Progress Report of Archaeological Survey, W estern Circle, Poona, 1907, 
p. 34; Cf. my papers on Goddess .Worship in Ancient Rajasthana in the Journal 
of Behar Research Society, Patna, March 1955. p. 9 “t^d in the Maru Bharati, 
Pilani, April 1955, p. 29. 

6 U. P. Shah, op. cit., p, 165, figure 33 ; Cf. my papers in the Journal of 
Behar Research Society, op. cit., p. 12 and in the Maru Bharati, op, cit. 
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more iiucrcsting co sec the mango-fruits and the flowers lianging down 
on both the sides of Ambika. Besides this, her anatomic representa- 
tion rs very graceful, the breasts being sufficiently prominent as 
also noted above. She puts on a floral-crown over her head and 
various attractive ornaments round the neck, ankles, wrists, upper 
arms and in the cars. Still more interesting is the absence of the 
child in the lap of Ambika. But the child is not altogether 
missing from the figure. The head of the baby can be seen a bit to 
her right side i.c. near the mango fruits touching her right thigh. The 
lingers of the hand of the standing baby too are visible because they 
have been placed on the right thigh (near the knee portion) of Ambika. 
This is how the association of goddess Ambika and the child has been 
depicted by the sculptor, both at Gliaciyala and at Jalor. 

The aforesaid details of the existing sculptures (of two handed 
Ambika from jalor and Ghatiyala) arc sufficient to attract the attention 
of persons interested in ancient Indian art. In fact they present several 
identical details and were [)crhaps executed in the contemporary period. 

The Sardar Museum at Jodhpur also contains an interesting 
but uninscribed jaina bron/x* (measuring about 5^ inches in height 
and 5^4 inches in width) brought from Sanchorc (ancient Satyapura, 
situated in the Jalor district and on the borders of Gujrat). It depicts 
the central figure of the Tlrthankara flanked by the standing Ttrthan^ 
karas on both the sides in a traditional manner. To the right and left 
of the latter can be seen the Chowric- bearers on both the sides. Just 
below the standintr Tlrtbankars arc visible two seated figures i.c. a 


yaksa to the right hand side and Ambika to the left. The motif on 
the oblong halos and the peculiar folds of the dhotis of the afore- 
said stbanaka tirtbankaras may also be compared with those 
visible on some 7th and 8th century bronzes^ from Akota and 
Vasantgarh. It appears that the existing unpublished bronze of the 
Jodhpur Mu.seum was prepared somewhere in the early mediaeval 
period. Other details regarding the depiction of the animals, throne 
and the heads of the 9 planets {navagrahas) arc equally interesting^. 


7 Prince of Wales Mnsenrn Bulletin, Bombay, I, pp. 45*6 plate XllI, 
figures aj and 24. 

8 Illustrated and described in the journal of University of Bombay y 
September 1940, IX, p. 155. figure n. 
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Dr. U. P. Shah comments on this image in these words: — 

“In Jaina Bronzes from Lilva Deva published in the last issue of the 
Bulletitt of the Baroda Museum, the haloes follow the early type no 
doubt, but the haloes of attendants in the bronze of Ambicd have 
become much more pointed as in the Lilva Deva bronzes referred to 
above. The exaggerated bhahga of the bodies of the attendants is 
definitely a later characteristic. On the whole the bronze of Ambicd 
is a good specimen, but the attendants prove the decadent age of this 
style and the infiltration of new provincial styles” 

“Another very important point is the presence of nine (instead 
of eight) planet-heads in the earlier bronzes. The number of planets 
seems to have increased to nine only after circa 500 A. D. and even 
later. I have observed this on a number of Jaina sculpturesand bronzes. 
But since in art, there are always chances of obtaining surprises, we 
have to verify the age from the inscription. Since there is no inscrip- 
tion the bronze of Ambicd should be assigned to a date after 1000 
Vikrama Sarnvat, probably circa lO^o-i 100 V. 5 .”“ 

As regards the details of Ambika, in the existing bronze of the 
Jodhpur Museum, the lion and the dmralumbi are conspicuous by their 
absence. Two handed Ambikd is seated in the lalitdsana pose to the 
left as can also be seen in a brass image of the same goddess from 
Murtajpura and now preserved in the Central Museum at Nagpur. 
The bronze from Sanchore thus presents another mode of representing 
Ambika and may be regarded as an interesting representative of the 
metal art of the ancient west. 

B. Sirohl District 

It was in the year 1921 that Muni Kalyana Vijayaji brought to 
light, from age long oblivion, some early Jaina bronzes, lying uncared 


9 Consult his detailed paper published in the Nagari Prachdri»i Patrika, 
Banaras, XVIII, pp. 221-31; Cf. also Sarabhai Nawab, Jaina Tirthas in India 
and their Architecture, Ahmedabad, pp. 26-7, plates XII-XIII; U, P. Shah, Bull 
of Prince ’ of Wales Museum, I, pp. 43-46; my paper in The Jaina Antiquary, 
Arrah, June 1954. pp. i- 5 : aho U. P- Shah’s paper in Lalitkala, nos. 1-2, 
pp. 55 65 and plates. 
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foi, in the jaina temple at Piiidaivada^® near Vasantagarh (Siroln 
district). This lot includes an interesting piece ot the yth Century 
A. 1 ).*‘ Jicsidcs this, a big bronze^" (height i6 inches x 15*2 
inches width at the base) of Parsvanatha, from the same area, depicts 
the yal'sa Sarvanubhuti seated on an elephant to the right and Ambika 
riding on the lion seated to the left. Dr. U. P. Shah (Bull, of Prince 
of Wales Aiuseum Bombay^ vol. 1 , p. 46) is inclined to assign this 
sculpture to ‘circa 700-25 A. D.’ He also remarks that “the inscrip- 
tion, if any on the back, cannot be seen. But the bronze is a typical 
example of the art of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. The peculiar folds of the 
dhotis of the two standing Tirthahkaras may be noted. Similar folds 
are seen on a number of specimens from this side including the two 
standing bronze figures of Tirthankaras cast by Sivandga}^ ^and 
dated sarnvat 744 i.e. 687 A. 

This is in nutshell a short account of some early mediaeval metal 
and stone sculptures of Ambikii discovered in the Jodhpur Division. 

R. C. Ac'.uawala 


10 Consult Joitrual of the University of Bombay, X, p, 199, figuic 2 and 

Bull Prime of Wales Museum, \, figure 20 for this early bronze 

of the Jaina goddess Saraswati. 

11 Illustrated and described hy U. P. Shah in Bull, of Prince cf Wales 
Museum, Bombay, I. p. plate XII, figure 24, also Sarabhai Nawah, op. cit., 
p. 27, plate XIII, figure 30. 

12 For these sculptures consult papers and books as cited in foot note 9 
above. 
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Annals Of Oriental Research, University of Madras 

vol. XII UW— 55), Pis. I & 2 

M. A. Dorai Rangaswamy — Rise of the Temple Cult in Saivism ivith 
special reference to Tevaram. The contents of the Tevuram^ a 
collection of devotional songs of the ! 5 aiva saints, indicate that 
many of the Saivite temples of later times grew out of the original 
places of worship in and around natural scenery in forest areas, on 
mountain tops, on the banks of rivers etc. Various phases of the 
development of the temple cult have been discussed in the 
paper. 

V. Raghavan — The Yuktidlptka on the Sanikbyakarikd, Corrections 
and Emendations in the Text. The Y uktidlpika (6th cent, A.D.) 
a commentary on the Samkhyakdrika of Tsvarakrsna is valuable 
as the source of our knowledge of some little known Samkliya 
teachers and their views. The texts of the Edition constituted from 
a single manuscript of the work require various corrections and 
emendations as suggested here. 

K. KuNjUNNi RaJa — NdrayanabhalU of Melputtitr. Narayanabhatta, 
one of the great scholar poets of Kerala, (lourished during the 
reign of king Devanarayana of Ampalappula (1566 A.D. — 162^ 
A.D.). His life, date, time, and works have been dealt with in 
the paper. 

S. Shankar Ra)u Naiuu — {Tindal and Mtrd). Andal, 
the virgin saint among the twelve Alwars of Tamil, flourishing 
ill the earlier part of the ninth century A.D., and Mira the 
devotional poetess of mediaeval times followed the Vaisnava cult of 
Dampatya bhakti or Madhuryabhakti. The Vaisnava teachers 
like Ramanujacarya, Madhvacarya Vallabhacarya got their 
inspirations originally from the Alwars. Two devotional works 
are ascribed to Andal, the Tiruppavai and the Nachiyar Tirumoli, 
Her life, teachings and works arc the subjects of the article. 

Bharatiya VIdya— vol XV,, no. 3 (April, 1956.) 

N. G. Chapekar— and Turvasa — Yadu or Yadus arc always 
mentioned in the Rgveda together with Turvasa in all the fifteen 
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places where their names occur. Turvasa is independently 
mentioned alone in not less than six places. The writer moots 
the view that Turvasa and Yadu were non-Aryans. There were 
no rigid distinctions and demarcations in the Rgvedic society. 
In Rv. 8. 9. 14, I. 108. 8, 8. 10. 5, among others, Yadus 
and Turvasas are said to have worshipped Vedic gods such as 
Indra, Agni and Asvins. 

D. C. SlucAR. — Some great women of India. The area selected for 
the survey is Northern India and the period has been confined^ 
between the zj-th cent. B.C. and the 12th cent. A.D. Women 
administrators and oKicers like the Yavana tjuecn Agathocleia 
(probably the wite of the famous king Menander flourishing in the 
beginning of 1st cent B.C.), the Vakataka queen Prabhavati 
Gupta (who ruled the Vakataka kingdom for about 13 years after 
the death of her husband Rudrasena II at the close of the 4th cent. 
A,D.), and others, the poetesses and scholars quoted in the 
CiUthasaptaiati and known to Rajasekliara and others are treated 
in detail. 

A. N. UuADiivr: — Once again V ulmtkisntra — A Myth. A Discussion 
on the problem whether the V almlkisfUray a Prakrt Grammar, 
commented upon by Trivikrama, was written by Vfilmlki, the 
author of the Ramayana. It is still a myth and is only a tradition 
made popular by Laksmidhara. 

C. C, Dasguim a — Soma Notes on the Iconography of Laksml, 

]• C. Tavadia — Varuna and the Waters. As Reflected in the Vedas 
and Avestd. Varuna is identified with the watergod of the 
Post-Vedic pantheon by Liiders on the strength of Rv. i. 161. 
14* 9* 9^* such ocher evidence from the Rgveda. The 

author here corroborates this view by adducing evidence from 
the Avesta, viz., the Pre-Zoroastrian hymn Yast 38. The Vedic 
Indian ‘evidently transferred the physical condition of his earthly 
homeland of the seven rivers’ to the heaven above thus transferring 
the watergod Varuna to the sky. 

P. S, Sasiri— Nature of Aesthetic Experience 

Ram Sankar Bhai lAcnAKYA—iSo/^ie Anomalies in the Astadhyayl and 
their Justification^ 
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R. G. JHakshh — Yahif, Yabiveh and Jehovah, Jewish Jehu, Jalnvch 
or Jehovah is said to have connection with Vcdic Yahu 
(strength, offering, attribute of Agni) and Yahcva ( in addition 
to the meanings of Yahu it means ‘in constant motion’, ‘sacrificer’ 
also). Yahwa, the attribute of Agni, tallies in its description with 
the Hebrew God Jahweh. The Hebrews were fire-worshippers 
and furthermore ‘Yahwah was the original form of the word 
Yahweh,’ the secret name of God among the ancient Jews. 

, Jehovah results from the combination of the consonants “Yhwh 
(Jhvh)” with the vowels of “adhonay” (Lord) pronounced 
wrongly. 

Ibid., vol XVI., no. I (Scpl. 1956). 

Asoke Kumar Maiumdar — The liajatarahginls as Sources of the 
History of Kashmir during the Sultanate. An assessment of the 
value of tlie Dvitlya RajatarahginI of JonaraJa (during the reign 
of Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin of Kashmir — 1411-1463 A. D.) Trtiya 
RajatarahginI (continuation of the previous work taken up by 
Jonaraja’s pupil Srivara Pandita who received the patronage of 
Zain-ul-Abidin, Iris son and grandson Haidar Shah and Hasan 
Shah — A.D. 1464-1476) recording incidents upto 1479 A.D., 
and CaturthI RajatarahginI by Prajyabhatta and Suka, ending with 
the arrival of Asaf Khan to Kashmir near about 1597 during the 
reign of Akbar. The importance of these works as sources of 
history has been discussed in detail. 

P. S. Sastri — Evolution of the Doctrines of Indian Idealism. 

R. C. Hazra — Was the Katika^urana Composed during the Reign of 
King Dharmapala of Kamarupal The Kalikapurana is placed in 
the loth or the first half of the nth century A.D. The 
popularity of the cult of Tantricism is traced even before 
Indrapala (1030-1055 A. D.). 

Buddha Prakash — The Decadence of Hindu Culture. The paper 
deals with heterogeneous nature of Indian culture after the death 

Zj 

of Harsa. 

D. S. Triveda — Indian Chronology. A chronological table of the 
dates of the different yugas. The traditional dates of the ruling 
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kings, litcnry talents and events are given along with the ^ dates 
accortling to the Gregorian Calendar. 


Brahmavidya-Adyar Library Bulletin. 

\ol XIX., p. 4(Dcc. 1955). 

K. Kijn(i;nni RaIa — Iml/an Theories on Homophones and ITomonyms. 
The various schools of linguistic thought in I ndia are critically 
discussed here. 

G. N. SilAKMA — Some material from the Daslri Records in Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan. Dastri Records, a section of the Record Room in 
Jodhpur written in Marwatl in the .script of Mahajani, supply 
graphic accounts of events of the period ranging from 1708 to 1948 
A.U. These records furnish materials regarding the relation ‘be- 
tween the Rathors and the sister states of Rajasthan, the social 
customs, the court life and administrative organisations of the period. 

K. V. SfiRMA—iiddhanta Darpana of Gargya~Kerala Nllalsantha Som- 
ayajin edited and translated ivith Notes. The first critical edition 
of Siddhantadarpana, a short treatise on astronomy by Gargya- 
Kcrala Nilakantha Somoyajin, born in 1442 A. D. in Kerala, 
The work sets forth the fundamental astronomical contents, 
the theory of epicycles and a few other matters. 

Ibid., sol XX. p. 1-2. (May 56). 

V. Raciiavan — Modern Sanskrit Writings. The paper deals with the 
new trend in Sanskrit literature mostly after the advent of the 
British power in India. An Appendix of the works giving the 
names of the Sanskrit works has been added at the end. 

R. C. Acrawala — Some Saiva Antiquities from Rajasthdna. An 
account of some Saiva antiquities, iconagraphical and inscriptional, 
from Riijasthan dating between the periods of late Kusana and 
Mediaeval age. The adherents of Brahmanic religion andthejainas 
were living harmoniously together in the Marwar region towards 
the latter half of the I2th cent. A.D. The Vaisnava traditions in 
Raj.asth.lna also go back to the 2nd cent. B.C. The discovery of the 
moulded terracotta plaque from Karkotanagar takes the cult of 
Durga Mahisamardini in Rajasthana back to the middle of the 
ist cent. B.C. 

K. KunJunni Raja — Sphota\ The Theory of Linguistic Symbols, 
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Bulletin of the Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda, 

’ vol. X-Xl., April 1953 lo March 1955 

Karl Khanualwala— Mughal Miniature of Prince KhurrHtn 
slaying a Lion. 

O. C. Gangoly — A Group of Pahari Miniatures in Baroda Museum. 

U. P. Shah — A few Brahmanical Sculptures in the Baroda Museum. 

V. L. Devkar — Omens on Birds as described in the Citraprasna or 
Sakunamald Mss. in the Baroda Museum. 

M. R. MaImudak— Metal-ware engraved with Mythological 
Scenes. 

U. P. Shah — Parvatl practising Pancagnita pa. 

P. ' L. Gupta — Punchmarked Coins in Baroda Museum. 

B. L. Mankad — Trilingual Stone Inscription from Satbod. The 
inscription in Persian, Gujarati and Sanskrit recording grant of 
land to repairers of a step-well is dated V. S. ii|23( = A. C. 
1368-69). 

Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 

vol. VII. no. 6 (June 1956) 

Chintaharan Chakravarti — Sanskrit Literature of Modern Times, 
This is an account of the Sanskrit works composed by the present 
day authors. Their writings arc considerable, touching almost all 
the branches of Sanskrit Literature. 

Ibid , vol. VII. nos. 7 and 8 

Rauhagobinda Basak — The Life of Buddha as depicted by 

Asvaghosa. The contents of A.svagho.sa’s Buddhacarita narrating 
the exploits of Buddha from his birth to the attainment of 
enlightenment are given here with some remarks on the elements 
of Mahayanism introduced by the poet in the work. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 

vol. XVIII, pt. 2 (1956) 

J. D. M. Derrett — The Date and Provenance of Caturbhujamisra. 
Caturbhujamisra has stated in his Bhavacintdmani, a commentary 
oti the Amarusataka that he had composed the work while residing 
in Kampilya on the bank of the ‘heavenly river.’ Arguments are 
put forward to show chat the author was a resident of Kampili in 
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the South ‘on the southern bank of the Tuhgabhatira river 
between A, D. 1320 and 1326’. 

Indian Geographer, vol. l.no.l August. 1956 
SnYAMsuNOAR BnAiiA — Historical Geography of Delhi, Around 

the site of Delhi, towns had emerged at different times and 
disappeared in course of history. Expressions of different cultures 
and different periods are in evidence in the remains that are now 
found in the suburbs of the present city which is believed to have 
derived its name from Raja Dclu, a ruler of Kanauj in the 2jth 
century B. C. The description in the paper deals with various 
sites including those of Indraprastha, Lai Kot, the city of Rai 
Pithora, Siri, Tughlaquabad, Jahanpanah, Firuzabad, Khizrabad, 
Din Panah and Shahjahanabad. 

Indian Philosophy and Culture, vol. 1. no. 3 (.Sept. 56) 

FI. K. Dr, CuAt'nniJRi — General Characters of Indian Philosophy, 
Philosophy in India docs not mean abstract speculation in the 
realm of pure thought as its dominant interest is in the .self of 
man. 

Basanta Kumar Ch.xttopadhyaya — Mohenjodaro and Vedic 

Civilization. The main contention of the writer is that the 
Mohenjodaro civilization is the .same as Vedic civilization or an 
offshoot of Vedic civilization. Some ancient princes were 
probably banished from India and they settled in various parts of 
the woild, the evidence being the inscriptions of the 17th cent, 
B. C. found in the Hittite capital of Anatolia where names of 
Vedic Gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatyas have been found. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society, vol XLI, pt. 4 (Dec., 1955) 

]. P. Bhattacharya — The Cult of Brahma. Three main questions 
have been discussed: (I) The antiquity of Brahma as a deity, 
(II) The method of his worship, and (III) The existence of a sect 
following the cult of Brahma. The writer asserts that the worship 
of Brahma as a god in a concrete form precedes the concep- 
tion of Brahman (supreme soul) of the later Vedic literature. He 
associates the Brahma cult with the cults of Kala, Kama, Rudra, 
Dharma, the Earth Goddess, ^raddha and other forms of ancestor 
worship, Yaksas and such other gods who were not prominent 
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in the Vedas. This cult is taken further back to the Indus Valley 
culture. 

Anantalal Thakur — Nyayamanjart of Guru T rilocana—-A forgotten 
work. Trilocana is held by the writer to be the preceptor 
of Vacaspati Misra, the writer of the Nyayaoartikatatparya- 
tika, presumably on the authority of Jnanasrimitra’s clear 
references to Trilocana’s Nyayamanjari in his Isvaravada and 
Ksanabhangady.lhya, as against the view that Jayanta bhattu, 
the author of Agamadambara was a Kasmirian while Vacaspati 
belonged to Mithila. 

B. V. SiNHA — Elephants in Ancient India. 

Vjswanatii Pkasau Varma — Theology and Ethics in Kantilyan 
Political ThoHoht. 

S. V. SotioNi — The Muclra oi liaksasa tn Visakhadattas Ahtdraraksasa, 
The thesis advanced here is that the name Raksasa o£ the Madra- 
rak sasa is a creation purely of Visakhadatta. The scholar finds out in 
it, after numismatic analysis, the name of fsikhara (a reversed order 
of the letters of the name of Raksasa engraved on the ring, the si is 
changed to sa and ra is lengthened to ra and ksa though changed 
to ksa phonologically remains the same). The name ^ikhara 
refers to the one who served Ramagupta, the predecessor of 
Candragupta Vikramaditya as a minister and who had to serve 
Candragupta Vikramaditya despite his loyally to his predecessor. 

Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, vol. IV, no. 2 (Muich, 19 

ToRU Yasumoto — On U ddyotakara’ s Examination of Definition of 
Perception. 

Sh5zi:N Kumoi — The Social and Historical Background of the Rise 
of Buddhism. 

Shunkyo Kaisumata — On the Process of Formation of 'Dasa-mahd- 
bhiimika-dharma' Theory. 

KoGen Mizono — The Origination of Concept of Cittaviprayukta- 
dharma, 

JiTSUDo Nagasawa — Investigation of form of W u-hsiang'szu-khan.lun 
[Alam banaparlksavrtti). 

GadJin M. Nagao— T/ae Terminologies of Mahay anasutrdlarnkara. 
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KenkyQ Tsl’kinowa — A Higher Criticism of Chinese Buddhist 
Translation by Acarya Prajnd, 

Ryoshu Michihata — The Problem of Five Virtues and Five Precepts 
{Panca stldni) in Chinese Buddhism. 

[The papers noted above arc all in Japanese] 

Saki NiALA Rao — T/jc Historical Drama Kaumudtmahotsava or Full- 
moon Festival. 

Yuiaka OJihara — Queltjues remarques sur I voyelle dans 

I'Astddhydyi, 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. S. University ol Baroda. 

vol. V. no. 4 (June ‘56) 

S. N. VvAS — The Purda system in the Rdmdyana. Though the 
women lived in seclusion and did not appear generally in public, 
the purda system was not prevalent in Ayodhya. Purda or avagun- 
thana was in vogue among the Raksasas (R. VI. III. 62) 

C. HoOYKAAi — The Wailing of Vibhlsana in the old-Javanese Rdmd- 
yana Kakawin. A part of the unidentified portions of the 0 -J. 
Ramayana is given here in translation. 

— . — Vibhhana' s Succession in Lanka — A Passaoe on Niti-Sdstra in the 

• O 

Old-Javanese Rdmdyana kakawin. It is the immediate continuation 
of *The Wailing of Vibhlsana’. 

S. C. BaneuIi — blora and Fauna of Dharmasutras. 

liilOtiiLAL J. Sanuesaka — A Phdgu Poem in the Simhdsana BatrisJ 
(iijbo), An Old Gujarati story-book by Sidclhisuri. Phagu is a 
form of literature in Old Gujarati describing the erotic joys of 
Spring. 

V. M, Kulkakni — The Conception of Sandhis in the Sanskrit Drama, 

R. C. Hazka — Discovery of the Genuine Agneya-Purdna. The present 
Agnipurdna written about the ninth cent. A.D. is a spurious 
work. The real Agneya Purdna had assumed a different title 
Vahni-Purdna in order to save itself from extinction. It was recast 
by the Vaisnavas towards the beginning of the 5th cent. A,D. 
Most of the extracts quoted from the Agneya Purdna in the 
comparatively early Snnti works (viz., Vallalasena, Halayudha, 
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Hcinadri etc.,) occur in this so called Vahni P. and not in the 
printed Agni P. 

The Orissa Historical Research Journai, 

vol. IV. Nos. 3 & 4 ( 56 ) 

P. Acharya — Ancient Routes in Orissa. A sketch of ihc history of 
routes spreading for a period of nearly 2500 years (from the 
earliest times to the end of the i8th century A.D.) 

D. C. S\RCM<— Ancient Orissa^ 

N. K. Sahu — Religious Movements in Utkala and Kalinga in the 6 th 
century B. C. Ahetuvada (it completely ignores the principles 
of cause and effect and puts stress on the hypothesis of 
chance) and Akiriyavada (it admits the static nature of the soul 
that acts or causes others to act and as such, the good or bad 
results thereof does not affect one’s soul in the least) which 
correspond to the philosophy attributed to Purina Kassapa, one 
of the six rivals of Buddha, had their stronghold in Utkala in 
the 6th cent. B. C., while Kalinga was a centre of Jainism at that 
time when Mahavira preached his religion. Both Jainism and 
Buddhism were struggling then to get access to royal patronage. 

Satyanaravana RaJaouku— 0/ Vidyadhara^ the Author of Ekavali. 
This is an attempt to prove that Vidyadhara, as also Mahimabhacta» 
lived between 1327 A.D. and 1377 A.D., during which 

time Narasiiiiha Deva 111 and his son Bhanu Deva 111 were ruling 
in Orissa. 
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I'lii r.ow-Dr-i,roATF.s and Fripnds. 

I am very Iiappy to be in your midst to-day. and deem it 
a jfreat lionour and privilege to be called upon to preside over 
diis session of the Indian History Congress. In tbc changed 
political status of the country, ibis Congress, as one of the 
most important forums for liistorical research, has assumed a 
more significant role than before, with a new zeal and form= 
ative urge. 

The freedom of India has brought new opportunities, and 
also new responsibilities to our historians for carrying on in- 
vestigations. A new challenge has come to the historians to 
give of their best, true to the highest ideals of getting at the 
truth in a scientific spirit. Such research is the highest 
national service that an historian can render. Considering the 
vastness of this country, and the centuries covered by its his- 
tory and recorded historical tradition, the necessity of team- 
work among our historians cannot be over-emphasized. I am 
glad that such team-work has already borne tangible results 
under the auspices of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Bombay 
in the publication of four volumes of Indian History, of 
which we can justly be proud. The appearance of the six 
subsequent volumes is being awaited with eagerness, and will, 
I hope, be on a par with those already published. 

Presidential Address of Dr. Narendra Nath Law delivered at the 19th 
Session of the Indian History Congress at Agra on the 25th December 
1956 

(By courtesy of the Indian History Congress) 
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Till' f'l.OOD AS MARKING THI; UPPRRMOST TIMP.-LIMIT OF 
Royal Glnlai.ogils in Ancient India 


Jayaswal's 
view of 
the Mood 


Ancient 
Mood le- 
gend!! are 
numerous. 


Biblical 
Deluge and 
Noah. 


Time-table 
of the 
Deluge. 


At the 7th AlUIiidia Oriental Conference at Baroda in 
1933, iny esteemed friend K. P. Jayaswal stated in his learned 
I'resideniial Address tliat the Flood recorded in the t^atapatha 
Brahnwm was “the greatest land=inark in the pre-dynastic 
history of India. Tlie Flood has been proved to be 
a historical fact by Dr. Woolley's excavations. The area of 
the Flood was certainly the continuous land from Me.sopota= 
mia to Rajputana, and there is the common tradition at both 
ends of this area, embodied in the ancient literatures of 
the Semites and the Hindus. Our dynastic history in the 
Puranas almost begins from the Flood, and the Mohenjo Daro 
civilization is a post^Flood event " <lxiv>. “ I he Puranas are 
amongst the most ancient documents on race.’history, and the 
tradition and data embodied therein go back to the Flood and 
even earlier" <lxiii>. 

These statements have a very important earing on the 
royal genealogies, and dynastic histories of ancient India and 
researches relating thereto, and so. they require a close 
.scrutiny. The ancient 1 dood-legends are numerous and are 
found recorded in many parts of the world. 1 have no space 
here to give summaries of even two or three of these accounts. 

I shall append here only the Time-table of the Biblical 
legend. 

The universal flood which happened at the time of 
Noah-2348 B. C. 

“October . . . Noah and his family entered the Ark. 

November , . . The fountains of the great deep 

broke open. 

December 26 . . . The rain began, continued 40 days 
and nights. 

lanuary, 2349 B.C. . .The earth buried under the waters. 

February . . . Rain continued. 

March . . . The waters at their height till the 

27th, when they began to abate. 
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’April 17 ... The Ark rested on Mount Ararat in 
Armenia. 

May . . • Waiting the retiring of the waters. 

June 1 ... The tops of the mountains appeared. 

fuly 11 ... Noah let go a raven, which did not return- 

„ 18 ... He let go a dove, which returned. 

„ 25 ... The dove, being sent a second time, 

brought back the olive^^branch. 

August 2 . . . The dove, sent out a third time, returned 
no more. 

September 1 .. I'he dry land appeared. 

October 27 . . Noah went out of the Ark."‘ 

Beeton in his llliisiralcil Dictionary of Reliiiion etc. <p. 190> 
says <s. V. "Deluge”) : — "Some of the ablest scientific and theo- 
logical students are now disposed to regard the Biblical deluge 
as partial and local. It is true the language of the narrative in 
Cjenesis seems to imply its universality ; but similar expre» 
ssions are used in Scripture in cases where the meaning is 
evidently limited. For instance, we read that 'all countries 
came into Egypt to loseph for to buy corn ,- because the 
famine was so sore in all lands’. In 1 Kings, Obadiah tells 
Elijah that 'there is no nation or kingdom, whither my lord hath 
not sent to seek thee'- In the book of Daniel it is said that 
'King Darius wtote unto all people, nations, and languages, 
that dwell in all the earth'. It is not to be supposed that these 
phrases are to be taken literally, and it is not quite unreason*^ 
able to suppose that the meaning of the word 'all', in the 
account of the flood, may be subject to a similar limitation". 

“The belief in a universal delude has long been abandoned 
by well-informed writers”^ The grounds on which the 
geologists and other categories of scientists oppose the 
historicity of a universal deluge are : — 

1. Ethnology— The presence of various races of mankind, 

independent of the Bible system, cannot be explained 
if there had been a universal deluge. 

2. Geology — The agencies that have operated to build up 

the world are shrinkage, gradual sinkings and 

1 Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bihle, 1811, ^rd edition, vol. I, 
s. V. “Deluge.” 

2 Encyclopedia of Religion and EthUs, ed. James Hastings, 
1911, 545 f. 


Scientists 
and the 
Universal 
Mood. 



Sfojy ol* 
Deluge. 
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Upheavals, deposits by action of animalcules, but 
not universal deluge. 

3, Zoology — 1 his science proves clearly that there is no 

definite line of demarcation between the extinct 
species and those of the present day which would 
have existed if there had been a break in the con- 
tinuity of the animal world. 

4, Botany — I he remarks made in connection with 

zoology apply to plant life and its history, — there 
are no indications of any break. 

At present, many scholais are of opinion that the story of 
the Biblical Hood is modelled on that of the Babylonian. C. f-. 
Woolley says in his Ur of the Chaldees <p. 30)' — “Taking into 
consideration all the facts, there could be no doubt that the 
flood <of Ur), of which we had thus found the only possible 
evidence, was the Flood of Sumerian history and legend, the 
Flood on which is based the story of Noah". 

In the Babylonian story, an ancestor of Oilgamesh, King 
of Uruk, was advised to build a ship of certain dimensions to 
protect himself, his family and friends, as also his belongings 
and the seed of life of every thing against the fury of a Flood. 
For six days and nights, the flood and tempest overwhelmed 
the land. On the seventh day. they subsided, the sea rested, 
the hurricane spent itself, and the flood was at an end- Me 
looked ui)On the sea, and all men perished. On the twelfth 
day, the ship grounded on a mountain in Armenia- Fie waited 
there for another six days, and sent out birds one after another 
to ascertain that dry land had appeared. Later, when land 
apiieared, he with others came out of the ship.^ 

While excavations were progressing on the 40 ft. high 
rubbish around Llr, Woolley came upon a layer of 8 ft. thick 
clean mud. Its texture convinced him that it had been carried 
there by a Flood, which marked a break in the continuity of 
the histoiy of Llr. Inundations were of normal occurrence in 
Mesopotamia, but an ordinary rising of the rivers could not 
have left 8 ft. of sediment. 'I'he flood must have been of a 
"magnitude unparalleled in local history. ... A whole civiliza- 


1 Published by Eincst Bonn L(d., London, 1929. Cf. James 
Hastings' Diciionary of the Bible (1952), s. v. Deluge. 

2 Suryakanta, The Flood Legend, Delhi, 1950, pp. 140-147 
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tion 'vhich existed before it is lacking above the clay bank, 
and seems to have been submerged by the waters'^' 

This flood was, according to Woolley, the flood of the 
Sumerian history and legend, on which the story of Noah was 
based. From a brick pavement 16 ft. below, it could be 
inferred that the Flood came sometime later than 3200 B.C. 
"Two or three Sumerian cities are said to have existed 
equally before the Deluge and after it. We may assume 
(therefore) that the historical break was not final, and that so 
far from the disaster being universal, some at least of the local 
centres of civilization survived it".* 

As the result of his excavations for seven years at Hr, and 
surrounding places, Woolley comes to the conclusion that 
the* "Deluge was not universal but a local disaster confined to 
the lower valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, (ilfectin}> an 
urea perhaps 400 miles ton^ and 100 miles across; but for the 
occupants of the valley, that was the whole world"!’ 

In the t^atapatlui’Brdhmana < 1.8.1), the story of Idood is 
thus related : — 

When water was brought to Manu, son of Vivasvan 
<sun-god), for washing, a fish came into his hands, and said 
that he would protect Manu in the devastating flood that is 
expected to come in a future year, if Manu would save 
him now. As desired by the fish, Manu kept him first in a jar, 
then in a pit, and afterwards took him to the sea, according as 
he grew in stature. According to the direction of the fish, 
Manu built a ship, and when the flood came, he entered into 
it. The Itsh swam near when Manu tied the ship by a rope 
to its horn. The ship was then drawn by the fish to the 
northern mountain, where it was fastened to a tree. As the 
flood gradually subsided, Manu descended down the mou/itain. 
The flood had swept away all the creatures leaving only 
Manu alive. 

1 Woolley, op. iit., p 17. Woullcy’.N Ur i>l the ( haldces in the 
Pelican vol. A 27 ( pp. 22,23 ) contain.s the same passages as quoted 
above. Excavations at Ur (1955) by the .same author however 
mentions the depth of the silt as 11 ft. mviximum and puts the area 
of the Flood as 300 miles X 100 miles— 30,000 sq. miles instead 
of 40,000 sq. miles as formerly stated in the Pelican volume, p. 24 
(p. 35). 

2 //nW., p. 22 


Sloiy ol 
Flood in Ills 
Siitapdtha- 
liralitnana 


3 Ibid., p, 31 
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Tliese details along with some additional features and 
variations are found in the Mahaharata (Vana, 187, Burdwan 
edition) and some of the Puranas. 

It has already been pointed out that the historicity of a 
universal Flood has been ruled out by scientists of several 
categories on various grounds, which I need not repeat here. 

Manu, who survived the Flood mentioned already, is looked 
upon as a man — tlie progenitor of a race that ruled in India* He 
is also believed to be the divine personality, who has been 
presiding over the world during the Manvantara allotted to. 
Iiim i.e. a period of 71 Mahayugas <each of which is equal to 4 
Yugas viz. Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali totalling 4320000 
years). ^ Of the present Vaivasvata Manvantara, 27 Maha- 
yugas have already elapsed, and of the 28th Mahayuga, three 
Yugas have passed away, leaving Kali which is now current. At 
the beginning of the current Kali Yuga, tliere could not have 
been an end of a Manvantara, and so according to the mytho- 
logical scheme of ^'ugas ai>plicablc to the ruling periods of 
Manus, no flood could be expected in 3102 B.C. 1 his year 
has been taken by Aryabhata I, and some other astronomers as 


! I Krta -4 X Kah 

2 Trcla--^3X Kali 

3 Dvapara^2x Kali 

4 Kali ==432000 years 


I' — Mahayuga - 10 X Kali 4320000 yrs. 
I 


According to one astronoinci tliv. annual lalc of precession of 
the equinoxes is 49-8 seci»nds. Ihe tune taken by the earth foi 
a I evolution through a whole circle is 2(024 years. This 

ligurc has been converted into an inlege; by multiplying it by 
166. (See Cunningham’s Hook of Indion Eras^ p. 4) 

At the cud of each \fanvanfata, a idood i jalaphiva) takes place. 

14 Manvantaras- 1 Kalpa— 1 day of Hrahma (the Deity) 

Another Kalpa — 1 night ot Biahma 

At the end of each Kalpa, livintt hcini:s nice! with their des- 
t met ion. 

360 days ( with nights )— 1 year of Brahma 

100 such years - Life-span of Brahma 

At the end of the Id f e-span of Brahtfid comes the dissedation 
of the Universe- -Mahdpralava. 

50 years of Brahma’s life arc over. 

Of the present Kalpa, 6 Manvantarus are at an end and the 
7th i.e., Vaivasvata Manvantara is on. Of the Mahavugas and 

Yugas of this Manvantara that arc over, see the text above. 

Surya-Siddhanta. I, 15-22 Slokas , 

Vdyti. ch. 5. 6 sik. re. pralayo at the end of a kalpa ; 

Visnii, VL ch, 1, 2-6 ^ks. re. pralava at the end of a kalpa, and 

Mahti { Prdkrta^ pralasa at the end of the life-span of 

Brahma. 
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the starting point of Kali Yiiga, wlien the Bharata War took 
place^. His view may not be accepted, but in case of non^^ 
acceptance, it is not reasonable to substitute it by an important 
event — flood. 

Thus, the Floods dealt with above were not simultaneous, 
and could not have been linked up with one another into a 
vast sheet of water from Mesopotamia to Raiputana as stated 
by Jayaswal. 
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Royai, Gi'NiiALtHiii s of Ancifnt India 

1 shall now deal with some aspects of the royal genealogies 
of ancient India from Manu to Candragupta Maurya. I he 
fixed milestone on the chronological highway ol ancient Indian 
history is the accession of Candragupta Maurya to the throne 
of Magadha at about 322 B. C. 

Nandas 

The Puranic tradition is that 9 Nandas ruled in Magadha 
for 100 years.2 The first king Mahapadma was the son of 
Mahanandin, who was the last king of the Sisunaga dynasty. 
There was therefore no break in the continuity of the rule. 
V. Smith has allotted to the Dynasty 91 years.’ If 9 
years more be added, the average length of reign per king 
comes up only to about 11 years. Hence, the Puranic total of 
100 years for the Nandas should be accepted. 

SlSUNAGAS 

According to the Puranas, 10 Si^unagas ruled in Magadha 
for 360 years <or 'better 163 years' according to Pargiter). The 
first king Si^unaga is introduced thus in the Puranic list: 
'Si^unaga will destory all their <i. e. Pradyota^) prestige, and 


.^L<unaga, 
the first 
king. 


Accession 
ol‘ ('aiulra- 
gupla 
Maurya. 


1 P. C. Sen Gupta. Anc. Ind. Chronology, p 45 ; FA. VI. pp. 1, 
2; Fleet, JRAS, 1911, p. 689 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali (or OKA. 1913), pp. 26 
and 69. In Ancient Indian Historical Vradition (or AIHT, 1922), 
p. 287, he allots 80 years to Nandas ( B. C. 402-322). 

3 Early History of India (or EHl. 4th cd.. 1924), p. 44 
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W. (jcigcr’s 
list {or 
SisUfKigas. 


will be kini’. l^lacing his son in Benares, he will make 
Oirivraja his own abode'.' 

It is i»ot known how Sisunaga occupied the throne, and 
why he left his son at Benares, but it is noteworthy that the 
1‘uranas do not speak of any bloodshed, or revolution, preced- 
ing the dynastic change in Magadha. 

Sisunaga soon surpassed the glory of the kings of the pre- 
vious Bradyota dynasty { fr^r )• There is 

no ground for holding the opinion that Sisunaga eclipsed 
the glory of Bradyota Canda Mahasena of the distant Avanti. 

On the basis of the Ceylonese Chronicles, W- Geiger 
introduces drastic changes in the Sisunaga list of the Buranas.* 
Binibisara is made the first king and not the 5th, as the Burd'nas 
do, and Sisunaga the founder of the dynasty is allotted the 7th 
(ilace. 

As regards Bimbisara's lather, Geiger states that "Binibisara 
and tlie piince Siildhartha were friends, and friends likewise 

were the fathers of both The virtuous Biinbisaru wus fijteeu 

years old when he wr/s anointed kinf^ hy his own juther."^ 

Hie name ol Bimbisara's father is not mentioned by Geiger, 
it is given in the Mfda Snrvustivudu-Vinayavastu (Gilgit MS.) 

I Partiilcr’s translation. UKA. p M. l-’or collated version, see 
p. 21 


2 

1 or convcnioiicc of 

compaiison, the lists according to 

Mahd- 


( tr. Cci^cr, 1912, 

, intro. 

p. XLVII ) and Mat\ya 

Pur Cm a 

Smith, E7//, 4th cd. p. ! 

S! ) are 

given below : 



Muiiavaidsii 

Y CUTS 

Matsya P, 

Years 

1 . 

Bimhisara 

52 

1. Sisunaga 

40 


Ajiltasallu 

32 

2. Kfikavarna 

26 

3. 

Udayahhadda 

16 

3. K.^cmadharman 

36 

4. 

Anuruddha 1 


4. Kscmajil ( or Ksalrau- 

5. 

Munda j 

8 

jas) 

24 

6. 

Nslgadasaka 

24 

5. Bimbisaia 

28 




6. Ajata^atru 

27 

7. 

^i^unaga 

18 

7. Dar^aka 

24 

8. 

Kalasoka 

28 

8. Udasin or Udaya 

33 

9. 

10 sons of Kalasoka 22 

9. Nandivardhana 

40 

to. 

9 Nandas 

22 

10. Mahanandin 

43 

3 

Geiger, Mahdvomio 

(tr.) 11, 25-29, p. 12 
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as 'Mahapadma’. He was a king of Magadha and used to pay 
tribute to the king of Anga, which was resented by Bimbisara. 
He refused to pay the tribute and brought him under his 
sway by invading his capital Campa-’ The aforesaid Chro* 
nicies represent 5 sons and successors from Aiata^tru to 
Nagadasaka as parricides. Smith in the earlier editions of 
of his pAirly History of India mentioned Ajata^atru alone 
as parricide, but in the last edition <1924, p- 36), he docs not 
believe that even Ajata^atru committed the crime- 

II. |. Rapson does not think the Buddhist genealogy of the 
Si^unaga dynasty to be above suspicion. I ’or, says he, "each 
of the five kings from Ajata^arru to Nagadasaka is said to 
have killed his father and predecessor within a period of fifty* 
SIX years, and we are solemnly told that, after the last of these. 
Nagadasaka, had occupied the throne for twenty'^four 
years, the citizens awoke to the fact that 'this is a dynasty of 
parricide.s', and appointed the mitiister Susunaga (Si^unaga) in 
his stead."* 

T. W. Rhys Davids praises the list as very reasonable and 
scholarly, but says at the same rime, "If must be confessed 
tliat the numbers (of years of reigns of the kings) seem much 
too regular, with their multiples of six and eight, to be very 
probably in accordance with fact."® 

Referring to Geiger's preference for the Ceylonese Chroni* 
cles as against the Furanas, V. Smith says that "the authority 
of the Furanic lists as against the muddled account of the 
Maliavaiiisa is more dependable.’' Smith is reluctant to accept 
"any and every indubitable assertion" of the Fali canon as 
true* 

Bven Geiger himself admits in connection with the Cey* 
lonese royal genealogy given in the Mahdvamm that "the last 
reigns were lengthened in order to make Vijaya and the 
Buddha contemporaries."® 

In view of these remarks, the following statement of Geiger 
should lose a good deal of its weight viz. "If finally the 
choice lies between the list of the Furanas and that of the 

1 N. Dutt. Cili>!i Manustripis, vol. Ill, pt. IV, intro, p. viii 

2 Cambridge History of India ( or CHI ). vol. 1 ( 1955 ). 

p. 279 

3 • Ibid., p. 169 

4 EHI, (4th ed.), p. 39, n. 1 

5 Maha\’am.fa ( tr. ). intio. p. xliv 


C'liticisnis 
of (ieigcr’s 
list. 
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I he Puiu 
me list of 
Sisunagas 
has gic.i- 
ter claim 
to accep- 
tance. 


Kimhisara 
icigned 
from 582 
H. C. 


Ceylonese Chronicles, which seems to be more probable 
and trtistworthy, I do not hesitate to give the preference 
wholly and unreservedly to the latter ”' 

All thinf^s considered, the list of names of the (dhindga 
kifii’s found in the Purdnas has greater claim to acceptance. 

On the analogy of finglish king.s, Smith allots a maximum 
of 252 years to 10 Sisunagas and arrives at 664 B. C. as the 
beginning of the rule of the dynasty. He however does not 
ttse this maximum period btit fixes the date of Sitlunaga at 
642 B. C. taking only 229 years for the total period for the 
dynasty instead of 252 years." 

Bimbisara occupies a more or less fixed position in ancient 
Indian chronology becau.se of his synchronism with the 
Buddha. Smith has altered the life-span of the Buddha from 
566 486 B.C. to 623 — 543 B. C. in the 4th (last) edition 
of his book, and as a result of synchronism of the Buddha 
with Bimbisara, the latter^s probable date of accession now 
stands at 582 B. C. I’o the four kings preceding Bimbisara 
in the Sisunaga list, only 60 years have been allotted at an 
average of 15 years per king. I his average is too low. 

I shall discuss it later on. 


Regarding the date of the Buddha’s death. Smith (LHI, 
4th ed., p. 50) makes the following observations : 

”1 do not believe that the date can be fixed with anything like 
certainty, ami in opposition to the arguments in favour of 487 
or 486 B. C. we now have the new reading of the Kharavela 
inscription which, if correct, obliges us to move back all the 
Saisunaga dates more than 50 years and therefore supports 
the Ceylon date for the death of Buddha, viz. 544 or 543 B C. 
It may be argued that traditions preseved in Magadha should 
be more trustworthy than those recorded at a later date by 
monks in distant Ceylon; but there is ample evidence of the 
fact that Gautama Buddha was contemporary with both 
Bimbisara or Srenika, and his son Ajatasatru or Kunika, and 
this being so, I feel compelled, until further light is thrown on 
the subject, to accept tentatively the earlier date, 543 B. C., 
based on the chronology disclosed by the Kharavela inscrip- 


I Miilidvainui ( tr. ) intro, p. xliv. 2 vSee Appendix I, 
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Pradyotas 

According to the Piiranas, the Pradyota dynasty consisting 
of 5 kings* succeeded the Brhadrathas, and preceded the 
SiiiUnagas, on the throne of Magadha, and reigned 138 years 
<52 years according to Pargitcr). Rapson considers this as 
distortion of history, because in his opinion Pradyota Canda 
Mahdsena and his siucessors ruled in reality in Avanti and 
not in Magadha. and Binihisara occupied the throne of 
Magadha just after Ripuhjaya. the last Brhadratha kingr 

Blit the Piiranas record <in the propfictic future tense) 
rliat "When the Brhadrathas, Vuihotras and Avantis'^ have 
[jassed away, Piilika will kill his master and anoint his own 
son Pradyota, by force in the very sight of the ksatriyas."'^ 

In Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd, substance of which is partially 
preserved in the derivative Sanskrit works of the Brhatka^ 
thdniahjarr' by Ksemendra and the Kathasaritsagara^ by 
Somadeva, Pradyota is described as king of Magadha. Vasava-=» 


1 I he live Piadyota kings arc: 

1 . Pradyota 

2. Palaka 

3. Visakhayiipa 

4. Ajaka 

5. Nandivardhana 

2 CHI ( 1955), p. 277 

3 Haihayas comprised 5 I'antilics td whom Avantis were one 
(Pargitcr, AIHT . p. 102). Ihe tcriilory called Avanti obviously 
took its name from the family. According to Rhys Davids (Budd- 
hist India, 1955, p. 17) : 

“It was called Avanti at least as late as the second century A.D., 
hut from the seventh or eighth century onwards, it was called 
Malava”. 

4 Pargiter, OKA. p. 68 

(Pradyota the king of Magadha) — Brhatkotiwmahjan, Nirnayasa- 
gara ed., sJ. 99, p. 76 

( Pradyota the king of Magadha ) — Kathasaritsagara, Nirnayasagara 
ed.. Ill, I, il 19, p. 48 
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daiia, the daughter of Canda‘ Mahasena of Avanti was 
the first wife of LIdayana, king of Vatsa, with his capital at 
Kau^ainbi. Through tlie crafty designs of his prime minister 
'I'augandliarayana, LIdayana was married to Fadmavau 
<Lldayana's second wife) who was the daughter of the Maga* 
dha king Pradyota.'"' 

(Urhatkathanuifijurl, p, 76) 
' I hose two, — Pradyota and Mahasena, — have been out- 
witted ljy crafty designs of you, i.c. Yaugandharayana, I'rime 
Minister of LIdayana), Tlie detailed account is given in the 
Kathasaritsai’ara, Larangas xv, xvi. 

1 MahasciKi became iAs C’aiuja Mahasena, be- 

cause ol his cxlremj austerities. 

^ I 

Kuthihiu {t.'iU}^(U a, N If na> asitgara ed. ill, s|s. 37-40, p. 33 
Acci>rding Ui the Siime treatise, the geneah)gy Mtihilsena is as 
itflhnvs : 

1. Maheiidravaimaii 

2. Jayasena 

3. Mahasena 

4. Ciopfdaka aiul Oahika ( ^ ing ), pp. 33 .iiul 40 

2 I he ministers <,>1 Udayana dclibeialcd thus : 

efsr’ ?;i5if^?T’ I 

3 II 

^ ff qsj13.€TT* I 

KSS. Ill, 1 sis 18 20 p. 48 
( We are pu>mi>tmg llie welTare of the king by expanding his 

teniiories. Hut Pradvota the king ol Magadha is an impediment on 

the w'a>, as he can at any lime attack us from the rear. For that 

icason, we would ask, for the king of Vatsa, his, Pradyota's, jewel 

ot a daughter named Padmavati ). 

5Fgmi JF»t*gTWl?f) ^^JFFvqst^ I 

^T3' u 

Br-hathuthumafijarl, II, si. 93, p. 75 
( Pradyota, the king of Magadha, having requested the king, 
Udayana, through a messenger, offered. Padmavati to him, as the 
offer of Parvatl was made to Siva). 
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/« the Faurava dynasty after Far'ikfiF <i e. after the 
Bharata War), Udayana is the 24th king. In the Magadha 
line of kings, counting from Samddhi, the first Brhadratha king 
after the Bhiirata War, Pradyota's son Palaka is the 24th 
hing <22 Brhadrathas -r 2 Bradyotas). Hence, Palaka was 
ruling in Magadha at the same time as Udayana at Kausiimbi 
(V atsa). For this reason, the synchronism between Udayana, 
and Pdlaka's sister (/.e. Pradyota’s daughter) tnakes the 
marital relation possible. 

In the Brhatkathdmdhjari and Kathasaritsagara, l^adina-^ 
vati is tl»e daughter of the \Iagadlia king Pradyota. Bhasa 
in his Svapnavdsavadatta- , Budhasvaniin in his Brhatkatha- 
sldkasamgraluP and the unnamed author in the Blndvasavadatta' 
state that Padmdvati h the sister of Darsaka. They do not 
mention her father's name. If this Darsaka be the 7th king 
of the Sisunaga dynasty of the Purdnas, his sister’s marriage 
to Udayana is impossible. Tor, in the royal genealogy of 
Magadha after the Bhiirata War, Darsaka of the Sisunaga list 
is the 34th king from the aforesaid Somddhi, while Udayana 
IS the 24th Paurava king. I'here is thus an interval of mote 
tlian 160 years between Udayana and Darsaka or Darsaka's 
sister, taking 18 years as average length of reign (Ox 18—162 
years). The king Darsaka mentioned by Bhasa should not 
be taken as identical with his name-sake of the Purdtiic list of 
the Sisundga dynasty, but should be equated to Palaka, son of 
J'radyota of Magadha. The fact that Darsaka had another 
name is suggested in a passage in Bhdsa’s Svapnavdsavadattu ' . 
In a scene of tlie 1st Act, while announcing the arrival of 
Padmavaii at a hermitage, the Kaheukin of the Magadha king 
refers to her as the "sister of the king who used to be called 

1 1 exclude Abhin^anyu'b name irom Purgilcr’s Pauiiiva King-hst 
(in the DKA, p. 4 ) because in Pargilcr’s ruyaJ genealogical tabic 
{ AllH\ pp. 146-149 the 95th Paurava king is Abhimanyu who 
never leigncd, and should there! ore be replacred by Pariksit. So 
the Dynasty after the Bhaiata War began with Janamejaya from 
whom Udayana is the 24th king ( inclusive of Janamejaya and 
Udayana ). 

2 ed. Ganapali Sastri, 1912, p. 4 

3 ed. Lacote, v, 286, p. 74 

4 ed, Madras Oriental Series, p. 9 

5TT*T I P- ^ 
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Diirsaka by his father." The announcement is unusual, unless 
Bfiasa’s Dar^aka had another name. 

An episode in the Brhatkatha^slokasamfiraha testifies to 
tlie fact that LIdayana had marital relation with the royal 
family of Magadha as also with that of Avanti.’ 

Aviraoi; Li:ngtu of Reign 

After examining 14 series of 20 to 30 kings of West^ 
ern and Hastern countries, l^argiter finds the average to he 
19 yeais, the longest being over 24 and the shortest 12 years.' 
But as the average is higher in Western countries than in the 
Hastern, he considers 18 years for the Indian kings as ' a fair 

5 lI=^tWJTff?rH II 285 

I 286 

^ ^ n 287 

ar 3 ?i?i n 288 

II 290 

g^: I 

'Tiggrgrg 1129^ 

sTg^gfer 11 295 

ffg 5frgm?:ggigcT 1 

^gvfg' II 294 

lit hatkiuhaslokasanii^tiiha, ccl. Lacolc, V, 284-2^>4, pp. 73, 74 

( I lie king was seated in (he aero-vehiclc with his spouses, members 
of the household, ministers, and some member ^ of the city guilds. 
284. At first he proceeded in the easiern direction. 28 S Dar.saka 
saw the aero-vehicle moving* over the iity. ? 86 . He was saluted by 
the ki/u» aloHii with Padmdvatl. 287. Thus while circling over the 
land girdled by the sea, he flew to the city of Avanti. 288. Look- 
ing at that shining jewelled frame-work ol the vehicle, Pradyota’s 
mind became agitated with the question as to what the thing was. 
290. In front of the inqtiinn^ Pradyota fell an arrow with a missive 
shot by the kitii,^ of Vat.sa. 292. The former took up the queer thing 
and perused it : *Oh king, the pilferer Udaxana with his wife is 
saluting you. 293. After this, Mahdsena shouted to his son-in- 
law : 'Pardon is granted to the pilferer. He may now come 
down*. 294 ). 
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and even liberal estimate.” Pargitcr, however, has used 
scarcely this average of 18 years. His averages vary, and 
to the kings before the Bharata War he has allotted only 12 
'years as the average.* My revered teacher R. K. Mookerji 
writes in his Hindu Civilisation (1936), p. 153: "the only 
point that can perhaps be urged against I’argiter's reckoning 
is that it is based on an average of eighteen years for each 
king, which may be considered as rather a low average for 
the number of kings counted in the reckoning." 

V. Smith does not accept the years allotted by the 
Puranas for the Si^unagas. But Pargiter's 163 years for them 
is also rejected by him on the ground of its giving a low 
average of 16'3 years per king. He examines the reign of 10 
En^flish kings from Charles 11 to Victoria (inclusive) who 
reigned 252 years from 1649 to 1901 (two exceptionally long 
years of George III and Victoria included), and considers that 
on the analogy of English kings, 25'2 years should be the 
maximum possible average allowable to Sisunagas.* 

A- l oynbee points out that in spite of the current contro* 
versy over the dates of the kings of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon round about 2000 B.C., Eduard Meyer, Sidersky, 
Goetze, Sidney Smith, Albright, Poebel and seven other 
scholars are all agreed that 1 1 kings including Hammurabi 
ruled for 300 years in Babylon. 1 his gives an average reign of 
27*27 years per king.* 

1 Sec Pargitcr, AlH'l , pp. 287 and 301, Irom which the fol- 


lowing has been taken: 

(Irom 322 B. C. to eailici limes) 

9 Nandas 80 years 

10 Siiiunagas (average 16i yeais) 165 ” 

5 Pradyotas (average lOj- years) 53 ” 

16 Brhadrathas ( Ripunjaya to Senajil , 6th king after 

Bharata War, 950 B. C. acc. to Pargitcr, —average 141- 

yrs.) 231 years 

6 Brhadrathas ( up to Somadhi ) 100 ” 

92 .Steps up to Pururavas 1104 ” 


1732 yrs. 

Accession of Candragnpta 322 B.C. 


Advent of Ailas 2054 B.C'. 


V. .Smith. 


A. Toyn- 
bee’s Re- 
ference. 


2 Smith. EHl, ( 4th cd. ), p. 47 

3 A. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. x (1954), p. 192 
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(j Bose 


G. Bose takes several sets of English kings from Wifiiam I 
to Edward VII and finds the average to range from 202 to 
26’ 1 years.* 

Omissk)ns in thh Puranas 

An important fact to be borne in mind in connection with 
the averages is the omissions of names in the genealogies. The 
pLiranas themselves admit that the genealogies are not exhaiis® 
tive. I hat there were omissions in the Puranic lists of kings 
can be inferred from the statements in the Pnranas themselves.' 
It is stated that mainly those kings of the Iksvakii family who 
are important in the line are being spoken of here.“ In another 
context, while successive names of kings from father to pn 
are mentioned, there appears a sudden break in the successive 
list, and only a few kings of the 'great line' are given.® In 
another |)lace,'‘ the Puriina expressly states that only the 


Pill 

ana Piavesa 

( 1934 ), 

p. 66 



1 

William 1 

10f)6 1087 


261 

10 

202 

average 26.1 

10 

bdsvatd 11 

1307-1327 

) 

20.2 

19 

Heiny VII 

1485-1509 

() 

19 

:s 

James 11 

1085 1(>88 

203 

10 

„ 20.3 




( 

225 


37 

I.dward VII 

1901-1910 

/ 

10 

„ 22. s 





844 

S') X 

>> — ^ 





37 


2 vr% I 

# a«iiT5Tr ^ g ii 

yrtyii PurCina, ch. 88, 213. See Pargilcr. All IT, p. 89 

Matsya Pur ana, ch. 49, 72; I'77y// Purdna, ch. 99, 187 

Referring to the above, Pargiter writes : ‘‘In fact it will be foiiiKi 
that gaps occur sometimes in the genealogies, and in one place it 
is frankly admitted Ihat there is a gap,'" -~A I HT, p. 89 

4 JTmvTq-R: I 

^ gqr: i 

sR^qifir ^ ii 

Vayu Parana, ch. 9^. 294-5. 
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principal names of the Brhadratha kinjjs have been 
recorded. 

Pargiter admits that 'insignificant kings’ have been omitted 
from the genealogies, but he say's that no compeiusation need 
!>e made for the omitted kings- It will not be prudent, accord^ 
ing to him, to increase the average of 12 years for the kings 
before the Bharata War to a higher figure of 13 or 13^ years. 
To push back the antiquity of genealogies "to vast figures 
is to weaken pro tanto the trustworthiness of the tradition 
about them when everything <lepended on memory alone."' 

It should he borne in mind that there were sets of people 
whose special duty was to commit to memory the names of 
kings of different dytiasties, and their achievements. I’hese 
pi&ople could certainly have been depended upon in regard 
to the accuracy of the genealogies. 

t^'d/iisa^vid in the V dyu-Purdna (ch. 88, ^1. 69, denotes 'one 
who had acquired knowledge in genealogies. 

'"The character of these men is emphasised by the superla- 
tive Vamsa=vittama, showing that there were men specially 
learned in genealogies, just as V eda^vittamas are alluded to,- 
and these special genealogists were ancient and are cited as 
earlier authorities by paurdriikas." 

Further it should be noted that the task of memorising 
king-names and their achievements would not have been 
heavy, because on the average of 25 years |)er reign, the num- 
ber of kings in a thousand years is 40, which a professional 
narrator should not have found difficult to commit to memory. 
If lOV^ of the kings at the minimum were omitted, it works 
out to 4 names in 1000 years. I’he years covering the omissi- 
ons are not being taken into cre<lit of the total of years as a 
measure of caution. 

In view of the averages already considered and akso in 
view of the facts that there were omissions in king-names, 
it will, I think, be reasonable to apply 27 years as aver- 
age length of reign for 125 kings from K.satraujas (of the Si^u- 
naga dynasty) to Mami ‘ It works out as follows: 


1 Pargiter, AIHT, p. 183 

2 Ibid., p. 27 

3 Sec Appendix 1 1 
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B. C. 3966 Accession of Mann 

93 kings before the Bharata War 
22 Brhadrathas after „ „ 

5 Pradyotas 

4 Sisunagas (Si^unaga to Ksatranjas) 


Total 125 kings (ci' an average of 27 years 

I)er king 3375 years 


B. ( - 591 6 Sisunagas (Bimbisara 

to Mahanandin) 169 

B. ( '. 422 9 Nandas 100 

Total 3644 years 
Add 322 


B.C. 3966 

Before eoiu luding this section, 1 want to sid)niil that the 
association of tlie 't ugas (vi ith their ini|)lications) with the 
genealogies leads to anomalies and difficulties. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the e.xicnt of tlic a.ssociation should be kept at 
the niinitmmi- 


4 


History of Indian (mmniy Hindu) Morals 


Indutn 
(mainly 
Hindu ) 
M Dials, 


Writers un 
principles 
u( Hindu 
Ethics. 

E. W. 
Hopkins. 


I. McKon- 
/le. 


1 now turn to another sid)ject,~the history of Indian 
<niainly Hindu) morals, which, I think, offers a new field for 
research. An attempt may be made for carrying on studies 
for writing a history of Hindu morals i.e. application of ethical 
principles to actions in practical life. In order to c.\plore the 
possibility of writing such a history, its object and method 
should first be pointed out. 

Regarding the exposition of ethical principles, Hopkins, 
McKenzie, Buch, Maitra, Sivaswamy Aiyer and other scholars 
have made valuable contributions, but their theses mainly are : 

<1) To exhibit ethical teachings of the ancient Hindus 
inculcating truthfulness, generosity, kindness, purity of soul, 
forgiveness, compassion, etc. (Hopkins);^ 

(2) To show non-existence of a philosophy of conduct 
or morality among Hindus, except in a crude form in the 
Rg-veda, the crudeness being due to Hindu moral life being 


1 E. W. Hopkins, Er/i/cs of India. 1924 
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bas<?d on ideas which did not admit of a righteous over-ruling 
God (McKenzie)/* 

(3) To discuss the excellence of ethical ideas without 
reference to their practice in actual life (Maitra)T 

(4) I’o find out the criteria of morality^ in Rta, Sastra, 
practices of the best people, in order to reach the highest 
goal Mok$a {Buch)/“ 

(5» To i)rove the mutability and change of Hindu moral 
rules and ideals in accordance with the changing environment 
(Sivaswamy Aiyer).* 

rite history of morals is different from what these scholars 
give us in their treatises. 1 have in view the example of 
Lteky's History of European Morals, in which the author 
defines his object as follows ; 

" I o trace the action of external circumstances upon 
morals, 

1 o examine what have been tbe moral types proposed as 
ideal in diffenent ages. 

In what degree they have been realised in |»ractice, and 
by what causes, they have been modified, iin|>aired or 
destroyed.'^ 

An examination of the elevations and depressions in morals 
at different times should be preceded by an enquiry into their 
naiiire and foundation. Difficulties arise in settling the criteria 
by which moials are to be judged. 

Lecky steers clear of such difficulties by reducing the 
eiiteria into 'intuitionar and 'utilitarian'. I he former takes 
for granted the fact that man is naturally endowed with a 
power of perception of those qualities that he should prefer 

1 John McKcn/.ic, Hindu Elliicx, a liixlorical and c-ilhal Essav. 
1922 

2 S. K. Mailra, Ethics oj the Hindus, 1925 

3 M. A. Buch, The Principles of Hindu Lthics, 1921 

4 Sivaswamy Aiyer, Involution of Hindu Moials, 1935 

5 History of European Morals IVoni Augustus to Chariemagne 
1913 (London) in 2 volumes (463 f- 372 pp. ) written in 1869 at 
the age of 31, by Ihe Irish scholar, h. H. Lecky, of remarkable 
ability. 

vSivaswamy Aiyer (op, cit., piciacc, pp. ix and x) remarks that 
a good deal of study and research arc necessary to write a history 
of Hindu morals on the line of Lecky. 


S. K. 
Maitra. 


vr. A 

Buch. 


Sivaswamy 

Aiyer. 


Object and 
method. 


Criteria of 
Morals. 


Intuition 
and utility. 
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( 'ntcna 

according; 

to Manu, 

Ya)na- 

valkya 

etc. 


I he inoial 
character 
of the 
Romans : 
how it 
changed. 


and cultivate, and of tite opposites that he should repress, 
'['he latter criterion denies such power of perception and states 
that the notion of right and wrong is derived from the observa* 
tion of the course of liuman life. 

With the above ideas of Leeky may be compared what is 
laid down in the codes of Manu and Yajnavalkya:' Sruti 
(Vedas), Smrti (Manu, Ap^istamba etc ), Sadacara (practices of 
virtuous men) and svasya ca priyam-dtmumih (actions agree* 
able to one's own self) are the sources of principles by which 
human actions are to be regulated- 

I hese four have been arranged in order of their superiority 
in regard to acceptance of moral rules derive<l from them in 
cases of conllict- In them are embedded the moral criteria pf 
intuition and utilitarian experience. Sruti is the repository of 
injunctions revealed to seers. I hese injunctions arc of the 
weightiest character- 

I'or instaiue, it is enjoined in the iiiittinya LJ pani.siul^ that 
righteous conduct, reading, teaching, truthfulness, self-'iestraint 
and mental calm are to be puisue<l- I he same Upufiisad^ 
also records the instructions which the teacher is to impart 
to his pupil at the completion of his study: 

"Speak the truth. Perform your duty. Do not neglect the 
daily reading (svadhyaya). Do not deviate from triuh. Do 
not swerve from duty- Do not be careless about what is good- 

Do not be careless about your welfare Regard your 

mother as a goddess. Regard your father as a god- I he works 
which are unblameable ought to be performed and not any 
other-" 

Discussing the character of the Romans from Augustus to 
Constantine <i. e- from 1st century B- C. to 4th century A. D.>, 
Leeky points out the iniluences that operated on the character 
of the Romans and the changes that were brought about in 
that character- Stoicism, says he, made the Roman austere, 


1 Manu, 2, 12 ; Yajaavalkya. 1., 7 

2 Taitt.Uj). 1,9: xt X} 1 xi... i 

... I ... I 

3 Ibid., II : i vjfir' l 

?r^T5f I I I Ijcq 

q qq I qw 1 qq 1 

qq I t-qiftiT ttrfq 1 'ft f?TTrf»n 
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unselfish, fearless of death, and mindful of duties without 
expectation of reward. After the conquest of Greece by 
Rome, the sternness of the Romans underwent a change to^ 
wards softness by coming into contact with cultured Greeks 
{including, in a large measure, emancipated slaves), exploita- 
tion of the colonies,- influx of foreigners, facilities for travels, 
and tlic destruction of the power of the aristocracy. While 
the Roman character changed under ditterent influences, the 
Roman society became corrupt and debased by clespotism, 
slavery and atrocious amusements including gladiatorial 
shows.’ 

Afterwards came Christianity which combined the stoic 
fc^eling of brotherhood, Greek spirit of amiability and Hgyptian 
sense of reverence and religions awe, and field the field tor 
centuries ^ 

riie above example gives an idea of f>ow tite moral 
chaiacter of a people has been tiaced through several cen- 
turies, and the .same may be done by an historian of Indian 
morals. 

Instances of viitues and vices of individuals, mainly kings, 
are found in ancient Indian literature. 

1. King Hari^candra <cir. 3102 B. C ) of the Ik§vaku 
dynasty is cited as on example of the utmost fienerosity, 
truthfulness, and patience. I'o keep his promise, he gave 
away his kingdom and wealth to Vi.svamitra and became 
a destitute. I hen to meet Vi.^vainitra's demand for Daksina 
he sold his wife and very young son at a price which fell 
short of the amount needed for Daksina and supplemented 
it by giving himself away to Vi:>vamitra, who in turn sold him 
to a man in charge of cremation ground. I’he most pathetic 
portion of the story is reached when Hari^candra's wife came 
to cremate his son but was unable to pay the necessary fee. 
At this stage, the former recognised her. Then the husband 
and wife resolved to immolate themselves on the pyre lit for 
the son- At this time Visvamitra, highly pleased with his 
open-handedness, and devotion to truth, restored to Hari^can* 
dra his wife and son. 


hy sloitism; 


by con I act 
with 
Ciicccc ; 


by other in- 
ti ucnces ; 


by t'hristia- 
nity. 


Instances of 
viitues. 


Hari^- 

candra. 


1 Lccky, History of European Monils. vol I, pp. 161-335 

2 Ibid., p. 335 
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2. King Das'aratha (cir. 2263- B. C.> of the same dynasty 
banished the heir-apparent Rama and agreed to instal Bharata 
in his plate for tlie redemption of his two promises to Kaikeyi 
his 2nd wife an<l Bharata’s motlier. This is an instance of 
r/.t'/d adherence to veracity which people of those days held 
in tlie liighest esteem. Although the detriment to the kingdom 
due to non-installation of Rama as king was very great, yet 
the rc<lemi)tion of |)romises outweighed every other consider.* 
ation. Another remarkable aspect of the incident is Rama’s 
f^reat devotion to his father and his helpful altitude towards 
him to follow the way of truth. 

3. Karna {cir. 1455 B. C.) occupies a unique position 
among the personalities in the Mahdhhurata. He earned ^ 
threat fame hy his extraordinary {generosity. He used to !>rant 
wishes of every one who approaehed him. l aking advantage 
of this, god India appeared to him one day before the Bharata 
War in the guise ol a Brahmana, and begged of him his 
armour and ear-rings, which made him invincible, in Older to 
save Arjuna’s life in the war that was soon to follow. Karna 
immediately complied, though he knew very well that thereby 
he made himself vulnerable to the deadly weapons ol Arjuna. 
I le had been forewarned that India would a()proach him for 
the puriiose- Hat his devotion to what he thought to he his 
duly n uA' so great that he did not heed the warning and made 
the gift even at the risk <>/ his life. 

It would not be reasonable to appraise virtuous acts of 
1 lariilcandra, Dasaratha and Karna from modern standpoint. 

1 lopkins' accusation of Rama as betraying base suspicion and 
incredible brutality in regard to his acquiescence in Sita's tire* 
ordeal suffers from this drawback. Rama’s conception of kingly 
duties viz. good government and happiness of his subjects out* 
weighed all other considerations. 

4. I he Chinese traveller 1 linen 1 sang records an episode 
of unparalleled sacrifice and munificence. During his stay in 
India, the king Harsavardhana (606*648 A. D.) held a great 
ceremonial at Prayaga which continued for 75 tlays. Large 
numbers of poor and religious men assembled there from all 
parts of the kingdom/ and received gifts from the king*. The 


1 .Smith, EUl, p. 364 : 

'The asNcmbly was attenvied hy all the vassal kings and a vast 
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treasury was then emptied of all treasure, and even the person 
nal belongings of the king including his jewels were 
distributed.* It is stated that six such ceremonials were held 
in 30 years, and each time the .same programme was followed. 

By the modern canons of public finance, the action of 
Harsa may not be justihed, but it must be borne in mind that 
in his times, such munificence was an ideal virtue for which 
Harsa was held in great esteem. 

In this connection, mention may be made of the birth* 
stories of the Buddha in the Jalakas and elsewhere, the moral 
significance of which cannot be mis.sed. I'hough imaginary, 
they exemplify the virtues practised according to the 
conception of Pdramitus or perfections feading to, 
Bftddhahood. 1 he Pdruniilds are dana, :»ila, ksanti, virya, 
dhyana, prajha etc. — virtues generally held in high esteem. 
1 lopkins in his hlhics of hidiu (p. 21H) has referred, as an 
instance of what he thinks to be a moral aberration, to the story 
of prince Vessantara, who made a gift of his wife and 
children. JBvidently, he has missed the spirit of the story, the 
object of which is to typify in its perfection the particular 
virtue of gift <dana) by a Bodhisatlva whose attachment to 
worldly things was attenuated to an extreme |)oint preceding 
the attainment of Buddhahood. 

In the Kauliliya, and the Kdniandakiya, kings have been 
advised to restrain the six senses, jamadagnya and Ambarisa* 
Nabhaga are said to have ruled for a long time because of 
their ability to control the senses. Kings who faileil to do so 
perished with their kingdoms, relatives and friends. I he 
names of some such kings are given below.' 


Ncnne of the kin^ Place or 

dynasty 

1. ' Bhoja or Dandakyal 

2. Karala ‘ ‘ / Videha 

3. janamejaya 1 

4. Talajangha / 


Demerit 
Bust (Kama) 
Anger <Krodha> 


concourse of humbler folk estimated to number half a million in- 
cluding poor, orphans and destitute persons, besides specially in- 
vited Brahmans and ascetics of every sect from all parts of 

Northern India. The proceedings lasted for seventy five days 

1 ihid., p. 365 : “All being given away, he begged from his 
sister ( Rajya^ri ) an ordinary second-hand garment.” 


Paramilas. 


Examples 
of Vices. 
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Dice as 
cause ol 
tiiiii. 


Nala. 


Yudlii?thira. 


Name of the kinf> 

5. Aila \ 

(). Ajabindu/ 

Place or Demerit , 

dynasty 

Sauvira 

7. 

Ravana \ 

DuryodhanaJ 

Self-'Conceit <Mana) 

y. 

10. 

1 )ambhodbhava 

Arjuna 1 laihaya 

Intoxication through 
power <Mada) 

11. 

12. 

Vatapi 1 

Vrsni ] 

lixeess of self* 
confidence <1 larsa) 

n. 

Pandu 

Addiction to 
hunting <Mrgaya> 

14. 

Nala 

Nisadha Addiction to 

dice <Aksa> 

15. 

Vrsni 

Addiction to 
drinking <Pana)* 


In flic /(fiveda, a gambler disilliisionccl too late relates Iiis 
sad experience and warns; 'Do not play at dice, pursue 
tillage'.^ Dice is mentioned as a vyasana \n Maim Saiiihitd.^ 
Manu has advised the king to prohibit tlie play of dice in the 
kingdom,' but Yajnavalkya wants prohibition of deceptive 
die e only <KutadyQta>.* 

Two glaiing examples of ruination due to the play of dice 
are Nala and Yudhisthira. 

The virtuous king Nala of the Nisadhas <Marwar> in^ 
curred the displeasure of Kali, because Damayanti, the prin- 
cess of Vidarbha, selected Nala as husband at a Svayamvara 
in preference to the- gods. Prompted by Kali, <who felt frustraa 
ted), Nala's younger brother Puskara, an expert <lice=player, 
made repeated challenges to Nala to play dice with him, 
which Nala could not refuse idtimately without prejudice to 
his honour. Nala, who staked his kingdom, lost in the game, 
and left his kingdom with his wife and children. In ton* 
sequence, he had to pass through untold miseries. 

Yudhisthira (c/r. 1455 B- C.) played dice on two occasions 
with disastrous results. On the first occasion, asked by 

1 Kautillya, I, 3 ; KdnumdaUya, ch. I 

2 Kr., X, 34, 1-14 

3 Manu Samliita 27, 47 

4 //m/., 9, 221-227 

5 YdjnavalkvA Samhita, 2, 202-206 
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Dhftarastra, he came with his brothers from Indraprastha to 
Hastinapura- Though at first very reluctant to play with 
'that habitual winner Sakuni', he ultimately accepted the 
challenge on a point of honour.* The play began with stakes, 
and Yudhisthira lost in the game, one by one, his kingdom, 
wealth, the four brothers, himself, and even Draupadi. I'aunts 
and abuses were heaped on the Pandavas and Draupadi by 
the Kauravas. Frightened by the threats of Rhima and 
Arjuna, Dhrtarastra restored to Yudhisthira whatever he had 
lost. On the second occasion, the bet was the banishment 
of the vanquished from the kingdom for 13 years, of which 
the last was to be spent incognito. '\ his time also Yudhi.* 
sthira played with Sakuni, lost, and went into exile with Drau^^ 
padi and the brothers. 

riiese instances of challenge thrown out and accepted 
witli the risks, taken on botli sides, of dire consequences may 
well be compared to the practice of duels long prevalent in 
Furope and America It is recorded in the Encyclopaedia oj 
Social Sciences (vol. v, pp. 269, 270) that in spite of repeated 
endeavours to prohibit duels in the different countries of 
Ivurope, and later on, in the U. S. A., they continued till 
the 19th century. During the last 400 years thousands of 
duels were fought. Ilenry IV of France granted 14,0(X) par* 
dons to duelists. 4000 gentlemen were killed in affairs of honour 
between 15ff9 and 1607. It was only after the International 
Anti*duelling C'ongre.s.s held in Budapest in FX)8 that the 
practice of fighting duels was finally and effectively brought 
to an end. 

The relation between the teacher and the pupil is an inter* 
esting and important subject in the history of morals. In 
ancient India, the Guru was held in high esteem. The pupil 
has been enjoined in the Taittiriya Upanisad to revere the 
Guru as a god.* Of the four asramas prescribed for the 
Hindus, the first Brahmacarya up to the age of 25 was to be 
spent as a student in the Guru's abode. Elaborate rules of 
conduct are laid down for the guidance of the teacher and the 
pupil.* 


IVucher 
and Pupil 


1 MBh. Sahha. 58, 16; 59. 18 

2 Tain. Up., I, 1 1 

3 Memu Samhita. ch. II 
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] he narrative of Ai uni and his Guru provides an outstand^ 
ins illu.stration of the pupil's veneration for the teacher. One 
day, the Gut u ordered Aruni to see that cultivated plots of 
land helon^jing to him were not flooded. Aruni, while watch- 
ing, noticed a breach in the mound of earth around the plots, 
and as all Itis efforts to stop the rush of water through the 
breach failed, he laid himself down across the breach, and 
continued in iliat posture for hours till lie was found out by the 
Guru. I his gives us a glimpse of the nature of devotion 
shown by the pupils to the teachers. This helped to sustain 
the personal relation between the teacher and the pupil. 

An affectionate relationship used to grow uj) between tlie 
teacher and the student. This continued in the catuspathis up 
to the bJtli century. The personal relationship extended even 
to universities like Nalanda, Valabhi, Vikramasila. R. K. 
Mookeiji recoids in his Ancient Indian Education (1947), 
l>, 563 that out ol 1(),(XX) monks residing in Nalanda 1,510 
were teachers and cS,500 students. I he average number was 
therefore 7 students per teacher. 

WiC deterioration in the teacher-pupil relationship in the 
prevailing conditions in India has created a i)roblem. I his is 
attributable to various factors, such as impact of politics, 
limitations of economic resources, loosened grip ol religion and 
moral ideas u|)on the minds of the people, various distractions 
conflicting with single-minded devotion to studies. 

1 liere are many other virtues and their opposites, — indivi^ 
dual or institutional, — which come within the purview of the 
history ot morals. Lecky 's work deals with many of them 
such as the <idvancc of loans at interest, suicide, religious 
persecutions, celebacy, patriotism, philanthropy, infanticide, 
asceticism, and kindness to animals. A complete and fairly 
big chapter has been devoted by him to the treatment of the 
morals of women. Lhis indicates that in India also, there is 
scope for a similar study if ade(|uate efforts be made in that 
direction. 
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A 

This year has witnessed tlie 25tli centenary of the l\ari= 
nirvana of Gautama Bud<lha~lhe apostle of peace and love. 
Torn as the world is today hy strife and violence in many 
places, the teachings of the great Buddha have a special 
importance for mankind- 

I he Pcu'wa-f^lltis inculcated hy the Buddha have a great 
significance for the human society. I’hey enjoin avoidance of 
(1) Killing, (2) Stealing, (3) Speaking falsehood, (4) Incoming 
gue, and (5) Intoxication. The A'eo-/\/mu-S'//us' suggested hy 
our Prime Minister for application to inter-national relations 
owe their affiliation to the teachings of the Buddha regarding 
Maiiri (amity), Kuruna (mercy), and Upeksu (eciuanimity). It 
is a matter for gratification that these precepts for the regular' 
rion of relations between nations have caught the imagination 
of many of them. The precepts are:— (1) Recognition c^f 
indci)endence and sovereignty, (2) Non-aggression, (3) Non= 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries, 
(4> Mutual respect, and (5) Peaceful co-cxistence. 1 he 
immense potentialities of the implementation of the.se 
Alias will have to pass through a course of trials through hard 
realities before they can actually transmit their beneficence. It 
is, however, hoped that in the long run, succc.ss will result, 
and the combined efforts of the nations will lead to lasting 
good will and peace in these days of threats from the lethal 
use of atomic energy. 


B 

India today is united geographically and knit together 
as never before in her history by the enormous improve- 
ment in the means of transport and communication 
through the application of modern .scientific developments 
in those fields. But social unity and amity depend on 
several factors, .some of which make for separatist tendencies. 
Our Government is trying its best to keep down or remove 
the sources of these adverse forces in various ways 
including suitable social legislation, which it has taken within 
its purview after the attainment of freedom. Greater speed 


The 2 . 5 \\\ 
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is, liowever/ not possible in a matter like this, if evil c(?nse* 
qucnces arc to be avoided.' 


C 

Several decades have passed since the discoveries made 
by excavations at Mo!ienjo=Daro and Marappa- Recently, a 
Repot t of the Department of Archaeology (1955^56) shows 
that many finds of various descriptions, including seals with 
the Indus scripts and motifs, have been unearthed, as also vari= 
ous structures, evidencing that they are the Southern Hxtension 
of I larappa culture. ( he sites in wliich discoveries have been 
made are : — 

(1) Lothal in Kathiawad (Ahmedabad District), and 
Rangpur, 30 miles to the south=wcst. 

(2) ImUhuivuI. ill Halar District, but 9 miles tiorth-east 
ot lamnagar. It is one of the 14 small 1 larappa settlments 
in the District. 

<3> Amra, 3 miles away from site no 2. 

(4) A f^roiip of 5 moutitls cdllcd extcnditig lot a 

distatice of -30tX) It,, about 2 tniles south east of I’lablias I’atan 
(Somnath/ South District). 

A large mass of data relating to the relics has lotig accu- 
nntlated and many scholars have already expressed their 
opiniotis, <ind propouttded their theories, as to the social, eco.^- 
noniic, teligious, atid other aspects of the culture ot the 
peoi)le who were their authors. A good deal of labour has 
also been put in to solve the riddle of the Scripts An acci- 
dental discovery of the trilingual Rosetta Stone helped the 
decipherment of the fc'gyi)tian Hieroglyphics. It contains the 
text in hieroglyphics, a Demotic version of the same, and a 
OrCek translation. Strenuous efforts were made by the 
eminent scholars. Young and Champollion, one after 
another, to study the language of the Copts, which 

retained elements of the ancient Hgyptian tongue- 1 his. 
together with the two versions, helped the scholars 

to get at the phonetic value of the components of the 
picture-writing, and the meaning behind the enigma. In 

I K M. Panikkar. Hiihlii Sodeiy at Cross Riuuls. 1955, (related 
portions), and I'lw Siatv twtl the Citizni. 1^56. pp. 51 (f.. 82 ff. 
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the ordinary course, we cannot hope that Luck will he so pro* 
pitious as to hriiij? within our reach an inscription of that sort. 
Scholars should therefore carry on their labours, and grope on 
for the light that will shed its luminance on the meaning he* 
hind the enigmatic Sciipts, and other problems connected with 
the Mohenio Oaro and 1 larappa culture. An intensive .search 
for any clan or tiibe in the area between Mohenio-Daro and 
Mesopotamia to find out whether its language and writing 
can help in the solution of the problem regarding the Scripts 
should not be ruled out. 

It is felt that we should have among ourselves Indian scho= 
lars with intensive knowledge of the history and anticiuities cl 
(.hablen and neighbouring places, and also those of ancient 
ligypt with emphasis on inscriptions. Lor the purpose, to 
begin with, one or more of the Universities should 
award scholar.shi[)s, tenable at a tinte, for. say, 2 oi 
1 years, to study the subiccis. If possible, they may be 
associated with the work of e.xcavations in Mesopotamia, or 
Itgypt, for a period, by negotiations with the authorities 
concerned l o ensure continuance of these scholars in the 
re.search-line after their return to India, the scholarships should 
be awarded to selected teachers of history in the higher clas.s- 
es of colleges, having a zeal for the study of the aforesaid 
subiccts. 


D 

I Wiint lo point out that scholars are being very much 
hiiiidicapped for want ol many books that arc essential foi 
researches on Indology. I hey have been out of print, and 
the last World War has dislocated the trade in second-hand 
books on Indology here as well as in Burope. It is fortunate 
that some publishers have already given their active attention 
to this inconvenience, and have recently reprinted by photo- 
process the Lncydopaedia oi Religion and Ethics, and Monicr- 
Williams’ Sanskrit =En^lish Dictionary, which had become 
scarce, their pages havintr turned yellowish and brittle- 
Many other important works are in the same condition. 
They should be reprinted as soon as practicable. 


Handicap 
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In conclusion, I thank you all for the patient hearing you 
have given me. 1 invoke now the blessings of the Goddess of 
le.irnitig, of whom we are all votaries, with the prayer that 
this History Congress may grow from strength to strength, and 
its members may serve the nation individually or in combina^ 
tion in the true spirit of service through their activities in the 
held of history, and that the proceedings and functions of this 
('ongress at the present Session may be crowned with com*' 
plete success. 

Naklndka Nath Law 
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Soria Kin^s of the Royal Genealogies of ancient India (b) 
with approximate Dates 


! 

3atc of Accession; Serial No. 

Ayodhya 
Iksviikii Dyiuisly 

l\inrava ' 
Dynasly ! 

B.C. 3966 

1 i 

Manu 

Maim i 

i 

. 3939 

2 1 

Iksvuku 

11a I 

3912 

3 ! 

Vikuksi Sa.sacia 

1 

Pururavas ! 

3858 , 

5 

Bena 

1 

Nahu.^ia i 

3831 

6 

Prthu 

Yayati 1 

3804 

7 


Piiru 

3777 

8 


Janamejaya 1 

3453 

20 

Yuvaniisva 

I'amsu 

3426 

21 

Mandhiilr 


3102 

33 

Hariscandra 


2913 ' 

40 

Sagara 


2832 

43 


i ! 

Du.syanla : 

2805 

44 

Dilipa 1 


2778 

45 

Bhagiratha 


2481 

56 

i 

I MQlaka 


2373 

60 

1 Dilip 11 Khal- 
1 vaiiga 

i 

2319 

62 

1 Raghu 

1 1 

2238 

65 

! Rama 

! 

! 

1 

2103 

70 

i Nala 

j 

1 

2076 

I 71 

j Nabhas 

1 Ruru j 

2049 

72 

Pundarika 

i Pariksit 1 

2022- 

i 

73 

K§cmadharman 

1 

1 Janamejaya 11 
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Some Kings of the Royal Genealogies of ancient India (c) 
with affroxtmate Dates 


1 

Date of Accessionj Serial No. 

1 

Ayodhya 
Ik^vitku Dynasty 

Paurava 

Dynasty 

Magadha 

Dynasty 

B.C’. 1860 

79 

; Vajranabha 

Aradhin 

Brhadratha 

H0‘) 

92 

i Amar.sa 

Vicitravirya 

Jarasandha 

1455 

94 

Brhatbala 

Pandava 

Sahadcva 

U H A R 

A T A 

! 

1 B A 1 1 

L E ( 1 4 

55 B. C. ) 

1428 

9 s 

! Brhatk.saya 

Janamcjaya 111 

Soniadhi 

1401 

96 

i Uriiksaya 

:§atanika 

Srutisravas 

1320 

99 

Divakara i 

1 

Abhismiakrsna 

Niraniilra 

1266 

101 

‘ Brhada.sva | 

I 

1 

Usna 

Brhatkarniar 

123‘) 

1 

102 

; i 

(.'itraratha 

Senajit 

861 j 

116 

1 i 

1 j 

i 

Vasudeva 1 

Ripunjaya 

8.34 

117 

1 

f 1 

i { 

1 i 

Satanika 

Prodyota 

ml 

118 

1 ‘ 
1 

UOA^ AN V 

Palaka 

()9't 

122 

1 

' .Suiiiilru ' 

(lind Dynasty) i 

Kscnuika 
(End of 

Si.snnaga 

.591 

126 


Dynasty) 

Binibisara 


Ajatasatru 

Nandivardhana 

M aha pad m a 

Candragupta 

Maurya 


141 






